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miſtake in the commencement is fatal. 


P R E F A C F. 


. i 
HE volume here preſented to the reader, is upon 
a conſtruction totally different from that of a work 


upon the principles of political ſcience, publiſhed, by 


the fame author four years ago. 

The writer deems himſelf an ardent lover of truth ; 
and, to increaſe his chance of forcing her from her hid- 
ing-place, he has been willing to vary his method of 
approach. 

There are two principal methods according to which 
truth may be inveſtigated. 
The firſt is by laying down one or two ſimple prin- 
ciples, which ſeemed ſcarcely to be expoſed to the 
hazard of refutation; and then developing them, ap- 
plying them, to a number of points, and — 
them into a variety of inferences. From this met ho 
of inveſtigation, the firſt thing we are led to hope is, 
that there will reſult a ſyſtem conſentaneous to itſelf; 


and, ſecondly, that, if all the parts ſhall thus be 


brought into agreement with a few principles, and if 
thoſe principles be themſelves true, the whole will be 
found conformable to truth. This is the method of 


iaveſtigation attempted i in the Enquiry cor Po- 


litical Juſtice. | 
An enquiry thas purſued 3 Is unden, in the 
higheſt ſtyle of man. But it is liable to many diſ- 
advantages ; and, though there be nothing that it in- 
volves 100 high for our pride, it is perhaps a method 
of inveſtigation incommenſurate to our powers. A 
An error in 
almoſt any part of the proceſs is attended with exten- 
five 1ajury; where every thing is connected, as it 
were, in an indiſſoluble chain, and an overſight in 
one {ſtep vitiates all that are to follow. The intellee- 
tual eye of man, perhaps, is formed rather for the in- 
5 ction of minute and near, than of Lmment and dif- 
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tant objects. We proceed moſt ſafely, when we 
enter upon each portion of our procels, as it were, 


"Us PREFACE. 


de novo 5 and there is danger, if we are too exclu- 
ſively anxious about confiltency of ſyſtem, that we 
may forget the perpetual attention we owe to exponent 
ence, the pole-ſtar of truth. | 

An inceſſant recurrence to experiment od actual 
obſervation, is the ſecond method of inveſtigating 
truth, and the method adopted in the preſent volume. 
The author has attempted only a ſhort excurſion ata 


time; and then, diſmiſſiag that, has ſet out afreſh up- 


on a new purſuit. _ Each of the Eſſays he has Written, 
is intended in a conſiderable degree to ſtand by itſelf. 


He has carried this principle ſo far, that he has not 


been ſeverely anxious relative to inconſiſtencies that 
may be diſcovered, between the {peculations of one 
Eſſay and the ſpeculations of another. 


The Eſſays are principally the reſult of CON | 


ons, ſome of them held many years ago, though the 
Eſſays have all been compoſed. for the preſent occaſion. 
The author has always had a paſſion for colloquial 


diſcuſſion; and, in the various opportunities that 


have been aforded him in diferent ſcenes of life, the 
reſult ſeemed frequently to be fruitful both of amuſe- 
ment and inſtruction. There is a vivacity, and, 
if he may be permitted: to ſay it, a richneſs, in the 
hints ſtruck out in converſation; that are with difficuity 


attained in any other method. In the ſu! bjects of ieve- 


ral of the moſt confiderable Eſſays, the novelty of idea 
they may poſtibly contain, was regarded with a kind 


of complacence by the author, even when it was treat- 


ed with ſupercilious 1 inattention in its irſt communica- 


tion. It is very poffible, in theſe inſtances, that the 


public may eſfouſe the party of the original auditor, 
and not of the author. Wherever that ſhall be ſtrik- 
ingly the caſe, the complacence he mentions ill be ra- 


dically affected. An opinion peculiar to a ſingle in- 
dividual, muſt be expected, to that individual, 
8 1 5 With diſſatisfaction and uncertainty. | 


@ 


| vious. They are preſented to the contemplative reader, 
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From what has been ſaid the humble pretenſions of 
the contents of the preſent volume are ſufficiently ob- 


not as dia, but as the materials of thinking. They 
are committed to his mercy. In themſelves they are 
trivial; the hints of enquiry rather than actual en- 
quiries: buthereafter perhaps they may be taken under 
other men's protection, and cheriſhed to maturity. 
The utmoſt that was here propoſed, was to give, i;; 
pollible, a certain perſpicuity and confliſtency to each 
detached member of enquiry. Truth was the object 
principally regarded; and the author endeavoured to 
baniſh from his mind every modification of prepoſſeſſion 
and prejudice. Es 17) a 
There is one thought more he is defirous to commu- 
nicate ; and it may not improperly find a place in this 
Preface. It relates to the French Revolution; that 
inexhauſtible ſource of meditation to the reflecting and 
inquifitive. While the principles of Gallic republi- 7 
caniſm were yet in their infancy, the friends of innova- 
tion were ſomewhat too imperious in their tone, Their 1 
minds were in a ſtate of exaltation and ferment, The 
were too impatient and impetuous. There was ſomes 
thing in their ſternneſs that ſavoured of bar bariſm. 
The barbariſm of our adverſaries was no adequate ex- 


cuſe for this. The equable and independent mind 
ſhould not be diverted from its bias by the errors of the «3 
enemy with whom it may have to contend, = 580 

The author confeſſ2s that he did not eſcape the con- „ {2 
tagion. Thoſe who ranged themſelves on the fame E 


party, have now moderated their intemperance, and = 
he has accompanied them alſo in their preſent ſtage. + 


With as ardent a pation for innovation as ever, he 1 
feels himſelf more patient and tranquil, He is defir- „ 


ous of aſſiſting others, if poſlible, in perfecting the _ © *Y 
melioration of their temper. There are many things 
diſcuſſed in the following Eſſays, upon which perhaps, i 
in the efferveſcence of his zeal, he would have diſdain- if 
ed to have written, But he is perſuaded that the cauſe 2 


/ 
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of political reform, and the cauſe of intellectual and 
literary refinement, are inſeparably connected. He 
has alſo deſcended in his inveſtigations into the hum- 
bler walks of private life. He ardently deſires that 
thoſe who ſhall be active in promoting the cauſe of re- 
form, may be found amiable in their perſonal manners, 
and even attached to the cultivation of miſcellaneous 
enquiries. He believes that this will afford the beſt 
ſecurity, for our preſerving kindneſs and univerial Wi 
. in the midſt of the operations of our 
juſtice. N | N 


Lo N Dok, 


February 4, 1797. 


THE 


ENQUIRER. _ 


ol PARTE 


ESSAY; 


"ON AWAKENING THE MIND. 


1 E true object of iy like that of every 


other moral proceſs, is the generation of happineſs. 
Happineſs to the individual in the firſt place. If 
individuals were ane happy, the ſpecies would 


be happy. 5715 
Nan is a ſocial being. In ſociety the intereſts of 2 
individuals are intertwiſted with each other, and can= _ 5 

not be ſeparated. Men ſhould be taught to aſſiſt each 


other. The firſt object ſhould be to train a man to be 2 4 
happy 3 the ſecond to train him to be uſeful, that is, 


to be virtuous. 35 
There is a further an for this. Vinh 15 ein | 


tial to individual happineſs. There is no tranſport 
1 | 
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equal to that of the performance of virtue, All other 


happineſs, which is not connected with eif-apptobe- | 


tion and ſym pathy, is unſatisfactory and frigid. 


To make a man virtuous we muſt make him wiſe. 
All virtue 1s a compromiſe between oppoſite motives 
and inducements. The man of genuine virtue, is a 
man of vigorous comprehenſion and long views. He 
who would be imminently uſeful, muſt be eminently 
inſtructed. He muſt be endowed with a ſagacious 
judgment and an ardent zeal. 

The argument in favour of wiſdom or a cultivated - 
intellect, like the argument in favour of virtue, when 
cloſely conſidered, ſhows icſcif to be twofold. Wiſ— 
dom is not only directly a means to virtue; it is alſo 
directly a means to happineſs. The man of enlight- 
ened underſtanding aud perſevering ardour, has many 
ſources of enjoyment which the ignorant man cannot 
reach; and it may at leaſt be ſuſpected that theſe 
ſources are more exquiſite, more ſolid, more durable 


and more conſtantly acceilible, than any which the 


wiſe man and the 1gnorant man poſſeſs in common. 
Thus it appears that there are three leading objects 
of a juſt education, happineſs, virtue, wiſdom, in- 


cluding under the term wiſdom both extent of infor- 


mation and energy of purſuit. 

When a child is born, one of the earlieſt purpoſes 
of his inſtitutor ought to be, to awaken his mind, to 
breathe a ſoul into the, as yet, unformed mals. | 

What may be the preciſe degree of difference with 


reſpe@ to capacity that ch 7985 generally bring inte 
| * 7 


— — 
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the world with them, is a problem that It 18 cothitgh 
impoſſible completely to ſolve. 

But, if education cannot do every thing, it can do 
much. To the attainment of any accompliſhment 
What is principally neceſſary, is that the accompliſh- 
ment ſhould be ardently defired. How many inſtances: 


is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe there are, where this ar- 


dent defire exiſts, and the means of attainment are 
clearly and fkilfully pointed out, where yet the ac- 
compliſhment remains finally unattained ? Give but 
ſufficient motive, and you have given every thing. 
Waether the object be to ſhoot at a mark, or to maſ- 
ter a ſcience, this obſervation is equally applicable. 
The means of exciting deſire are obvious. Has the 


_ - propoſed object deſirable qualities? Exhibit them. De- 


lincate them with perſpicuity, and delineate them with 
ardour. Show your object from time to time under 
every point of view. which 1s calculated to demonſtrate 
its lovelineſs. Criticiſe, commend; exemplify. No- 


thing is more common than for a maſter to fail in in- 
ſaſing the paſſions into his pupil that he purpoſes to 


infuſe; but who is there that refuſes to confeſs, that 
the failure is to be aſcribed to the indolence or un- 


ſKilfulneſs of the maſter, not to the impoffibility of 


ſucceſs ? 


The more inexperienced and immature is the mind 
of the infant, the greater is its pliability. It is not 


to be told how early, habits, pernicious or otherwiſe, 
are acquired. Children bring ſome qualities, favour- 
able or adverſe to cultivation, into the world with 
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chem. But they ſpeedily acquire other qualities i in 


addition to theſe, and which are probably of more 


moment than they. Thus a diſeaſed ſtate of bo- 
dy, and flill more an improper treatment, the ren- 
dering the child, in any conſiderable degree, either 


the tyrant or the ſlave of thoſe around him, may in 
the firſt twelve months implant ſeeds of an ill temper, 
Which in ſome inſtances may as 4 him through 


life. 
Reaſoning from the principles dreads e it 


would be a groſs miſtake to ſuppoſe, that the ſole ob- 
ject to be attended to in the firſt part of education, 


is to provide for the preſent eaſe and happineſs of the 


individual. An awakened mind is one of the moſt 


important purpoſes of education, and it ie a purpoſe 
that cannot too ſoon enter into the views of the pre- | 
ceptor. | 
It ſeems probable that early W is a thing 

in itfelf conſidered, of very inferior value. Many of 
thoſe things which we learn in our youth, it is neceſſa- 
ry, if we would well underftand, that we ſhould learn 
over again in our riper years. Many things that, in 
the dark and unapprehenſive period of youth, are at- 
tained with infinite labour, may, by a ripe and judici- 


ous underſtanding, be acquired with an effort 1nex- 


preflibly inferior. He who ſhould affirm, that the 
true object of juvenile education was to teach no one 


thing in particular, but to provide againſt the age of 
ve and twenty a mind well regulated, active, and 
prepared to learn, would certainly not obtrude upon 
us the abſurdeſt of paradoxes, 


Eſſay J. / Awakening the Mind. 1 is 


The purpoſe therefore of early inſtruction is not ab- 
ſolute, It is of leſs importance, generally ſpeaking, 
that a child ſhould acquire this or that ſpecies of know- 


| ledge, than that, through the medium of inſtruction, 


he ſhould acquire habits of intellectual activity. It is 
not ſo much for the direct conſideration of what he 


3 learns, that his mind muſt not be ſuffered to lie idle. 


The preceptor in this reſpe& is like the incloſer of 


uncultivated land; his firſt crops are not valued for 


their intrinſic excellence; they are ſown that the land 
may be brought into order. The ſprings of the mind, 
like the joints of the body, are apt to grow Riff for 
want of employment. They muſt be exerciſed in va- 
rious directions and with unabating perſeverance. In 
a word, the firſt leſſon of a judicious education is, 
Learn to think, to diſcriminate, to remembes and to 


en quire“. | 


Conzjectures reſpecting the ſtudies to be cultivated 10 
youth, not ſo much for their own ſake, as for that ef the ha- 
bits they produce, are ſtated i in Eſſay VI. 
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ESSAY. It 
OF THE UTILITY OF TALENTS. 


Tours have fometimes been ſuggeſted as to the. | 
defirableneſs of talents, © Give to a child,“ it has 
frequently been ſaid, good ſenſe and a virtuous 
propenſity ; I defire no more. Talents are often rather 
an injury than a benefit to their poſſeſſor. They are 


[ 


à fort of ignis fatuus leading us aſtray ; a fever of the 
mind incompatible with the ſober la of pru- 


dence. They tempt a man to the perpetration of 
bold, bad deeds; and qualify him rather to excite 
the admiration, than promote the intereſts of ſociety.” 


This may be atirmed to be a popular doQrine ; yet 


Where almoſt is the affectionate parent who would 


ſeriouſly ſay, 3 Take care that my child do not turn 
out a lad of too much capacity "A 
The capacity which it is in the power of education 


to beſtow, muſt conſiſt principally in information. Is 


it to be feared that a man fhould know too much for 
his happineſs? Knowledge for the moſt part conſiſts 
in added means of pleaſure or enjoyment, and added 


diſcernment to {elect thoſe means. 


It muſt probably be partial, not extenſive, informa- 
tion, that is calculated to lead us aſtray. The twilight 
of knowledge bewilders, and infuſes a falſe confi- 


| even of the power. 
miſchief; but a tool that neither has an ones nor can 


receive it, is merely lumber. + 


ſcarcely deſerve the name. 
courteſy only. I call ſuch a man good, ſome what in 
the ſame way as I would call my dog good. My dog 


Eflay II. 


in their true colours and dimenſions. 


tion; not to take away that which I have. 


Talents in general, notwithſtanding the exception 
mentioned ia the outſet, hold a higher eſtimation 


among mankind, than virtues, There are few men 


who had not rather you ſhould ſay of them, that they 


are knaves, than chat they are fools. Bat folly and 
wiſdom are to a great degree relative terms. He who 


pales for the oracle of an obſcure club, would per- 


| haps appear ignorant and Confuſed and vapid and te- 
The only com- 


dious in a circle of men of genius. 

| -(-4inft the appellation of fool, is to 
e pole of uncommon capacity. A ſelf-ſatis- 
fed, . low, is the moſt ridiculous of all 


things. 


Phe deciſion of common fame, in favour of talents 
in preference to virtues, is not ſo abſurd as has ſome- 


times been imagined. Talents are the inſtruments of 
uſefulneſs. He that has them, is capable of producing 


uncommon benefit ; ; he that has them not, is deſtitute 


A tool with a fine ed ge may do 


Again; the virtues of a weak and ignorant man 
They poſſeſs it by way of 


ſeems attached to me; but change his condition, and 
he would be as much attached to the ſtupideſt dunce, 


a 
2 


07 the Utility of Talents, 7 
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or the moſt cankered villain. His attachment has 
no diſcrimination in it; it is merely the creature of 
habit. | 1 55 
juſt ſo human virtues ca diſcrimination, are no 
virtues. The weak man neither knows whom he ought 
to approve nor whom to diſapprove. Dazzled by the 
luſtre of uncommon excellence, he is frequently one 
of the firſt to defame it. He wiſhes me well. But he 
does not know how to benefit me. He does not know 
what benefit is, He does not underſtand the nature of 
happineſs or good. He cannot therefore be very zeal- 
ous to promote it. He applies as much ardour to 
the thought of giving me a trinket, as to the thought 
of giving me liberty, magnanimity and PE 
dence. is 
The idea of withholding from me capacity, left I 
ſhould abuſe it, is juſt as rational, as it would be to 
ſhut me up in priſon, leſt by going at large 1 ihould be 
led into miſchief. _ | 

I like better to be a man than 1 and my pre- 
ference is juſt. A man is capable of giving more and 
enjoying more. By parity of reaſon J had rather be 2 
man with talent, then a man without, I ſhall beſo 
much more a man, and leſ. is a brute. If it he in my 
own Choice, I ſhall undoubtedly ſay, Give me at leaſt 
the chance of doing uncommon good, and enjoying 
pleaſures uncommonly various and exquiſite. 

The affairs of man in ſociety are not of ſo ſimple a 


texture, that they require only common talents to 
guide them. Tyranny grows up by a kind of ne- 


Eflay II. of the Utility of Talents. 9 ; 


ceſſity of nature; oppreſſion diſcovers itſelf; poverty, 
fraud, violence, murder, and a thouſand evils follow 
in the rear. Theſe cannot be extirpated without great 


diſcernment and great energies. Men of genius muſt 
riſe up, to ſhow their brethren that theſe evils, though 
familiar, are not therefore the leſs dreadful, to analyſe 


the machine of human ſociety, to demonſtrate how the 


parts are connected together, to explain the immenſe 
chain of events and conſequences, to point out the de- 
fects and the remedy. It is thus only that important 
reforms can be produced. Without talents, deſpotiſm 


would be endleſs, and public miſery inceſſant. Hence 


it follows, that he who is a friend to general happineſs, 
will negle& no chance of producing in his pupil or his 
child, one of the long- -looked- for ſaviours of the hu- 


In: an race. 


OF the Sources of Genius. "Part 


ESSAY III. 


F THE SOURCES OF GENIUS» 


| oi is a queſtion which has but lately entered into 
philoſophical diſquiſition, whether genius be born with 
a man or may be ſubſequently infuſed, Hitherto it was 
conſidered as a propoſition too obvious for contro- 
verſy, that it was born and could not be infuſed. This 


is however by no means obvious. 
That ſome di iffe renees are born With children cannot 


reaſonably be denied. But to what do theſe differen - 


ces amount? Loox at a newborn infant, How un- 


formed and plaitic is his body; how fimble the features 


of his mind! 


The features of the mind depend upon perceptions, 
ſenſations, pleaſure and pain. But the perceptions, 
the pleaſures and pains of a child previous to his birth 
muſt make a very inſignificant catalogue. If his habits | 
at a ſubſequent period can be changed and corrected 
by oppoſite impreſſions, it is not probable that the 
habits generated previous to birth can be inacceſſible 


to alteration. 
If therefore there be any effential and decifive dif- 


ference in children at the period of birth, it muſt con- 


fiſt in the ſtructure of their bodies, not in the effects 
already produced upon their minds. The ſenſes or 


ſenſibility of one body may be radically more acute 


Eflay III, OF zhe Sources of Genius 1 
than thoſe of another, We do not find however that 
genius is inſeparabiy connected with any particular 
ſtructure of the orgaus of ſenſe. The man of genius is 
not unfrequently deficient in one or more of theſe or- 
gans; and a very ordinary man may be perfect in them 
all. Genius however may be connected with a certain 
| fate of nervous ſenſibility originally exiſting i in the 
frame, Yet the analogy from the external organs is 
rather unfavourable to this ſuppoſition. Diſſect a man 
of genius, and you cannot point out thoſe differences 
in his ſtructure which conſtitute him ſuch ſtill leſs 
cen you point out original and immutable differences. 
The whole therefore ſeems to be a gratuitous aſſump- 
en 3 . 
Genius appears to ſignify little more in the firſt in- 
ſtance than a ſpirit of prying obſervation and inceſ- 
| fant curioſity. But it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
tlicſe qualities are capable of being generated. Inci- 
dents of a certain ſort in early infancy will produce 
them; nay, may create them in a great degree even 
at a.more advanced period. If nothing occur to ex- 


bits 
ged cite the mind, it will become torpid; if it be fre- 
8 quently and ſtrongly excited, unleſs in a manner that, 


„„ ohile it excites, engenders averſion to effort, it will 
oy | become active, mobile and turbulent. Hence it fol- 
lows, that an adequate cauſe for the phenomenon of 
genius may be found, in the incidents that occur to us 
ſubſequent to birth. Genius, it ſhould ſeem, may be 
ects produced after this method ; have we any ſufficient 
reaſon to doubt of its being always thus produced ? 
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has had to boaſt, and 1 ſhall : arrive at an excellence 


the utmoſt importance in the ſcience of education, 


* 


extinguiſhed. 


ordinarily diſcloſe themſelves at leaft as early, as at 


duction of it requires a very early care. 


firſt was cartilage, gradually becomes bone. Juſt ſo 
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All the events of the phyſical and intellectual world 
happen in a train, take place in a certain order. The 
voluntary actions of men are as the motives which in- 
ſtigate them. Give me all the motives that have ex- 


cited another man, and all the external advantages he 


not inferior to his. 
This view of the nature of the human mind, is of 


According to the notions formerly received, educa- i 
tion was a lottery. The caſe would be parallel, if, 
when we went into battle in defence of our liberties 
and poſſeflions, ninety-nine in a hundred of the enemy 
were muſket- proof. | . 

It would be an inſtructive rule en to enquire, 
ander what circumitances genius is generated, and 
whether, and under what circumſlances, it may be 


It ſhould ſeem that the firſt indications of genius 


the age of five years. As far therefore as genius 1s 
ſuſceptible of being produced by education, the pro- 


In infancy the mind is peculiarly ductile. We bring 
into the world with us nothing that deſerves the name 
of habit; are neither virtuous nor vicious, active 
nor idle, inattentive nor curious. The infant comes 
into our hands a ſubje&, capable of certain impreſ- i 
fions and of being led on to a .certain degree of im- 
provement. His mind is like his body. What at 
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the mind acquires its folidity ; and what might origi- 
nally have been bent in a thouſand directions, becomes 
| aig? unmanageable and unimpreſſible. 

This change however takes place by degrees and 
probably is never complete. The mind is probably 
never abſolutely incapable of any impreſſions and habits 
we might deſire to produce. The production grows 
more and more difficult, till the effecting it becomes a 
taſk too great for human ſtrength, and exceeds perhaps 
the powers and contrivance of the wiſeſt man that ever 
exiſted, Theſe remarks may contribute to explain the 
caſe of genius breaking out at a late period in an un- 
promiſing ſubject. If genius be nothing more in the 


firſt inſtance than a ſpirit of prying obſervation and 


5 inceſſant curiofity, there ſeems to be no impoſſibility, 
though there may be a greatly increaſed difficulty, in 


generating it after the period above aſſigned. 

There ſeems to be a caſe, more frequent than that 
of poſt-dated genius, though not ſo much remarked; 
and not difimilar to it in its circumſtances, This is 
the caſe of genius, manifeſting itſelf, and afterwards 
becoming extinct. There is one appearance of this kind 
that has not eſcaped notice; the degradation of powers 
of mind ſometimes produced in a man for the remainder : 
of his life, by ſevere indiſpoſition. | 

But the caſe is probably an affair of very uſual oc- 
currence. Examine the children of peaſants. No- 
thing is more common than to find in them a promiſe, 
of underftanding, a quickneſs of obſervation, an in- 
genuouſneſs of character, and a delicacy of ta, at the 
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age of ſeven years, the very traces of which are ob- 
literated at the age of fourteen: The cares of the 
world fall upon them. They are enliſted at the crimp— 
ing-houſe of oppreſſion. They are brutifed by im- 
moderate and unintermitted labour. Their hearts are 
hardened, and their ſpirits broken, by all that they 
ſee, all that they feel, and all that they look forward to. 
This is one of the moſt intereſting points of view in 
Which we can conſider the preſent order of ſociety. 
It 1s the great ſlaughter-houſe of genius and of mind, 
It is the unrelenting murderer of hope and gaiety, of 
the love of reflection and the love of life. 
Genius requires great care in the training, and the 
moſt ſavourable circumſtances to bring it to perfection. 
Why ſhould it not be ſuppoſed that, where circum- 
ſtan es are eminently hoſtile, it will langviſh, ſicken, 


and die? 
There is only one remark to be added here, to guard 


againſt miſapprehenſion. Genius, it ſeems to ap- 
pear from the preceding ſpeculations, is not born 
with us, but generated jubſequent to birth. It by no 
means follows from hence, that it is the produce of 
education, or ever was the work of the preceptor, 
Thouſands of impreſſions are made upon us, for one 
that is deſignedly produced. The child receive: 
twenty ideas per diem perhaps from the preceptor; it 
is not impoſſible that he may have a million of per- 
ceptions in that period, with which the preceptor has 
no concern. We learn, it may be, a routine of bar- 
ren leſſons from our maſters; à circumſtance occurs 
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in the intercourſe of our companions, or in 
dur commerce with nature, that makes its way di- 


rectly to the heart, and becomes the fruitful parent 


Fa tizouſand projects and contemplations. 
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? RUE phil oſophy is probab! !y the higheſt im- 


prorement and mot defizable condition of. human 


Lut there is an inſanity among philoſophers, that 
has brought p. hiloſophy itſelf into diſcredit. There is 
nothing _ which this inſanity more evidently diſ- 


plays cle, than in che * of accounting for every 


Nature well known, no ProGigies 1Emain, 


Comets are regular, and Wharton plain. POPE, 


it may be granted that there is much of ſyitem in 


the univerſe; or, in other words, it muſt be admitted 


nat a careful obſerver 


Ke * 


of nature will be enabled by his 


experience in many cates, from an acquaintance with 
| tae antecedent, to foretel the conſequent. 
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ſult will be imilar to what we have only obſerved 
in like inſtances. If fire be applied to gunpowder, 
we have great reaſon to expect an exploſion. If the 


gunpowder be compreſſed in a tube, and a ball of lead 


be placed over it nearer the mouth of the tube, we 
have great reaſon to ſuppoſe that the exploſion will 
expel the ball, and cauſe it to move in the air in a cer- 
tain curve. If the event does not follow in the manner 
we expected, we have great reaſon to ſuppoſe that, 
upon further examination, we ſhall find a difference in 
the antecedents correſpoadent to the difference 1 in the 
conſequents. | 

This uniformity of ev ents and power of prediQion 
conſtitute the entire baſis of human knowledge, 

But there is a regularity and ſyſtem in the ſpecula- 
tions of philoſophers, exceeding any that is to be found 


in the operations of nature. We are too confident in 


our own ſkill, and imagine our ſcience to be greater 


than it is. 
| We perceive the {| acceſſion ofevents, but we are never 


acquainted with any ſecret virtue, by means of which 


two events are bound to each other, 
If any man were to tell me that, if I pull the trigger 
of my gun, aſ wift and beautiful horſe will immediately 


appear ſtarting from the mouth of the tube; Icanonly 


aniwer that I do not expect it, and that it is contrary 
to the tenor of my former experience. But I can aſſign 
no reaſon, why this is an event intrinſically more ab- 


ſurd, or leſs likely, than the event I have been ac 


cuſtomed to witneſs. 
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This. is well known to thoſe who are acquainted with 
the lateſt ſpeculations and diſcoveries of philoſophers. 
t may be familiarly illuſtrated to the unlearned reader 
y remarking, that the proceſs of generation, in con- 
ſequence of which men and horſes are born, has ob- 
vioully no more perceivable correſpondence with that 
event, than it would have, for me to puil the trigger 


Fart J. 


of a gun. 
Ie vas probably this falſe confidence and preſump- 


tion among philoſophers, that led them indiſeriminate- 


og 


ly to N the doctrine of inſtinct among the animal 
ribes, There is a-uniformity in ſome of the ſpontane- 


225 actions of animals, and a promptitude in others, 


Which nothing that has yet been obſerved in the pre- 
ag eircuntſtances Would have taught us to expect. 

It 15 5 propoſition, that the term inſtinct, accurately 
conſidered, is calculated to expreſs, 


Inſtinct is a. 
general name for that ſpecies of actions in the animal 
world, that does not fall under any ſeries of intellec-- 


tual proceſſes with which we are acquainted. 


innumerable events are in like manner daily taking: 
0 ice in the univerſe, that do not fall under any of. 


woſe rules of ſucceflion that human ſcience has yet de-- 
1ncateds 


inſtead of being, as the vanity of fa 
ght- them to alert, a labyrinth of which. 
y hold the clue, is in reality full of enigmas which. 


The world, 


men has Lan 
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Ihe principle above mentioned, which affirms thats 
WS are ne xX acquan ted with any lecret. virtue by 
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Do Be. 


eles is it poſſible ſhould proceed from him, and confti- 1 
tute a part of the body of the child deſcended from 
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is produced by the intercourſe which takes place be- 


ing from father to ſon is his complexion ; fair, if 


fon frequently inherits a ſtrong reſemblance to his fa 
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means of. ich two events are bound to each other, 18 
calculated to empreſs upon us a becoming kumility ig in 
this reſpect. 

It teaches us that we ought not to be fare ied, 
when we ſee one event regularly ſucceeding another, 
where we ſuſpected leaſt of what 1s apprehended by 
the vulgar as a link of connection between them. If 
our eyes were open, and our prejudices diſmiſſed, we | 
ſhould my advert to an experience of this 
ſort. 

That the accidents of body and mind mould regu- 
larly deſcend from father to ſon, is a thing that daily 
occurs, yet is little in correſpondence with the ſyſtems 
of our philoſophers. £ 
How ſmall a ſhare, accurately ſpeaking, has the fa- 
ther in the production of the ſon? How many parti- MW 


him? Yet how many circumſtances they pofſeſs in com- = 


mon ? 
It has ſometimes OMG” ſupp poſed that the reſemblance 


tween them after their birth. But this is an opinion 
which. the facts uy: no means authoriſe us to enter- 


The firft thing which may be mentioned as deſcend- 


European; ſwarthy or black, if a negro. Next, the 


ther's diſtinguiſhing features. He inherits diſeaſes 
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| ee may be, and frequently are, born with a man. 
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He often reſembles him in ſtature. 
ſame family are frequently found to live to about the 
ſame age. Laſtly, there is often a ſtriking * 
in their temper and diſpoſition. 

It is eaſy to perceive how theſe obſervations will 
apply to the queſtion of genius. If ſo many other 


things be heritable, why may not talents be ſo alſo? 


They have a connection with many of the particulars 
above enumerated ; and eſpecially there is a very in- 


timate relation between a man's diſpoſition and his 


portion of underſtanding. Again; whatever 1s herit- 
able, a man mult bring into the world with him, either 
actually, or in the ſeminal germ from which it is af- 


terwards to be unfolded. Putting therefore the no- 
tion of1nheritance out of the queltion, it ſhould ſeem 


that complexion, features, diſeaſes, ſtature, age and 
hy may not then his talents in the fame ſenſe be born 
with him? 
Is this argument decifive again the generability 
of talents in the human ae, after the Pug of 
birth ? 


It is the madneſs of philoſophy only, that would un- 
gertake to account for every thing, and to trace out 


the proceſs by which every event in the world 1s 


generated. But let us beware of falling into the op- 


poſite extreme. It W ill often happen that events, which 


at firſt ſight appear leaſt to aſſociate with that regu- 
WM larity and that preciſe ſyſtem to which we are ac- 
_ euſtomed, will be found upon a minuter and more pa- 
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tient inſpection really to belong to it. It is the mad- 
_ neſs of philoſophy to circumſcribe the univerſe within 
the bounds of our narrow ſyſtem; it is the madneſs of 
ignorance to ſuppoſe that every thing is new, and of a 
ſpecies totally diſſimilar from what we have already W 
obſer ved. | : 
That a man brings a certain charager into the workl 
with kim, is a point that muſt readily be conceded, 
The miſtake is to ſuppoſe that he brin 
ble character. N 
Genius is wiſdom; the poſleſſing a great ſtore of 
ideas, together with a facility in calling them up, and. 
à peculiar diſcernment in their ſelection or rejeckion. 


gs an immuta- 


— 


In what ſenſe can a new born child be eſteemed wiſe ? 

He may have a certain prediſpoſition for wiſdom. 
But it can ſcarcely be doubted that every child, not 
peculiarly defective in his make, is ſuſceptible of the 
communication of wiſdom, and conſe: , if the 
above definition be juſt, of genius. 

The character of man :s inceſſantly changing. 

One of the principal reaſons why we are ſo apt 50 
impute the intellectual differences of men to ſom ge cauſe 
operating prior to their birth, is that we are ſo little 
acquainted with the hiſtory of the early years of men of 
-talents. Slight circumſtances at frft determined their 
propenſities to this or that purſuit, Theſe circum- 
ances are irrecoverably forgotten, and we reaſon upon 
a ſuppoſition as if they never exiſted. 

When the early life of a man of talents can be az- 
preient. 


ily 


curately traced, th-f: circumſtances general!) 
themſelves to ovr abſervat tion. 


W. 
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The private memoirs of Gibbon the hiſtorian have 


juſt been publiſhed. In them we are able to trace 


with conſiderable accuracy the progreſs of his mind. 
While he was at college, he became reconciled to the 
Roman Catholic faith. By this circumſtance he in- 
curred his father's diſpleaſure, who baniſhed him to an 

obſcure ſituation in Switzerland, where he was ob- 
liged to live upon a ſcanty proviſion, and was far re- 
moved from all the cuſtomary amuſements of men of 
birth and fortune. If this train of circumſtances had 


not taken place, would he ever have been the hiſtorian 


of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire? Vet 
how unuſual were his attainments in conſequence of | 
theſe events, in learning, if acuteneſs of reſearch, and 
intuition of genius! | 
Circumſtances decide the purſuits in which we ſhall 


engage. Theſe purſuits again generate the talents 


that diſcover themſelves in our progreſs, 
We are accuſtomed to ſuppoſe ſomething myſterious 


nund ſupernatural 1 in the caſe of men of genius. 


But, if we will. diſmits the firſt aftoniſhment of ig- 
norance, and deſcend to the patience of inveſtigation, 


we ſhall pobably find that it falls within the ordinary 


and eſtabliſhed courſe of human events. 
If a man produce a work of uncommon talents, it 

is immediately ſuppoſed that he has been through life 
an extraordinary creature, that the amp of divinity 
was upon him, that acircle of glory, inviſible to pro- 
faner eyes, ſurrounded his head, and that every ac- 
cent he breathed contained an indication of his elevated 


deſtiny. 
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poet, was formerly neither - 
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1. Is no ſue] h thing, 
When a ma in writes a book of Fut ien inveſtiga- 
tion, he does not write becauſe he underſtands the ſub- 


ject, but he underſtands og ſubject becauſe he has 


written, He was an uninſtructed tyro, expoſed to a 
thouſand fooliſh and ROE ble miſtakes, when he be- 
gan his work, compared with the degree of proficien- 

ey to which he has attained, when he has finiſhed it 
He who 1s now an eminent ph tofoph er or a n 
the one nor the other. 
Many a man has been overtaken by a premature death, 
and left nothing behind him but compoſitions worthy 
of ridicule and contempt, who, if he had lived, would 
perhaps have riſen to the nighe literary eminence, If 
we could examine the ſchool-exerciſes of men who 
have afterwards done honour to mankind, we ſhould 


often find them inferior to thoſe of their ordinary com- 


etitors, If we could dive into the port-folios of their 
early youth, we ſhould meet with abundant matter for 


laughter at their enſeleſs incongruities, and! for con- 


temptuous aſtontſh men 

There is no divinity that he edoes*” the man of 
genius. There is no guardian ſpirit that accompanies 
him through life, If you tell me that you are one of 


thoſe who are qualified to inſtruct and guide mankind, 


it may be that I admit it; but I may reaſonably aſt, 


When did you become ſo, and how! long has this been 
your character? 

There is no man knows 1 than the man of ta- 
lents, that he was a fool : for there is no man that finds 
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in the records of his memory ſuch aſtoniſhing diſpari- 
ties to contraſt with each other. He can recollect up 
to what period he was jejune, and, and up to what 


Tae he was dull. 


1 almoſt diſgrace an idiot. 


time I began to live; the maſs of what went before, 


was too poor to be recollected with complacence. In 


reality each of theſe flages was an improvement upon 


that wh ich WW ent before; 7 and it 13 perhaps only at the - 


laſt of them th at he beau: 2, wat the ignorant valgar 


far 39; oſed 11 C V as fi "C1 Tt > Moment of nis birth. 


1 


OF AN EARLY TASTE FOR READING, 


2 | | 
HE firſt indications of genius diſcloſe themſelves 


at a very early period. A ſagacious obſerver of the 


varieties of intellect, will frequontiy be able to pro- 
nounce with ſome.confidence upon a child of tender 


Vears, ci lat he ex bits marks Or future eminence in 


eloquence, invention or judgment. 


The embryou ſeed that contains in it the promiſe of 
talent, if not bora with a man, ordinarily takes its 


tation in him at no great diſtance from the period of 


He can call to mind the innu- 
erable errors of ſpeculation he has committed, that 
His life divides it- 
ſelf in his conception into diſtinct periods, and he has 
ſaid to himſelf ten times in its courſe, From ſuch a 


l 


2 
e. 
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birth. The mind is then, but rarely afterwards, in a 
Rate to receive and to foſter it. 
The talents of the mind, like the herbs of the 
ground, ſtem to diffribate themſelves at random. 
The winds diſperſe from one ipot to another the invi- 
fible germs; they take root in many caſes without a 
planter ; and grow up without care or obſervation. 

It would be truly worthy of regret, if chance, fo 
10 ſpeak, could do that, which all the ſagacity of 
man was unable to effect“; if the diſtribution of the 
nobleſt ornament of our nature, could be ſubjected to 
no rules, and reduced to no ſyſtem. | 

He that would extend in this reſpect the province of 
education, muſt proceed, like the improvers of other 
ſciences, by experiment and obſervation. He muſt 
watch the progreſs ofthe dawning mind, and diſcover 
what it is that gives it its firſt determination. 

The ſower of ſeed cannot foretel which ſeed ſhall 
fall uſeleſs to the ground, deſtined to wither and to 
- periſh, and which ſhall take root, and diſplay the moſt 
exuberant fertility. As among the ſeeds of the earth, 
ſo among the perceptions of the human mind, ſome are 
reſerved, as it were, for inſtant and entire oblivion, 
and ſome, undying and immortal, aflume an impor- 
tance never to be ſuperſeded, For the firſt we ought 
not to torment ourſelves with an irrational anxiety ; 


* This ſuggeſtion is by no means inconſiſtent with the re. 
mark in Eſſay III. chat the production of genius perhaps ne- 
ver was the work of the preceptor. What never yet has been 
accompliſhed, may hereafter be accompliſhed, 


| Eſſay v. Of an Early Tafte for Reading. 25 


W the laſt cannot obtain from us an attention ſuperior to 


in a 

their worth. | 
the There is perhaps nothing that has a greater ten- 
dom. tendency to decide favourably or unfavourably reſ- 
invi- pecting a man's future intellect, than the queſtion 
out a WT whether or not he be W with an early taſte for 
n. reading. | | 
e, fo Books are the o of every thing that is moſt 
ity of honourable to man, Literature, taken in all its bear- 
f the ings, forms the grand line of demarcation between the 
ed to human and the animal kingdoms. He that loves read- : 


ning, has every thing within his reach. He has but to 
ce of lf dcfire; and he may poſſeſs himſelf of every ſpecies of 


other ¶ wiſdom to judge, and power to perform. 
muſt BY The chief point of difference between the man of | 
cover talent and the man without, conſiſts in the different 


ways in which their minds are employed during the 
fame interval. They are obliged, let us ſuppoſe, to 
= walk from Temple-Bar to Hyde-Park-Corner. The 
dull man goes ſtraight forward ; he has ſo many fur- 
„bongs to traverſe, He obſerves if he meets any of his 
| acquaintance ; he enquires reſpeCting their health and 
their family. He glances perhaps the ſhops as he 
paſſes; he admires the faſhion of a buckle, and the 
| metal of a tea-urn. If he experience any flights of 
| fancy, they are of a ſhort extent ; of. the ſame nature 
as the flights of a foreſt bird, clipped of his Wings, 
and condemned to paſs the reſt of his life in a farm- 
yard. On the other hand the man of talent gives full 
@ ſcope to his imagination. He laughs and cries, Un- 
| | '- 
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coloured events of human life. He ccnlults by the aid 


to Hyde-Park-Corner. In almoſt every other realen 5 


ſent direct ideas of various kinds, and they ſuggeiſß = 


indebted to the ſuggeſtions of ſurrounding objects, 
his whole ſoul is employed. He enters into nice cal. 
culations; he digeſts ſagacious reaſonings. In imagi- 
nation he declaims or deſcribes, impreſizd with the 
acepeſt ſympathy, or elevated to the loftieſt rapture, 
He makes a thouſand new and admirable combinations, i 
He paſles through a thouſand imaginary ſcenes, tries 
his courage, talks his ingenuity, and thus becomes 
oradually prepared to meet almoſt any of the many- 


of memory the books he has read, and projects others . 
for the future inſtruction and delight of mankind. If : 
he obſerve tae paſſengers, he reads their countenances, 5 
conjectures cheir paſt hiſtory, and forms a ſaperficial 5 
notion of their witdom or folly, their virtue or vice, 
their ſatisfaction or miſery. If he obſerve the ſcenes if 


that occur, it is with the eye of a connoiſſeur or an 
artiſt. Every object is capable of ſuggeſting to him a i 
volume of refiections, The time of theſe two perſons 5 
in one reſpect reſembles; it has brought them both N 


it is diſſimilar. ; 
What is it that tends to generate theſe very oppo- 
ſite habits of mind? | 
Probably nothing has contributed more than an ear- 


ly taſte for reading. Books gratify and excite our 


curloſity in innumerable ways. They force us to re- 


"feat. They hurry us from point to point. They pre- 


indirect ones. In a well-wiitten book we are preſented 


art l. | | | | n 
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jets, th | 

e cal. 8 | with the matureſt reflections, or the happieſt fights 
of a mind of uncommon excellence. It 1s impoſſible 
W that we can be much accuſtomed to ſuch companions, 


without attaining ſome reſemblance of them. When 


magi- 
ch the 


pture. 
I read Thomſon, I become Thoraſon ; when I read 


Milton, become Milton, I find myſelf a ſort ot in- 


tellectual camelion, aſſuming the colour of the ſub- 
ſtances on which 1reit. He that revels in a well-choſen 


tions. 
tries 
comes 
nany- 
he aid 
»thers 8 
d. 1f 
ances, 
rficial ; 


library, has innumerable diſhes, and all of admirable 
flavour, His taſte is rendered fo acute as eaſily to diſ- 
tingaith the niceſt ſhades of difference. His mind be- 


comes ductile, ſuſceptible to every impreſſion, and 
gaining new refinement from them all. His varieties 
of thinking baffle calculation, and his powers, whe- 
ther of reaſon or fancy, become eminently vigor- 
ous 


vice, 
cenes 


Or an | | BET | SN 
W Much ſeems to depend in this caſe upon the period 
fo at which the taſte for reading has commenced. If it 


| be late, the mind ſeems frequently to have acquired a 


1 both | 
eſpect previous obſtinacy and untractableneſs. The late 
reader makes a ſuperficial acquaintance with his author, 


opp W but is never admitted into the familarity of a friend. 
Stiffneſs and formality are always viſible between them. 


i He does not become the creature of his author; neither 
bends with all his caprices, nor fy mpathiſes with all 


ite outf 
W his ſenſations. This mode of reading, upon which 


to re-. 
y pre- 
ug geſt 
:ſented 


we depend for the conſummation of our improvement, 
can ſcarcely be acquired, unleſs we begin to read with 


| pleaſure at a period too early for memory to record, 


liſp the numbers of the poet, and in our unpractiſed 
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imagination adhere to the letter of the moraliſing alle- 
goriſt. In that caſe we ſhall ſoon be induced ourſelves 


to © build” the unpoliſhed «© rhyme , and ſhall 


act over in fond imitation the ſcenes we have reviewed. 


An early taſte for reading, though a moſt promiſing 
indication, muſt not be excluſively depended on, It 
muſt be aided by favourable circumſtances, or the ear- 
ly reader may degenerate into an unproductive pedant, 
or a literary idler. It ſeemed to appear in a prece- 
ding eſſay, that genius, when ripened to the birth, 
may yet be extinguiſned. Much more may the mate- 


rials of genius ſuffer an untimely blight and terminate 
in an abortion. 


But what is moſt to be feared, is that 
ſome adverſe gale ould hurry the adventurer a thou- 
ſand miles athwart into the chaos of laborious ſlavery, 


removing him from the genial influence of a tranquil 
leiſure, or tranſporting him to a dreary climate where 


the balf-formed bloſſoms of hope ſhall be irremedi- 
That the mind may expatiate in its 
true element, it is neceſſary that it ſhould become nei- | 


ther the victim of labour, nor the flave of terror, | 


diſcouragement and diſguſt. This is the true danger; 
as to pedantry, it may be queſtioned whether it is the 
offspring of early reading, or not rather of a taſte 


for reading taken up at a late and inauf picious period. 


7 


* Milton. 


T The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 
Too oft before their buttons be dilclos'd ; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 


Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent. 
| SHAKESPEAR« 
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FP 


OF THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


A QUESTION which has of late given riſe to 


conſiderable diſcuſſion, is, whether the ſtudy of the 


; claſſics ought to form a part of the education of youth? 
iinate W 5 | 


In the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries the very 


@ propoſal of ſuch a queſtion would have been regard- 5 
ed as a ſort of blaſphemy - Claſhcal learning was re- 


carded as the firſt of all literary accompliſhments. 


But in the preſent day inquiſitive and active ſpirits 
are little inclined to take any thing upon truſt ; pre- 
9 ſcription. is not admitted as giving any ſanction in 
WT matters of opinion; no practice, that is not faſtened 
opon us by decrees and penalties, can hope to main- 
taim its full meaſure of influence in civil ſociety, ex- 
gy cept ſo far as it can be ſupported by irrefragable ar- 


guments.: _ | 
An obvious ground of preſumption in favour of 
claſſical learning will ſuggeſt itſelf in tracing its hiſ- 


W tory. The ſtudy of the Latin and Greek authors will 
| ſcarcely be thought to deſerve this appellation, ſo 
long as their language was the vernacular tongue of 


thoſe who ſtudied them. Claſſical learning then may 
be {aid to have taken its riſe in the fifteenth century, 
at which time the human mind awoke from a ſlumber. 
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quity now in our poſſeſſion, were upon the point of 


of an ancient author; commentator roſe upon com- 


Rood and reliſhed in a degree ſcarcely inferior to their 


avidity, their purity and their beanties were almoſt 


In the annals of mankind. We. are indebted to the 


If there be in the preſent age any wiſdom, any powers 
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that threatened to be little leſs than external. The 
principal cauſe of this auſpicious event was the ſtudy 
of the claſſics. Suddenly men were ſeized with the 
deſire of reſcuing them from the oblivion into which 
they had fallen. It ſeemed as if this deſire had ariſen 
juſt in time to render its gratification not impractica- 
ble. Some of the moſt valuable remains of anti- 


being utterly loſt, Kings and princes conſidered 
their recovery as the molt important taſk in which they 
could be engaged ; ſcholars travelled without inter- 
miſſion, drawn from country to country by the faint- 
eſt hope of encountering a claſſical manuſcript ; and 
the ſucceſs of their ſearch afforded a more guiltleſs, 
but not a leſs envied triumph, than the defeat of ar- 
mies and the plunder of millions, The molt honour- 
ed taſk of the literati of that day, was the illuſtration 


mentator ; obſcurities were removed; preciſion ac- 
quirec ; the Greek and Roman writers were under- 


contemporaries ; nor were they only peruſed with 


rivalled at the diſtance of almoſt fifteen hundred years. 


Such is the hiſtory of one of the moſt intereſting æras 5 


zeal, perhaps a little extravagant and enthuſiaſtic, of : 


the revivers of letters, for more than we can expreſs. 


of reaſoning, any acquaintance with the ſecrets of na- 
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ture, any refinement of language, any elegance of 
compoſition, any love of all that can adorn and be- 
nefit the human race, this is the ſource from which 
they ultimately flowed*. From the Greek and Roman 
authors the moderns learned to think. While they in- 
veſtigated with unconquerable perſeverance the ideas 


and ſentiments of antiquity, the feculence of their 


own underſtandings ſubſided The ſhakles of ins - 2 
perſtition were looſened. Men were no longer ſhut up _ 


in ſo narrow boundaries; nor benumbed in their fa- 


culties by the ſound of one eternal monotony. They 
faw ; they examined; they compared. Intelle& af- 


ſumed new courage, ſhook its daring wings, and eſſay- 
ed a bolder flight. Patience of inveſtigation was ac- 
quired. The love of truth SI itſelf, ag the 
love of liberty. 

Shall we then diſcard that, to which our anceſtors 


owed every thing they poſſeſſed ? Do we not fear 
left, by removing the foundations of intellect, we 
ſhould ſacrifice intellect itſelf? Do we not fear leſt, by 


imperceptible degrees, we ſhould bring back the dark 


ages, and once again plunge our = Ot in eternal 


night? 
This however, though a plauſible, is not a ſtrict and 


logical argument in favour of claſſical learning; and, 


if unſupported by direct reaſoning, oaght not proba= 
bly to be conſidered as deciding the controverſy. The Þ 


ſtrongeſt direct arguments are probably as follow. 
1 do not infer that they could have flowed from no othes 


 fource; I relate a fact, 
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They will bs found to apply with the moſt force to the 
ſtudy of Latin. 
The Latin authors are poſleſſed of uncommon ex- 
cellence. One kind of excellence they poſſeſs, which 
is not to be found in an equal degree in the writers of 
any other country: an exquiſite ſkill in the uſe of lan- 
15 guage; a happy ſelection or words; a beautiful 
! „ ſtructure of phraſe; a tranſparency of itvle ; a pre- 
Mt: | cifion by which they communicate the ſtrongeſt ſenti- 
ments in the directeſt form; in a word, every thing 


bY that relates to the moſt admirable poliſh of manner. 
SIP 4 Other writers have taken more licentious flights, and 
HA gf produced greater aſtoniſhment in their readers. Other 
Wk © writers have ventured more fearleſsly into unexplored 


regions, and cropped thoſe beauties which nang over 
the brink of the precipice of deformity. But it is the 
appropriate praiſe of the beſt Roman authors, that 
they ſcarcely preſent us with one idle and excreſcent 
clauſe, that they continually convey their meaning in 
the choiceſt words, Their lines dwell upon our me- 
mory ; their ſentences have the force of maxims, every 
part vigorovs, and ſeldom any thing that can be chang- ; 
ed but for the worſe, We wander in a ſcene where 
every thing is luxuriant, yet every thing vivid, 33 
ful and correct. 

It is commonly ſaid, that you may read the works 
of foreign authors in tranſlations. But the excellencies 
above enumerated are incapable of being transfuſed. 
A diffuſe and voluminous author, whoſe merit conſiſts 
chiefly in his thoughts, and little in the manner of at- 
tiring them, may be tranſlated, But who can tranſlate, 
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Horace? who endure to read the tranſlation? Who 


| is there, acquainted with him only through this me- 


dium, but liſtens with aſtoniſhment and incredulity to 


SF the encomiums he has received from the hour his 


poems were produced? 

The Roman hiſtorians are the beſt that ever exiſted; 
The dramatic merit and the eloquence of Livy ; the 
profound philoſophy of Salluſt; the rich and ſolemn 
pencil of Tacitus, all ages of the world will admire ; 
but no hiſtorian of any other ann, has ever been 
able to rival. 

Add to this, that the beſt ages of Rome afford the 
pureſt models of virtue that are any where to be met 


with. Mankind are too apt to loſe ſight of all that is 


heroic, magnanimous and public-ſpirited. Modern 
ages have formed to themſelves a virtue, rather po- 
liſhed, than ſublime, that conſiſts in petty courteſies, 
rather than in the tranquil grandeur of an elevated 


mind. It is by turning to Fabricius, and men like 
| Fabricius, that we are brought to recolle& what hu- 


man nature is. Left to ourſelves, we are apt to fink 
into effeminacy and apathy. 

But, if ſuch are the men with whoſe aQtions it 1s 
moſt our intereſt to familiariſe ourſelves, we cannot 
do this ſo ſucceſsfully as by ſtudying them in the works 


of rheir countrymen. To know them truly, we 


muſt not content ourſelves with viewing them 
from a diſtance, and reading them in abridg- 


ment. We muſt watch their minuteſt actions, we | 
muſt dwell upon their every word. We muſt gan 


admiſſion among their confidents, and penetrate into 
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their ſecret ſouls. Nothing is ſo wretched a waſte of 


time as the ſtudy of abridgments. 


If it be allowable to elucidate the rnfolliciency: of 


the modern writers of ancient hiſtory by inſtances, it 
might be remarked, that ollin takes care repeatedly 
to remind his reader that the virtues of the heathens 
were only ſo mans ſpecious vices, and interlards his 
hiſtory with an expoſition of the prophecies of Daniel; 


that Hooke calumniates ali the greateſt characters of 
Rome to exalt the reputation of Ceſar; and that 
Mitford and Gillies are at all times ready to ſuſpend. 
their narrative for a paneg ric upon medern deſpotiſm. 


No perſons ſeem to have been more utter ſtrangers to 


that republican ſpirit Which is the ſource of our no- 
bleſt virtues, than thoſe authors who have aſſumed to 


be the hiſtoriographers of the ancient republics. 


A ſecond argument in favour of the ſtudy of the 
Latin claſſies may be thus flated. Language is the 


great medium of communication among mankind. 


He that deſires to inſtruct others, or to gain perſonal 
reputation, muſt be able to expreſs himſelf with 


perſpicuity and propriety, Mot of the miſunder- 


ſtandings which have exiſted, in ſentiment or in ſcience, : 
may be traced to ſome obſcurity or looſeneſs of ex- 
preſſion as their ſource. Add to this, that the taſte 
of mankind is lo far refined, that they will not accept 


an uncouth and diſguſtful leſſon, but require elegance 


and ornament. One of the arts that tend moſt to the 


improvement of human intellect, is the art of language; | 


and he is no true frend to his ſpecies, who would ſuf- 


fer them from negle to fall back, from their preſent 
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gate of advancement! in this reſpect, into a barbarous 
te of 
| and undiiciplined Jargon. 

—_— But it is perhaps impoſſible to underſtand one lan- 
* of | guage, unicſs we are acquainted with more than one, 
Ms It is by compariſon only that we can enter into the 
wal phil oſophy of language. It is by compariſon only 
hens that we ſeparate ideas and the words by which 
es thoſe ideas are ordinarily conveyed. It is by cole 
niel; 


lating one language with another, that we detect 
all the ſhades of meaning through the various inflections 
W of words, and all the minuter degradations of ſenſe 
which the ſame word ſuffers, as it ſhall happen to be 
connected with different topics. He that is acquainted 
W with only one language, will probably always re- 
main in ſome degree the ſlave of language. From the 
imperfectneſs of his knowledge, he will feel himſelf 
at one time ſeduced to ſay the thing he did not mean, 


rs of 
that 
pend 
tim. 
TS to 
r no- 
ed to 


f the and at another time will fall into errors of this ſort 
"the WE without being aware of it. It is impoſſible he ſhould 
cind. BY underſtand the full force of words. He will ſometimes. 
ſonal produce ridicule, where he intended to produce 
with paſſion. He will ſearch in vain for the hidden trea- 
der- WE lures of his native tongue. He will never be able to 
Es employ it in the moſt advantageous manner, He can- 
ex: not be well acquainted with its ſtrength and its weak- 
talte i | neſs, He is uninformed reſpecting its true genius and 
888 8 difcriminating characteriſtics. But the man who is 
ance competent to and exerciſed in the compariſon of lan- 
> the guages, has attained to his proper elevation. Lan- 
5 guige is not his maſter, but hei is the maſter of language. 
ſuf⸗ 


+ Tongs hold their juſt order in his mind, ideas firſt, 
elent 
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occaſion to employ. But the neceflity and the uſe of 


we may chance to have accumulated. Add to which, 
that the immediate concern of the ſpeaker or writer, is 


_ pounded, but with the meaning that properly belongs 


guage he uſes. Words are perpetually fluctuating in 
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and then words. Words therefore are uſed by him az 
the means of communicating or giving permanence to 
his ſentiments ; and the whole magazine of his native 
tongue 15 ſubjected at hie feet. 

The ſcience of etymology has been earneſlly re- 
commended, as the only adequate inſtrument for effect- 
ing the purpoſe here deſcribed; and undoubtedly i it is 
of high importance for the purpoſe of enabling us more 
accurately to judge of the value of the words we have 


etymology have perhaps been exaggerated. However 
extenſive are our reſearches, we muſt ſtop ſome where; 
and he that has traced a word half-way to its ſource, 
18 ſubject to a portion of the ſame imperfection, as he 


that knows nothing of it beyond the language in which 
he has occaſion to uſe it. It is here perhaps as' in 
many other intellectual acquiſitions ; the habit of in- 
veſtigating, diſtinguiſhing and ſubtiliſing, is of more 
importance than any individual portions of knowledge 


not with the meaning his words bore at ſome diſtant 
period or the materials of which they are com- 


to them according to the pureſt ſtandard of the lan- 


this reſpet. The gradations by which they change 
their ſenſe are ordinarily imperceptible; but from age 
to age their variations are often the moſt memorable 
and ſurpriſing. The true mode therefore of becom- 


ing acquainted with their exact force, is to liſten to 
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um as them in the beſt ſpeakers, and conider them as they 
RY to | occur in the belt wri: ers, that have yet appeared. 

9 Latin is indecd a language that will furniſh us with | 
the etymology of man of our own words; but it has 
ly re- perhaps peculin recommendations as a praxis in the 
effect. habits Of inne tigation and analyſts. Its words undergo 
F 17 18 ann uncommon number of Variations and Inflections. 
an . Thoſe inflections are more philofophically appropriated, 
e have = }- ard more didinct in their meaning, than the inflections 
uſe of Þ 48 language far., late. As the words in 
wever ol LY compoſition are not arranged in a pluloſophical 
here o natural order, the mind is obliged to exert itſelf to 
gur bange the cha 203, and is eon e to yield an un- 
as he W omitted attention to the inflections. It is there- 
which bre probable that the philoſophy of language 1s beſt 
as in EF 2cquired by ſtud 1 this language. Practice is ſu- 
of in- perior to theory; and this ſcience will perhaps be 
f more More ſucceſsfal! y learned, and more deeply imprinted, 
vledge WM by the peruſal of. Virgil and Horace, than by read- 
which, ning a thouſand treatiſes on univerſal grammar. 
ter, is Bxample ſeems to correipond to what is here ſtated, 
diſtant Few men have Written Engliſh with force and pro- 
com- „ * ho have been wholly unacquainted with the 
elongs ſcarned languages. Our fineſt writers and ſpeakers 


le lan- ws been men who amuſed themſelves during the 
ing in Wile of their lives with the peruf, al of the claſſics. 
:hange W707i: g is generally more eaiy than to diſcover by his 
m age ſtyle, „ a man has been deprived of the advan- 
orable . ages of aliterary education. 


)ecoM-. A further argument in favour of the ſtudy of the 


ten to in language, may be deduced from the nature of 
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logic, or the art of thinking. Words are of the utmoſt 
importance to human -underſtanding. Almoſt all the 
ideas employed by us in matters of reaſoning have been 


acquired by words. In our moſt retired coutempla- 
tions we think for the moit part in words; and upon 
F 


recollection can in moſt cafes eaſily tell in what lan- 


7 


„ Nel N * ID 
gunge we have been thinking. Witgout words, ut- 
tered, or thought ugon, we could not probably carry 
on any long train of deduction. The ſcience of think- 


* 1 - > 5 EF: * 2 5 S 1 a ns Fa > . / 
12g the erefore is little elle than tne ſcience of words. 


He that has not been ACCULOMER to renne upon words, 
and diſcriminate their £11: 1des of meaning, ww Th think 
4 i * 7 ” F 7 0 x A323 8 4 > 1 4, 1 5 \ 
and reaſon after a very Iniccurate and flovenly man- 
ry > + att } L A a 3 ge p . 
er. He that is not able to call his idea by various 


names, borrowed from various lan gu ages, WII! carcely 


be able to conceive his idea in a way preciſe, clear 


and unconfuſed. If therefore a man were confined in 
2 deſert iſland, and would neve again have occaſion ſo 
much as to hear the ſound of 115 Own voice, yet if at 
the fame time he would ſucceſsfully cultivate his under- 
ſtanding, he mult apply himſelf to a minute and per- 


ſevering budy of words and language. 


Laſtly there is reaſon to believe that the ſtudy of 


Latin would conſtitute a valuable part of education, 


though it were applied to no practical uſe, and were 
to be regarded as an affair of intellectual diicipline 
only. | | | „ 
There are two qualities eſpecially neceſſary to any 
conſiderable improvement of human underſtanding ; 


an ardent temper, and a habit of thinking with pre- 


cifion and order. The ſludy of the Latin language it 
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P ar ic alarly conducive to the prodution of the laſt of 
ele * ities. 
to this reſpect the ſtudy of Latin and of geometry 
might carbons be recommended for a fimlar reaſon. 
Geometry it ſhould feem would always form a part of 
a liberal courſe of ſtudies. It has its direct uſes and 
its indirect. It is of great importance for the im- 


provement of mechanics and the arts of life. It is eſ- 
ſeutial to the juſt maſtery of atronomy and various 


other eminent ſciences, But its indirect uſes are per- 


haps of more worth than its direct. It cultivates the 


powers of the mind, and g generates the moſt excellent 


habits. It eminently conduces to the making man a 


rational being, and accuſtoms him to a cloſeneſs of de- 


duction, that is not eaſily made the dupe of ambiguity, 
and carries on an eternal war againſt Prone and 


| impofition. | 


A ſimilar bene ſeems to ro! t the tudy of 


language and its infection. *. here is in order. 


Every thing is ſubjected to the mott inſſexible laws. 


The mind therefore which is accuſtomed to it, acquires 
kabits of order, aud of reg carding things in a ſlate of 
clearneſs, diſcrimination and arrangement. 

The diſcipline of mind here deſcribed is of ineſti- 
mable value. He that is not initiated in the practice 
of cloſe inveſtigation, is conſtantly expoſed to the 
danger of being deceived. His TOY have no 
fandard ; but are entirely at the mercy cf his age, his 
country, the books he chances to read, or the company 


he happens to frequent. iis mind is a wilderneſs. 
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It m. * contain excellent materials, but they are of no 
uſe. Tney oppreſs and choak one an other. He is 
ſubje& to a partial madneſs. He is unable to regulate 
his mind, and ſails at the mercy of every breath of 
accident or caprice. Such a perſon is ordinarily 
found incapable of application or perſeverance. He 
may form brilliant projects; but he hes neither the 
reſolution nor the power to carry any of them to its 
completion. | | Bs 
All talent may perhaps be afirmed to 2 conſiſt in ana- 
Iviis and diſſection, the turning a thing on all ſides, 


and examining it in all its 3 of views. An ordi- 
nary man ſees an object juſt as it happens to be preſen- 
ted to him, aud ices no more. But a man of genius 


#" CY IN gan 2 % * 2 by CL 
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takes it to pieces, enquires into It 
remarks its internal ſtructure, and conſiders what 
would have been the reſvlt, if its members had been 
combined in a different way, or ſubjected to different 
influences. The man of genius gains a whole magazine 
of thoughts, w here the ordinary man has received 
only one idea; and his powers are multiplied in pro- 
portion to the number of ideas upon which they are 
to be employed. Now there is perhaps nothing that 
contributes more eminently to this ſubtiliſing and 
multiplication of mind, than an attention to the 
ſtructure of language. „ : 

In matters of ſcience and the cultivation of the human 
mind it is not always ſufficiently attented to, that 
men are often eſſentially benefited by proceſſes, 
through which they have themſelves never actually 
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He is paſſ-4, but which have bee performed by their com- 


-gulate 5 panions and contemporaries. The literary w orld i 18 
ith of a immenſe community, the intercourſo of who! ſe mem- 


narily bers inc-{Cint ; and it is very common for a man to 


d-riveeminent advantage from ſtudies in which he 


5 5 wn: himſelf never engaged. Thoſe inhabitants of any 
1 of - Lite ig: countries of Europe, who are ac- 
1 0 cuſtomed to intellectual adtion, if they are not them- 
124 e IE frequent the ſociety of ſcholars, and 
Kae thus become familiar with ideas, the primary ſource 
= of which is only to be News in an acquaintance with 
deen. he learned lan gaages. I: therefore we would make 
. juſt el mate of the loſs that would be incurred by 
ms Wt: cv0iiton of claftical learning, we muſt not build 
| Wor climate upon perſons of talent among ourſelves 
what Wil have been deprived of that benefit. We muſt ſup- 
been . bs tte indirect, as wellas the direct improvement that 
ferent T kiiies from this Ipecies of Rudy, wholly baniſhed from 
ee fta e of the earth. | 
eived Let it be taken for gra — that the above arguments 
; Pro- . „ eſtablith the utility of claflical learning; it 
are emains to be determined whether' ir is neceſſary that 
that Wk. mould form a part of the education of youth, It 
and . be alleged, that, if it be a deſirable acquiſition, 
o the iF may with more Propr riety be made when a man is ar- 
Fived at years of diſcretion, that it will then be made 
Uman ich leſs expence of! labour and time, that the period 
| 28 youth ought not to be burthened with fo vexatious 
ally Þ tak, and that our early years may be more advan- 


ageouſly ſpent in acquiring the Knowledge of things, 
un of words, 
2 
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In anſwer to theſe objections, it may however be 
remarked, that it is not certain that, ifthe acquilition 
of the rudiments of claflical learning be deferred to 


our riper years, it will ever be made. It will require 


ſtrong inclination and conſiderable leiſure. A few ac. 
tive and determined ſpirits will ſarmount the difficul. 
ty; but many who v ould derive great benefit from the 
acquiſition, will certainly never arrive at it. 7, 
Our early vears, it is ſaid, may be more advanta- - 
geouſly ſpent in acquiring the knowledge of things, 5 
than of words. But this is by no means ſo certain a; 95 
at firſt ſight it may appear. If you attempt to teach 1 
children ſcience, commonly ſo called, it will perhaps 


be found in the ſequel that you have taught them no- 
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thing. You may teach them, like parrots, to repeat, 
but you can ſcarcely make them able to weigh the re. 5 
ſpective merits of contending hypotheſes. Mam? 
things that we go over in our youth, we find ourſelves 
compelled to recommence in our riper years unde 
peculiar diſadvantages. The grace of novelty they 5 
have forever lot. We are encumbered with prejudices . 
with reſpect to them; and, before we begin to learn, 5 
we mult ſet ourſelves with a determined mind to un- 
learn the crude mats of opinions concerning them that 
were once labor1ouſly inculcated on us. Fut in the ru- 
diments of language, it can icarcely be ſuppoſed that 
we ſhall hase any thing that we ſhall ſee reaſon tog 
wiſh obliterated from our minds. | 
| The age of youth ſeems particularly adapted to the 
learning of words. The judgment is then ſmall; 
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but the memory 15 retentive. In our riper years we 
remember palions, facts and arguments; but it is for 
the moſt part in youth only that we retain the very 


* rds in which they are conveyed. Youth eaſily con- 


tents itielf with this ſpecies of employment, eſpecially 
were it 15 not inforced with particular leverity. AC- 
QUILHORS, that are intupportably difguſtful in riper 


Fark are often found to afford to young perſons no 


contemptible amulement. 

It is not perhaps true that, in teaching languages 
to youth, we are impoſing on them an unneceſſary 
burthen, If we would produce right habits in the 
mind, it muſt be employed. Our early years muſt 
10t be ſpent in lethargic indolence, An active maturity , 
muſt be preceded by a buſy childhood. Let us not 
from a m:Rak en compaſfon to infant years, ſuffer the 
mind to grow up in habits of inattention and irreſolu- 
tion — 

If the fludv of the claſſics have the effect above 
aſcribed o it for refining and multiplying the intel- 
lectual powers, it will have this effect in a greater 
degree, the earlier it is introduced, and the more 
pliable and ductile is the mind that is employed on it. 
After a certain time the min that was neglected in 
the begin ming, grows A aukward and unw teldy, Its at- 
temps at aler 8 and grace are abortive. There is a 


certain ſlowneſs and tupidity that grows upon it. He 
therefore that would enlarge the mind and add to its 


quantity of exiſtence, mult enter upon his taſk at an 


. 


early period. 


es 
Te |. 


here taken on the ſubject, that probably 


ſome clearneſs of thinking will almoſt infallib 
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The benefits of claſſical learning Would perhaps 
never have been controverted, 
Children 
learn to dance and to fence, they learn French and 


accompanied with unnecefiary rigours. 


Italian and mutic, without its being found neceilary to 
beat them for that purpoſe. A reaſonable man will not 
eaſily be perſuaded that there is ſome myiterious 
quality in clafſical learning that ſhould make it an 


exception to all other inſlances. 


There is one obſervation arifing from the view 
deſerves to 
be ſtated. It has often been faid that clatic: ! learning 
1s an excellent accompliſhment in men devoted to let- 
ters, but that it is ric 
dren are 
deſire to give them a ſuperfici. 2] acquaintance with La- 


tin, which in the ! ſequ ze! will 1 infallib Wy Fe N into neg. 


S 


kt. A concluſion op voſite to this, is dic 
preceding reflections. 


the future deſtination and propenfities of our children. 


But let them be taken for granted in the preſent argu- 
ment, yet, if there be any truth in the above reaſon- 
ings, no portion of clafſic al inſtruction, however ſmall, 


need be wholly loft. 


Some refinement of mind and 
ly reſult 
from grammatical f nes. 


ſelf mould ever after be negle 


DO 


'Thongh tie language it- 
ected, fome portion of a ge- 
neral ſcience has thus been acquired, which can ſearee- 
y be forgotten, Though our children ſhould be deſtin- 
ed to the humbleſt occupation, that does not ſeem to 


if they had not been 


lienlons, in parents whoſe chil- 
deſtined to more ordinary Occupations, to 


ate 2d by. the 


We can never certainly foreſee 
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Wc 2 ſuficient reaſon for our denying them the aequiſi- 
1 tion of ſome of the moſt fundamental documents a 
7 bum. in anderſtanding. | 


E So AE Vit 
oF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


L: 8 UM FR ABLE are = diſcuMons that 1 origi- 
Wnaced in the comparative adyantages of public and 
5 private education. The chief benefit attendant on 
2 private inſtruction ſeems to be the following. 
. There is no motive more powerful in its operations 
: upon the human mind, than that which originates 1n 
r A child muſt labour under peculiar diſ- 
Edlantages, who is turned looſe among a multitude of 
er children, and left to make his way as he can, 
BF ith ro one ſtrongly to intereſt himſelf about his joys 
Pr his ſorrows, and no one eminently concerned as to 
whether he makes any improvement or. not. . In this 
pnanimating 5tuation, alone in the midſt of a crowd, 
there is great danger that he ſhould become ſullen and 
eliſh, Knowing nothing of his ſpecies. but from the 
ſterity of diſcipline or the ſhock of contention, he 
uſt be expected to acquire a deſperate ſort of firm- 
eſs and inflexibility. The ſocial affect ions are the 
nief awakeners of man. It is difficult for me to feel 
nuch cagerneſs in the purſuit of that by which I ex- 
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the approbation of his neighbour ? Who ever was | 
tioned. by the ſuffrage of a byſtander? And, if thi 


more may it be expected to attend upon inexperiencalli 


things ; and the only mode perhaps to inſpire me wil 
ſelf- value, is for me to perceive that I am regarded 


him cagerly deſirous of any attainment, you mu 
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pect to contribute to no man's gratification or a 
ment. I cannot entertain a generous complacency j 
myſelf, unleſs I find that there are others that 4 
value on me. I ſhall feel little tern ptation to the cul Y 


8 
n 
2 
La 


an intereſt. The firfi thing that gives ſpring and er 
Panſion to the infant learner, is Vraile 3 bot io moch 3 
perhaps becauſe it gratines the e ap? ><tite of Vanity, = : 
from a liberal ſatis fad ion in communic: ated and i 
ciprocal pleaſure. To give plealure to another ol F 
duces in me the molt animated and unequivocal c 
ſciouſneſs of exiſtence. Not only the paſhons of men 4 | 
but their very judgments, are to a great degree th : 0 
creatures of ſympathy. Who ever thought highly . 
his own talents, till he found thoſe talents obtainigꝗ . 


tisfied with his own exertions, till they had been ſand 1 
ſcepticiſm occur in dur matureit vears, how mui 
childhood? Ihe greateſt ſtimulus to ambition 1s fa 


me to conceive that I am fitted for extraordinar 


extraordinary by another. Thoſe things which an 
cenſured ina child, he learns to be aſhamed of; thol 
things for which he is commended, he contemplate 
in himſelf with pleaſure. If therefore you would hat 


thoroughty convince him that it is regarded bu yo 
With delig at. 5 
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art! EE A | | 
This advantage however of private education it is 


no,. 5 means impoſſible 1 In 4 great degree to combine 


cy ii 
„ %% ( ane i en! 
5 hough perhaps theſe can ſcarcely follow him when he 
© taxon | 


5 
HY 
4 E J. 


much 


ith public. Your child may be treated with eſteem 
ad gigiactlon in the intervals of his ſchool education, 


eturas to the roof of inſtruction. Praiſe, to produce 
ts juſt effect, oug! ht not perhaps to be adminiſtered! in 
Teauen t doſe | 


Nee 
. 
2 


955 1 1 On the other 8 there is an advantage in public 
d . 1 wee in its tendency to that juſt deſeribed. 

* pro 3 inte education is almoſt neceſſarily deficient in ex- 
1 cop k itements 5 ciety is the true awakener of man; and 
meißt abe little true focfety, where the diſparity of 


ce (fon 15 fo great as between a boy and his precep- 
1 7 tor. A Kind of lethargy and langour creeps upon this 

Soo ae ſtudles. W! hy ſhould he ſtudy ? He has 
as f. oy neicher rival to! ſorpaſs, nor companion with whom to 
1 {anc 


if thy 


mul 


koi his progreſs, Praiſe loſes its greateſt charm 
ben given in folitude. It has not the pomp and en- 
nantinent, that under other circumſtances would ac- 


ſencef Company it. It has the appearance of a cold and con- 


18 il certed ſtratagem, to intice him to induſtry by indirect 


30a onfiderations, A boy, educatcd apart from boys, 
as a fort of unri ipened hermit, with all the gloom and 
lazy-pacing blood 1n« cid ent to that profeſſion, _ 

A ſccond advantage attendant upon pubile educa- 
tion is chat a real ſcholar is ſeldom found to be pro- 
luced | in any other way. This! is rincipally owing. 


1 to che circumit.nce that, in private education, the 
wußg rodiments are ſe arcely everſo much dwelt upon ; the 
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draught*; 


is that which I endure alone; the whole weight of 
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inglorious e unglittering ds tions are feldom 
laid with ſufficient care. A private pupil! is too much MW 
of a man. He dwelfs on thoſe tings which can beg ; 
made ſubjects of reaſoning or ſources of amuſement; | 
and eſcapes from the tak of endleſs repetition. But 63 
public education is leſs atientive and complaiſant ti 
this ſpecies of impatience. Society chears the rugged 7 
path, and beguiles the tedicuſaeſs of the way. [t . 
renders the mechanical part of literature ſupportable, 
Thirdly, public education is beſt adapted for the 
generation of a robuſt and healthful mind. All educa. | | 
tion is deſpotiſm. It is perhaps impoſſible tor the 


_ young to be conducted without INtTOAUCING in many. So 


caſes the tyranny of implicit obedience. Go there; 
do that; read; write; riſe; lie down ; will perhays : 
for ever be the language addreſſed to youth by age, In 5 1 
private education there is danger that this ſuperintend- 
ence ſhould extend to too many particulars, The 
anxiety of individual affection watches the boy too 5 
narrowly, controls him too much, renders him too | 
poor a ſlave. In public education there is comparative 5 
liberty The boy k ows how much of his time is 
ſubjected to his taſk-maſter, and how much is {a redly 
his own. Slavery, drſgviſe it as we will, is a bitter 
and will always excite a mutinous and in- 
dignant ſpirit. But the moſt wretcned of all flaveries 


which falls upon my own ſhoulders, and in which | 
have no fellow-ſufferer to ſhare with me a particle of 


* Sterne. 


1 £00 
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WE: crings with an equal mind. I do not feel annihi- 
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| y burthen. Under this ſlavery the mind puſillani- 
ouſly ſhrinks. I am left alone with my tyrant, and 
um utterly hopeleſs and forlorn. Bar when I have 
Companions in the houſe of my labou r, my mind begins 
o erect itſelf, I place ſome glory in bearing my 


ed by my condition, but find that I alſo am ſome- 
g. I just the account in my own mind with my 


& maſter, and ſay, Thus far you may proceed; ; but 
here is à conqueſt that you cannot atchieve. The 
ontrol exerciſed in private education is a contention 
f the paſſions; and J feel all the bitterneſs of being | 


_ bliged unmurmuring to ſubmi. the turbulence of my 


Won paſions to the turbulence of the paſſions of my 
W:cccpior. Anger glows in the breaſt of both the con- 


ending parties; my heart pants with indignation 
Eoin! the injuſtice, real or imaginary, that I endure 


; in tue final triumph of my Brobdingnagian perſecutor 


oo recogniſe the indulgence of hatred and revenge. But 


Wn the diſcipline of a public ſchool 1 ſubmit to the in- 


tive flexible laws of nature and neceſſity, in the adminiſ- 


ration of which the paſſions have little ſhare. The 
ater is an object placed in too diſtant a ſphece for me 

o enter into contention with him. I hve in a little ; 
world of my own of which he is no member; and I 
Wcarcely think more of quarrelling with him, than 
E ſailor does of bearing malice ag:inſt a tempeſt. 
The conſequences of theſe two modes of education 
are uſually eminently conſpicuous, When the ſe olar 
Is grown up into a man. | The pupil of private educa« 
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reſemblance to the world. It is deſirable that we 


xals cannot be effectually taught, but where thi 
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tion is commonly either aukward and ſilent, or pen 
preſumptuous and pedantical. In either caſe he is oy 
of his element, embarraſſed with himſelf, and chief 
anxious about how he ſhall appear. On the Contrary . 
the pupil of public education uſually knows himielMf 
and reits upon his proper centre, He is eaſy an 
frank, neither enger to ſhow himſelf, nor afraid a 
being obſcrved. His ſpirits are gay and unifom 
His una gination is playtul, and his limbs are ad 
tive. Not engroffed by a continual attention to hind 
ſelf, his gencrolity is ever ready to break out; 7 
is eager to fly to the afliftance of others, and intrepiſ 
and bold in the face of danger. He has been uſed oi 
contend only upon a footing of equality; or to endun 


ſuffering with equanimity and courage, His ſpin 


therefore is unbroken ; while the man, who bas bee 
privately educated, too often continues for the remain 
der of his life timid, incapable of a ready ſelf-poſlel 
fon, and ever prote to prognoſticate ul of the conten 
tions in WRICH he may UNavOIGab!y be engaged. 

We ſhall perhaps perceive a fill further advantage 
in public education, if we reflect that the ſcene which 
is to prepare us for the world, ſhould have ſom 


ſhould be brought in early life to experience hu 
man events, to ſuffer human adverſities, and to of 
ſerve human paſſions. To practice upon a ſmaller theatt 
the buſineſs of the worid, muſt be one of the moſt def 
rable ſources of inſtruction and improvement. Ma 


topics and occaſions of moral conduct offer themſelys 
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„ repered, juſt in that tumultuous ſeaſon of human life 
raid oe - 5 | . 
—_ en temptation has the greateſt power. They find 

wi | ; : by oe | | 
re T7 herous, deceitful and {elfiſh ; they find the 


o hin ; 5 5 
orſucd; while their minds, unwarned of the truth, 


tren pe d ed univerſal honeſty. They come into the world, 
. U =: | 5 N | . . . - 
55 igaorant of every thing it contains, as uninſtructed 
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| £lſe tenderneſs for their children ſometimes induces 


aarents to wiſh to keep them wholly unacquainted 
ith the vices, the irregularities and injuftice of their 
decies. But this mode of proceeding ſeems te have a 
bil ect. They are introduced to tem=tation un- 


+ 


n the ſcenes they have to encounter, as if they had 
paſſed their early years in a deſert iſland. Surely the 


Pvantages we poſſeſs for a gradual initiation of our 


1 outh in the economy of human life, ought not to be 


pleted. Surely we ought to anticipate and bre 
ne ſhock, which might otherwiſe perſuade them that 
ne leſſons of education are an antiquated legend, and: 
tue practices of the ſenſual and corrupt the only prac- 
tices proper to men. 5 : 
The objections to both the modes of education 
here diſcuſſed are of great magnitude, Tt is una- 
voidable to enquire, whether a middle way might not 
be ſelected, neither entirely public, nor entirely pri- 
vate, avoiding the miſchiefs of each, and embracing 
the advantages of both. This however is perhaps a 


ſubordinate queſtion, and of an importance purely 


emporary. We have here conſidered only the modes of 


education at this time in practice. Perhaps an adven- 


urous and undaunted philoſophy would lead to the; 


ſo faſciniting in either, as ſhould in reaſon check the 
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rejecting them altogether, and purſuing the inveſti 


gation of a mode totally diſfmilar. There is nothing 


further excuriions of our underſtanding * 


ESSAY VIII. 


OF THE HAPPINESS. OF YOUTH, 


. SUBJECT upon which the poets of all ages ; 


have delighted to expatiate, is the happineſs of 


youth. 


This is a topic which has uſually. been died by 
perſons advanced in life. I do not 3 that it has 
been ſelected as a theme for e by the young 


themſelves. 


It is eaſy to perceive Why the opinion upon which 


it proceeds, has been ſo generally entertained. 


The appearance of young perions is eflentially gra 
tifying to the eye. Their countenances are uſually 


ſmooth ; unmarked with wrinkles; unfurrowed by 
time. Their eye is ſprightly and roving. Their 


limbs elaſtic and active. Their temper kind, and 


eaſy of attachment. They are frank and inartificial; 


and their frankneſs ſhbws itſelf in their very voice. 
Their gaiety is noiſy and obtruſive. Their ſpirits 
l he ſubject here treated of, may be conſidered as taken 
up, at the point were the preſent diſquilition leaves it, 18 


Eſſay IX. 


inveſt. 
othing | 
Ck thy 


Ely VIII. Of the Happineſs of You, 35 
are inexhauſtible; and their ſorrows and chalk; cares 


are ſpeedily diſmiſſed. 
Such is frequently the appearance of youth. Are 


WT they happy? Probably not. 


A reaſonable man will entertain a ſuſpicion of that 
eulogium of a condition, which is always made by 
perſons at a diſtance from it, never by the perſon him 


ſelf. | 
I never was told, when a boy, of the ſuperior fe- 


licity of youth, but my heart revolted from the aſſer- 


| tion, Give me at leaſt to be a man! 


Children, it is ſaid, are free from the cares of the- 
world. Are they without their cares? Of all cares“ 
thoſe that bring with them the greateſt conſolation, a are 


te cares of independence. 


There is no more certain ſource of ala than 
the conſciouſneſs that I am of ſome importance in the- 
world, A child uſually feels that he is nobody. Pa- 


rents, in the abundance of their providence, take 


good care to adminiſter to them the bitter recollection. 
How ſuddenly does a child rife to an enviable degree 
of happineſs, who feels that he has the honour to be 


truſted and conſulted by his ſuperiors ? 


But of all the ſources of unhappineſs to a young per- 


ſon the greateſt is a ſenſe of ſlavery. How grie vous“ 


the inſult, or how contemptible the ignorance, that“ 
tells a child that youth is the true ſeaſon of felicity, - 
when he feels himſelf checked, controled, and ty- 
ranni ſed over in a thouſand ways? I am rebuked, and 


my heart! is ready to burſt with indignation. A con 
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ſciouſneſ: of the power aſſumed over me, and of th 
unſparing manner in which it is uſed, is intolerable 
There is no moment free from the danger of harſh * 5 


N 
8 
404 
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dictatoriab intern uption; the periods, when my thought 


8 
3 


5 


leis heart began to loſe the ſenſe of its dependence, 
ſeem of all others moſt expoſed to it. There is ng . 
equality, no reaſoning, between me and my taſk-mal. - 
ter. * If 1 attempt it, it is conſidered as mutiny If 
it be ſeemingly conceded, it is only the more ap” | 
mockery. He is always in the right; right and pow: 
er in theſe trials are found to be inſeparable compan- 
ions. 1 deſpiſe myſelf for having f forgotten my miſery, 
and ſuffered my heart to be deluded into a tranſitory 
Joy. Dearly indeed, by tv enty years of bondage, do 
I purchaſe the ſcanty portion of liberty, which the 


OE ons 

e 

GIS Ds 788 
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government 0 my country happens to concede to iti 
adult ſubjects 5 
The condition of a negro- ſlave in the Weſt Indies, 
is in many reſpects preferable to that of the youthful 
ſon of a free-born European. The ſlave is purchaſed 
upon a view of mercantile ſpeculation ; and, when he 


VEL 


has finiſhed his daily portion of labour, his maſter con- 
cerns himſelf no. further about him. But the watchful 
care of the parent is endleſs. The youth is never free 


from the danger cf its grating interference. 
If he be treated with particular indulgence, and 
made what is called a ſpoiled child, this ſerves in ſome 


reſpects to aggravate the miſery of occafional control. 
Deluded with the phantom of independence, he feels 
with double bitterneſs that he is only bound in ferters 


of gold, 


ought 1if-. 


ters 


and art, are but lines and angles to him. 
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Pain is always more vividly remembered than plea- 


| ſure, and conſtitutes ſomething more ſubſtantial in my 


recollections, when I come to caſt up the ſum of my 


But not only are the pains of youth more frequent 


W :: galling, their pleaſures alſo are comparatively 


flight and worthleſs, The greateſt pleaſures of which 
the human mind is ſuſceptible, are the pleaſures of con- 
ſciouſneſs and ſympathy. Youth knows nothing of the 
delights ofa refined talte ; the ſofteſt ſcenes of nature 
He rarely 
experiences eit! herſelf. compizrence or {elf-approbation. 
Bis friendſhips have for the moſt part no ardour, and 
are the mere ſhadows and mimicry of friendihip. His 
pleaſures are like the friſking and frolic of a calf, 
Thele pleaſures however, which have {o often been 
the ſubject of lying ex<ggeration, deſerve to be Rated 
with Ginplicity and truta. The organs of ſeuſe are 
probibiy in a tate of the greateſt ſennbility in an early 
period cf life. Many of tueir perceptions are height⸗ 
ened, at years of maturity, by means of the aſſociation 
07 ideas, andgof the manner in whichideas of ſenſe and 
ideas of intellect are melted into a common maſs, But 


the imple pleaſures of ſenſe, that is, as many of them 
as are within the reach of youth, are at that age moſt 


exquiſitely felt. This is particularly obvious in the 
pleaſures of the palate, The caſe is the ſame with 
limple ſounds, light, colours, and every thing that 
agrecably impreſſes the organs of fight. | 

Another circumſtance conducive to the pleaſures of 
youth, is the pliabilit) and variableneſs of their minds. 
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In the caſe of the adult, circumſtances make a durable 
impreſſion. The incidents that happen in the morning, 
modify my temper through the whole courſe of the 
evening. Grief does not calily yield its place to joy. 
If I have ſuffered to-day from the influence of unjuſt 
control, my temper becomes embittered. 1 fit down 
in thoughtful ſilence, and abhor to be amuſed. What 
has once ſtrongly ſeized the affections either of exulta- 
tion or ſorrow, does not eaiily looſen its graſp, but 
pertinaciouſly retains its ſeat upon my heart. 
In young perſons it is otherwiſe. Theirs is the 
tear, in many inſtances at leaſt, forgot as ſoon as 
ſhed *. Their minds are like a ſheet of white paper, 
which takes any impreſſion that it is propoſed to make 
upon it. Their pleaſures therefore are, to a great 
degree, pure and unadulterated, This is a circum- 
ſtance conſiderably enviable, | 
The drawbacks to which it is ſubjeQ, are, firſt, 
that their pleaſures are ſuperficial and worthleſs, 
They ſcarcely ever ſwell and elevate the mind. Se- 
condly, they are pleaſures which cannot, to a Child of 
any ſagacity, when reflected upon and ſummed to- 
gether, conftitute happineſs. He ſees that he was 
pleaſed, only becauſe he was ſeduced to forget him- 
ſelf. When his thoughts return home, he is pleaſed 
no longer. He is perhaps indignant againſt himſelf 
for having ſuffered ſo groſs a deluſion. He abhors the 
Navery that conſtitutes his lot, and loaths the N 
neſs 1 his condition. 


Mp Gray. 


Eſfay vm. Of the Happineſs of Youth. — 57 
Part J. Thoſe perſons have made a ſatire of life, but a 
ſatire impotent and nugatory, who have repreſented 


arable 1 

ming [youth as the proper ſeaſon of joy. Though the world 
3 

>f the is a icene full of mixture and alloy, it is yet not fo 


completely an abortion as this ſentiment would repre- 
fſendit. If you aſk men in general, whether they re- 
gd life as a blefling, they will perhaps heſitate ; 
bor they will recollect ſome feelings of exultation, 
Wome moments in which they felt with internal pride 
W whitit was to exiſt, and many of them will hereby 
be induced to pronounce in favour of life. But who 
can ſuppoſe himſelf a child, and look with exultation 
upon that ſ pecies of exiſtence? The principal ſources 
of manly pleaſure probably are, the feeling that we 


) Joy, 
unjuſt 
down 
What 
rulta- 


„ but 
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aper, a 4 
oY alſo are of ſome importance and account, the conſcious 
great power of conforming our actions to the dictates of 
wy our own underſtanding, an approving ſenſe of the 


rectitude of our own determinations, and an affee- 
tionate and heroical ſympathy in the welfare of others, 
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To every one of theſe young perſons are almoſt uni- 
formly ſtrangers, 
This is probably a fair and impartial view of the 
| pleaſures and pains of the young. It would be highly 
vjuſt to ſuppoſe that the adult who infli& theſe pains, 
are gencrally actuated by malignity. In ſome inſtan- 
Jes, where the miſcarriage has been moſt complete, 
the Eindneſs and diſintereſted zeal of its author has been 
eminent. But kindneſs and diſintereſted zeal muſt be 
ina great meaſure nugatory, where the methods pur- 
ſued are founded in error. If the condition of the 
young 1s to be pitied, the condition of thoſe whe 
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| ſuperintend them, is ſometimes equally . of com- 


paſſion. The object of true philoſophy will never be 


to generate the hate ful paſſions; it enters impartially 


into the miſeries of the tyrant and the ſlave. The in- 


tention therefore of theſe ſpeculations, ought to be 


conſidered as that of relieving, at once, the well. 
meaning, but miſguided oppreſſor, and rhe unforty- 
nate and helpleſs oppreſſed; | | 

Conſiderations, ſuch as we are here diſcuſſing, may 
indeed terrify the timid and cowardly parent or in- 
ſtructor; they will not have that effect upon the 
generous and the wiſe. Such is the condition of 


_ terreſtrial exiſtence. We cannot move a limb without 


the riſk of deſtroy ing animal life, and, which is worſe, 


producing animal torture, We cannot exiit without 


generating evil. The more active and earneſt we are, 
the more miſchief ſhall we effect. The wiſeſt legu- 
lator, the moſt admirable and exemplary author, has 
probably, by his errors, occaſioned a greater ſum of 
private miſery, than ever flowed fram the agency of 


any ſupine and torpid, however worthleſs, individual, 


We muſt therefore ſteel ourſelves againſt this inevitable 
circumſtance of our lot; and exert our underſtandings 


in ſober deliberation, to diſcover how we may be made 
authors of the greateſt overbalance of good. 


But, ſome will ſay, this depreſſing condition of 
human life, ought carefully to be d from us, 


not obtruded upon our view. 


The brave man will never ſhrink 3 a calm and 
rational ref] ponſibility. Let us put him in the place of 
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| 2re not written to inſtruct the young how they are to 
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the inſtructor in queſtion; he will ſay to his pupil, I 


know 1 ſhall occaſion you many calamities ; this with 
all my diligence and good will I cannot avoid. But 
I will endeavour to procure for you a greater ſum of 


[happineſs than it is probable any other perſon, who 


mould be ſubſlituted in my place, would do; I will 


| end cavour ultimately to render you wiſe, and virtuous, 
and active, and independent, and elf apm and 


contented. 


There is a very obvious reaſon why ſuch diſcufi ons 
as that in Which we are engaged, if purſued with an 


adventurous and ſcrutinifing ſpirit, ſhould have an 


appearance of partiality, and ſeem to eſpouſe the cauſe 


of the young againſt the adult. There are certain 


modes of education eftabliſhed in ſociety ; theſe are 


. en to our inſpection; we may inveſtigate them with 
accuracy and minuteneſs, The hypothetical modes 


which appear in ſpeculation to have ſome advantages 
over them, are for the moſt part yet untried ; we 
cannot follow them 1n their detail; we have often but 
an imperfect view of their great outline. Defects 
therefore we can point out with confidence, while it 
is only in an obſcure and ambiguous ſtyle that we can 
diſcourſe of their remediee. 

In treating on the ſubject of education, it muſt of 
courſe be againſt the inſtructor, not his pupil, that 
we muſt direct our animadverſions. The pupil is the 
clay in the hands of the artificer ; I muſt expoſtulate 
with him, not with his materials. Books of education 
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form their ſeniors, but to aſſiſt the adult in diſcovering 
how to faſhion the youthful mind. 

It would be peculiarly unfortunate, if document, i 
the object of which is to improve education, and 
conſequently to inſpire the adu't with new ardour Wl 
ſhould he judged to have a diſcouraging tendency, In. 15 
ſtru ors indeed, as we now Fnd them, are too often 
unworthy and nnamiable ; but inſtru tion is not on tha 
account a leſs generous and lofty taſk, It is Inct 85 
dent alike to the profeſſors of every art to en- %, 
merate difficulties and unfold them; to fhoy 4 
how © Alps on Alps ariſe*,”” in oppoſition to the . 
daring adventurer. Having done ſo, they muſt al- 
ways in a conſiderable degree leave him to ſurmoun Wi 
the obſtacles for himſe if. Language is adequate to the 85 
firſt of theſe objects; it ſinks under the delicacy and E 
individualities of the {ccond. The groveling and fee. 
ble hearted are conſequently diſcouraged ; they defer 
the vocation they haſtily choſe. But the courage of 
the generoully ambitious is by this means elevated to 


its nobleſt height. 
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/ering 


nents, 
„ and 7 E88 ( 
y. In. : 
Often 


n that | 


= THE COMMUNICATION OF KNOWLEDGE, 


3 INCH | = = Rs 

—_—_ IX what manner would reaſon, independently of the 

eny EY | 5 cy | | 

a WW: cccived modes and practices of the world, teach us to 
ow 3 | a 


Communicate knowledge? 


o the 
# at Liberty is one of the moſt deſirable of all ſublunary 


Nount 
to the 
V and 


advantages. I would willingly therefore communicate 


Wknowiedoe, without infringing, or with as little as 


- 3 violence to, the volition and individual judg- 
d fee ment of th e perſon to be inſtructed. 
defer =  Apdia I defire to excite a given individual to the 
ge of : acquiſition of K knowledge. The only poſſible method 
ted te 27 in which I can excite a ſenſitive being to the perfor- 
W mance of a vo! untary ation, is by the exhibition of 
. motive. | | | - | 
b Motives are of two ſorts, intrinſic and extrinſic. 


— 


Iitrinc motives are thoſe which ariſe from the in- 
Iherent nature of the thing recommended. Extrinſic 
notives are thoſe which have no conſtant and unalter- 
+ able connection with the thing recommended, but are 
ombined with i : by accident or at the pleaſure of ſome 
individual. 

Thus, I may recommend ſome ſpecies of nad 


edge by a diſplay of the advantages which will 
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neceſſarily attend upon its acquiſition, or flow fron 
its poſſeſſion. Or, on the other hand, I may recom. 
mend it deſpotically, by ailurements or menaces, bi 175 
ſhowing that the pariuit of it will be attended wit 1 
my approbation, aud that the neglect of it will be rei 
garded by me with difpleaſure. = 
. The firſt of theſe claſſes of motives 1s unqueſtionably 25 
{08 the beſt. To be governed by ſuch motives is the pure 5 


4 W | and genuine condition of a rational being. By exe 
. | ciſe it ſtren gthens the jud gment. It elzvates us with 5 
5 a ſenſe of independence. It cauſes a man to Randi 
j WS alone, and is the only method by which he can beg 
. N rendered truly an individual, the creature, not fff 

"mM implicit faith, but of his own underſtanding. 5 


418 If a thing be rea] ly good, it can be ſhown to be . 


hl ſuch. If you cannot demonſtrate its excellence, i 5 
FO may well be ſuſpected that you are no proper judge = 
Tl | of it. Why ſhould not ! be admitted to decide, up 

ö that which ; is to be acquired by the ap PP" ica tion of my Y 
| labour ? N 
„ | Is it 1 1 a child ſhould learn a ching 5 
08 Ec before it can have any idea of its value? It is probable _ 
that there is no one thing that it is of eminent impor: : 

tance for a child to learn. The true object of juvenile 5 


education, is to provide, againſt the age of five and 
twenty, a mind well regulated, active, and prepare i N 


to learn. Whatever will inſpire habits of induitryi 


and obſervation, will ſufficiently anſwer this purpol 5 


Is it not poſable to ſind ſemething that will fulfil thei 15 


*gee the cloſe of Eſlay I, 


Part! 


lay IX. Of the Communication of Knowledge, 63 
/ fi ron = | + 


recom onditions, the benefit of which a child ſhall under- 
| land, and the acquiſition of which he may be taught 


Ee : 

** 7 o deſire? Study with defire is real activity: without 
be re. 5 Iere it is but the ſemblance and mockery of activity. 
Wc: us not, in the eagerneſs of our haſte to educate, 
5 forget all the ends of education. 


onal Wl 
e pur The moſt deſirable mode of education therefore, in 


BE! intances where it ſhall be found ſufficiently prac- 
5 wit ticable, is that which is careful that all the acquiſitions 


Wof the pupil ſhall be preceded and accompanied by de- 


an be re. The beſt motive to learn, is a perception of 
not ofthe value of the thing learned. The workſ motive, with- 
Wout deciding whether or not it be neceſſary to have re- 


to b courſe to it, may well be affirmed to be conſtraint and 


ce, i 5 fear. There is a motive between theſe, leſs pure than the 
judge 5 firſt, but not ſo diſpleaſing as the laſt, which is defire, 
. not ſpring ing from the intrinſic excellence of the object, 
but from the accidental attractions which the teacher 
W may have annexed to it. 


According to the received modes of education, 


exet- 


upoi 


of m 


nee mn firſt, and the pupil foll 
oba ker goes firſt, and the ply aen ns 
por ing to the method here recommended, it is probable 


and : that the ns ſhould go firſt, and the mater follow *, 


1 
& and * To ſome peine this expreſſion may be ambiguous. The 


ö - 8 | 59 

pare Wt ſort of « going firſt” and * following” here cenſured, may be 
duty con: >ared to one perſon's treading over a portion of ground, 
and another's coming immediately after, treading in his foot- 


rpoſe. 


| chef C ſteps. The adult muſt undoubtedly be ſuppoſed to have ac- 


85 
proper intervals incite and conduct their deligenee, but not 


ſo as to ſuperſede in them the exerciſe of their own.diſcretion.: ! 


| quired their information before the young; and they may at 
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if 1 learn nothing but what I defire to learn, win i 
ſhould hinder me from being my own preceptor? Ml 
The firſt object of a ſyſtem of inſtructing, ui 
to give to the pupil a motive to learn. We hay 19 
ſeen how far the eſtabliſned ſyſtems fail in this ofce 
The ſecond object is to ſmooth the difficult 
which preſent themſelves in the ac quifition of knoy: | 
ledge. 
The method of education here ſuggeſted is inconM 
parably the beſt adapted to the firſt of theſe objects. 
is ſufficiently competent to anſwer the purpoſes of H 
laſt. | S 
Nothing can be more happily adapted to remove th 85 


N N T 3 
. 2 EDS 8 
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diffculties of inſtruction, than that the pupil ſhoul! 8 
firſt be excited to defire knowledge, and next that hi z 
diffcalties ſhould be ſolved for him, and his pat! 5 
cleared, as often and as ſoon as he thinks proper i T 
deſire it. ; 

This plan is calculated acively to change the fact 5 
of education. The whole formidable apparatus whic 7 
has hitherto. attended it, is ſwept away. Stricth 2 
ſpeaking, no ſuch characters are left upon the icene 5 
as either preceptor or pupil. The boy, like the man 
ſtudies, becauſe he deſires it. He proceeds upon N 
plan of his own invention, or which, by adopting £ 


he has made his own. Every thing beſpeaks indepen 
dence and equality, The man, as well as the boy, 
would be glad in caſes of difficulty to conſult a perſoiM 
more informed than himſelf, That the boy is accuſton 
ed almoſt always to conſult tlie man, and not the mat 4 
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5 EY 


b | 5 8 
fo the boy, is to be regarded otter as an accident, than 
ing, any thing eſſential. Much even of this would be 
« han removed, if we remembered that the moſt inferior 


off.ce 
cult 
Knop. 


judge may often, by the varieties of his apprehenſion, 
Naive valuable information to the moſt enlightened. 
_ The boy however ſhould be conſulted by the man 
FH pnaffe cedly, not according to any preconcerted ſcheme, 
incom 
ects, | 5 what he is not. | 

5 of the There are three conſiderable advantages which 
vould attend upon this ſnecies of education. 
Firſt, liberty. Three fourths of the ſlavery 2 


Peſtraint that are now impoſed upon young perſons 


or for the purpoſe of perſuading him that he 1s 


ove the 
{hoult 
hat al would be annihilated ata ſtroke. 

Secondly, the judgment would be ſtrengthened by 
Wontinual exerciſe. Boys would no longer learn their 
5 eſſons after the manner of parrots. No one would 
12 fag Nara without a reaſon, ſatisfactory to himſelf, why 
which - learned; and it would perhaps be well, if he were fre- 
trichh enn prompted to aſſign his reaſons. Boys would 
> {cel 5 hen conſider for themſelves, whether they underſtood: 
_ I they read, Fo know when and how to aſk a 


Wh oeflion is no contemptible part of learning. Some- 


e mar, 
pon i 
ay they | would paſs over difficulties, and megle& 
Wfential preliminaries; but then the nature of the thing 
Would ſpeedily recal them, and induce them to return 


PLING 
depen. 
1e boy, 


perſon 5 o examine the tracts which before had been over- 
-uſtonWWooked, For this purpoſe it would be well that the 


bjects of their juvenile ſtudies ſhould often be diſ- 


bed, and that one boy ſhould compare his progreſs. 
- 2-6 | 
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the path for himſelf. Without increaſing his diff 5 


| you, or, in other words, to aſk the queſtion before he ; 
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and his compe ence to decide in certain points with 


| . of another. There is nothing that more ſtrong! 


excites our enquiries than this mode of detecting our 
ignorance. | 1 85 
Thirdly, to ſtudy for ourſelves is the true method 


of acquiring habits of activity. The horſe that Zoe: 5 


round in a will, and the boy that is anticipated and 5 
led by the hand in all his acquirements, are not active. 2 
1 do not call a wheel that turns round fifty times ina 5 
minute, active. Activity is a mental quality, I : 
therefore you would generate habits of activity, tur 
the boy looſe in the fields of ſcience, Let him explor 


cultics, you may venture to leave him for a moment 
and ſuffer him to ak himſelf the queſtion before he aſc 


receives the information. Far be it from the ſyſten 
here laid down, to increaſe the difficulties of youtl, 7 
No, it diminiſhes them a hundred fold, Its ofhce l Z 
to produce inclination ; and a v ling temper makes z 
every burthen light. | | 4 

Laſtly, it is the tendeney of this ſyſtem to produce 
in the young, when they are grownup to the ſtature d 5 


men, a love of literature. The eſtablifhed modes d 5 


education produce the oppoſite effect, unleſs in a for 
tunate few, who, by the celerity of their progreſs, and 5 
the diſtinctions they obtain, perhaps eſcape from thi b 
general influence. But, in the majority of caſes, tit : 
memory of our ſlavery becomes aſſociated with thi 
$udies we purſued, and it is not till after repeat 
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ſtruggles, that thoſe things can be rendered the objects 
of our choice, which were for ſo long a time the 
themes of compulſion, 'T his is particularly unfortunate, 


nethad don the difficulties that beſet the entrance of literature, 


3 PTY Fa) 
at por Wi aud then ſhould quit it when perhaps, but for this 


WE unfortunate ailociation, the obſtacles were all ſmoothed, 
active. 
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and the improvement to be made was attended through 
all its Reps with unequivocal delight. 

There is but one conſiderable objection that ſeems to 
all theſe advantages. The preceptor is terrified 
at the outiet, and ſays, How ſhall I render the labours 
of literature an object of deſire, and ſtill more how 
hall I maintain this defire in all its vigour, in ſpite of 
the diſcouragements that will daily occur, and in ſpite 
of the quality incident to almoſt every human paſſion, 
that its fervour diſaprears! in proportion as the novelty 
of the object ſubſides? 

But let us not haſtily admit this for an | inſuperable 
objection. If the plan here propoſed augments the 
difficulties of the teacher in one particular point, let 
it be remembered that it relieves him from an inſuf- 
ferable burthen in other reſpects. 

Nothing can be more pitiable than the condition of 
the inſtructor in the preſent modes of education. He 1s 
the worſt of ſlaves. He is conſigned to the ſevereſt of 
impriſonments. He is condemned to be perpetually 
engaged in handling and rehandling the foundations 
of ſcience. Like the unfortunate wretch upon whom 


the lot has fallen in a city reduced to extremities, he 
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is deftroyed, that others may live. Among all the 
| hardſhips he is compelled to ſuffer, he endeavours to 
conſole himſelf with the recolleRion that his office js 5 
uſeful and patriotic. But even this Mnſolation is 2 : 
ſlender one. He is regarded as a tyrant by thoſe 
under his juriſdiction, and he is a tyrant, He mar, 
their pleaſures. He appoints to each his portion of L 
loathed labour, He watches their irregularities and 
their errors. He is accuſtomed to ſpeak to them in 
tones of dictation and cenſure. He is the beadle u 
chaſtiſe their follies. He lives alone in the midſt of a 
multitude. His manners, even when he goes into £ 
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the world, are ſpoiled with the preciſion of pedantry 
and the infolence of deſpotiſm. His uſefulneſs and 
his patriotiſm therefore, have ſome reſemblance to 
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IH | thoſe of a chimney-{weeper and a ſcavenger, who, if 

105 . their exiſtence is of any beneft to mankind, are how- 
ever rather tolerated 1 in t. the world, than thought en- 
titled to the teſtimonies of our gratitude and eſteem, 
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5 Id O ſubject is of more importance in n the morality 
> of private life than that of cohabitation. 

5 Every man has his ill humours, his fits of peeviſhneſs 
0 and exacerbation. Is it better that he ſhould ſpend 
theſe upon his fellow beings, or ſuffer them to ſubſide 
W of themſelves ? | 
- | It ſeems to be one of the wal important of the arts 
5 of life, that men ſhould not come too near each other, 
© or touch in too many points. Exceſſive familiarity is 
W (2 banc of ſocial happineſs. | 

= There is no practice to which the human mind adapts 
itſelf with greater facility, than that of apologiſing to 
W 1iſcif for its miſcarriages, and giving to its errors the 
W outide and appearance of virtues. | 


8 Tic paſſionate man, who feels himſelf continually 
E prompted to knock every one down that ſeems to him 
@ pertinacious and perverſe, never fails to expatiate upon 
the efficacy of this mode of correcting error, and to 
| {tiriſe with great vehemence the Utopian abſurdity of 
bim who would ſet them right by ways of mildnefs 
and expoſtulation. 

| The dogmatiſt, who, ſa tisfied of the truth of ki 
| own opinions, treats all other modes of thinking. as 
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ablurd, and can practiſe no forbearance for the 
prejudices of his neighbours, can readily inform you 


of the benefit which the mind receives from a rude 


ſhock, and the unceaſing duration of errors which are 
only encountered with kindneſs and re ſon. 
The man who lives ina ſtate of continual waſpiſhneſs 


and bickering, eaſily alledges in his favour the ſalutary 
effects which ariſe from givin g pain, and that men are 


not to be cured of their follies but by making them 
ſeverely feel the ill conſequences that attend on them, 
The only method therefore of accurately trying a 


maxim of private morality, is to put out of the 
queſtion all perſonal retroſpect, and every inducement 
to the apologiſing for our own habits, and to examine 


the ſubject purely upon its general merits. 
In the education of youth no reſource is more frequent 


than to a harſh-tone and a peremptory manner. The 


Child does amiſs, and he is rebuked. If he overlook 


this treatment, and make overtures of kindneſs, the 


anſwer is, No, indeed, I mall take no notice of YOu, 


for you have done wrong. 


All this is the exceſs of familiarity. 

The tyrant governor practiſes this, and appland: 
himſelf for his virtue. He reviews bis conduct with 
ſelf-complacence ; he ſees in fancy the admirable con- 


ſequences that will reſult from it; and, if it fails, he 


congratulates himſelf at leaſt that he has eee 


with the moſt exemplary virtue. 
He does not know that, through the whole ſcene, 


he has been only indulging the moſt ſhameful vices, 
He had merely been accumulating a certain portion of 
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black bile, and in this proceeding he has found a vent 
4 forit. There was no atom of virtue or benevolence in 
4 his conduct. He was exerciſing his deſpotiſm in ſe- 
re curity, becauſe its object was unable to reſiſt, He 


| was giving ſcope to the overflowings of his ſpite, and 
. the child, who was placed under his direction was the 
unfortunate. victim. | 
are WM Ther? is a reverence that we owe to every thing in 
em Ml buman ſhape. I do not ſay that a child is the image 
m. of Cod. But Ido affirm that he is an individual being, 
with powers of reaſoning, with ſenſations of pleaſure 
ind pain, and with principles of morality ; and that 
in this deſcription is contained abundant cauſe for the 
exerciſe of reverence and forbearance. By the ſyſtem 
of nature he is placed by bimſelf ; he has a claim upon 
his little ſphere of empire and diſcretion ; and he 
is entitled to his Ae portion of independence. 
Violate not thy own image in the perſon of thy 
offspring. That image is ſacred. He that does violence 
to it, is the genuine blaſphemer. The moſt funda- 
mental of all the principles of morality is the confidera- 
tion and deference that man owes to man; nor is the 
kelplefſneſs of childhood by any means unentitled to 
the benefit of this principle. The neglect of it among 
mankind at large, 1s the principal ſource of all the 
injuitice, the revenge, the bloodſhed and the wars, 
tat have ſo long Rained the face of nature. It is 
hoſtile to every generous and expanſive ſentiment of 
ſcene, Mour dignity ; it is incompatible with the delicious 
vices Ntranſports or ſcif-complacence. | 
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The object bf the bars thus employed, 18 to 
bring the delinquent to a ſenſe of his error. It has 
no ſuch tendency, It imply proves to him, that he 
has ſomething elſe to encounter, beſide the genuine 
conſequences of his mitlake ; and that there are men, 
who, when they cannot convine? by reaſon, will not 
heſitate to overbear by force. Pertinacious and per- 
ſuaded as he was before in the proceeding he adop- 
ted, he is confirmed in his perſuaſion, by the tacit 
confeſſion which he aſcribes to your conduct, of the 
weakneſs of your cauſe, He finds nothing ſo conſpi. 
cuous in your behaviour as anger and ill humour, and 
angerand 11 ill humour have very little tendency to impreſ Ml - 
upon a prejudiced ſpectator an opinion of the juſtice 
of your cauſe. The direct reſult of your proceeding, 
is to fill him with indignation againſt your deſpotiſm, 
to inſpire him with a deep ſenſe of the indignity to 
which he is ſubjected, and to perpetuate in his mind 
a deteſtation of the leſſon that occaſioned his pain. 
If we would aſcertain the true means of conviction, 
we have only to ſubſtitute 3 in our minds, inftead ol 
this child placed under our care, a child with whom 
we have ſlight acquaintance, and no vicious habits of 


familiarity. I will ſuppoſe that we have no prejudices 
againſt this child, but every diſpoſition to benefit him, on 
I would then aſk any man of urbane manners and a kind £2 
temper, Whether he would endeavour to correct the © 
error of this ſtranger child, by 1 looks uh 
h 


harſh tones and ſevere language? 
No; he would treat the child in this reſped cou 


as he would an adult of either ſex. He would kno 
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To N. 
that to | inſpire hatred to himſelf and diflaſte to his 


leſſons, was not the maſt promiſing road to inſtruction. 
He would endeavour to do juſtice to his views of the 
ſubject in diſcuſſion; he would communicate his ideas 


with all practicable perfpicuity ; but he would com- 


municate them with every mark of conciliation and 
friendly attention. He would not mix them with tones 
 ofacrimony, and airs of loſty command. He would 
perceive that ſuch a proceeding had a direct tendency 


to defeat his purpoſe. He would deliver them as 


hints for conſideration, not as ſo many unappealable 
deciſions from a chair of Groot: But we treat 


fe 


funiliarity , our wife or our condi] in a great degree 
as we do children, 


and we expect them to bow to the deſpotiſm of com- 
mand or the impatience of anger. 
we adopted this conduct, than in this caſe as in the caſe 
ot education, we are perſectly ready to prove that it 
has every feature of wiſdom, profound Jad gunned and 
liberal virtue. | 


"The ill humour which is ſo prevalent throng all 
the different walks of life, is the reſult of familiarity, 


If we did not ſee 
each other too frequently, we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves 
to act reaſonably and with urbanity. But, according 


and conſequently of cohabitation. 


to a well known maxim, familiarity breeds contempt. 


The firſt and moſt fundamental principle in the inter- 


courſe of man with man, 1s reverence; but we ſoon 


G 


We lay aſide the arts of ingenuous | 
perſuaſion ; we forſake the mildneſs of expoſtulation; 


No ſooner have 
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ceaſe to reverence what 1s always before our eyes, 
Reverence is a certain collectedneſs of the mind, a 
pauſe during which we jnvoluntarily impreſs ourſelves 


with the importance of circumſtances and the dignuy, 


of perſons. In order that we may properly exerciſe 


this ſentiment, the occaſions for calling it forth to- 
wards any particular vhs ttt; be ecbnomiſed 
and rare. It is true, that genuine virtue requires of 


us a certain frankneſs and unreſerve. But it is not 


leſs true, that it requires of us a quality in ſome de- 


gree contraſted with this, that we ſet a guard upon 


the door of our lips, that we carefully watch over our 


paſſions, that we never forget what we owe to ourſelves, 
and that we maintain a vigilant conſciouſneſs itri; ly 


animadverting and commenting * the whole leries 


of our actions. 


Theſe remarks are 41 with all the licence of a 


ſceptical philoſophy. Nothing, it will be retorted, is 


more eaſy than to raiſe objections. All that is molt 


ancient and univerſal among men is liable to. attack. 
It is a vulgar taſk to deſtroy; the dithculty is to 


build. 


With this vulgar and Went age office how ever let vs 
reſt contented upon the preſent occaſion. Though 


nothing further ſhould reſult than hints for other men 


to puriue, our time N Will not have been miſ— 
employed. 
Every tbing human has its advant tages and diſad- 


vantages, 1 his, which 1s true as a general maxim, 
1s probably true of cohabitation, | 
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There are two diercut uſes that may flow from 
Grant that they prove cohabitation 
It is then rea- 


theſe hints. 
nentally an erroneous ſyſtem. 
ade that they ſhould excite the inquiſitive to con- 
e and unfold a mode of ſociety, in which it 
Ou! 4 bn ſuperſeded. Suppoſe for a moment that co- 


EPs is indiſpenſible, or that its benefits out- 


weigh thoſe of an oppoſite principle. Vet the develop- 
ing its „ evil, is perhaps of all modes of 
pro ding beſt calculated to excite us to the reduc- 


tion and abridgment of this evil, if we cannot anni - 


hila re It, 
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Ry 


Pu HERE is a vice, ſrequently occurring in our 


treatment of thoſe who depend upon us, which is lu- 


clerous in its appearance, but attended with the moſt 


painful conſequences to thoſe who are the objects of ĩt. 
Lais is, when we ſet out with an intention of fairneſs: 
and equality with reſpect to them, Which we find our- 
ſelres afterwards unable to maintain. 

Let it be ſuppoſed that a parent, accuſtomed to ex- 
erciſe a high authority over his children, and to re- 
quice from them the, moſt uncontending ſubmiſſion, 
bas recently been convinced of the impropriety of his 
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conduct. He calls them together, and confeſſes hi 


part of their friend, and not of their maſter; and he 
him as to the conduct they ought to purſue, to Rate 


their reaſons, and to proceed to a fair and equal ex. 
amination of the ſubject. 


muſt be to a real diſcuſſion that they are invited, 


difficulty! in the caſe. The difference of opinion 1s 


error. He has now diſcovered that they are rational 
beings as wel! as himſelf, that he ought to act the 


encourages them, when they differ in opinion With 


If this mode of proceeding c: can ever be ir it 


and not to the humiliating ſcene of a mock diſcuſſion. 


The terms muſt be juſt and impartial. 
If either party convince the other, there is then no 


yaniſhed, and the proceeding to be held will be ; 
_ correſ] pondent. | ; 15 | 
But it perhaps more frequently happens, in the | 
tangled ſkein of human affairs, if both parties without 
indolence or ill faith endeavour to do juſtice to their 
reſpective opinions, that no immediate change of 
tentiment is produced, and that both ſeem to leave of 
where they organs. What is to be the reſult in this WM 
caſe? | 
If the terms are -orpartials the child is then to be | 
victorious, For the conduct to be held 15 his, and ; 
ought therefore, ſo far as equality is concerned, to be Wl 
ae by the dictates of his judgment. 
But it is more frequent for the parent to ſay, No, | MW 
have heard you out; you have not convinced me; 
and therefore nothing remains for you but to ſubmit, | 
| „ | 


lt. 


will be able to change it. 
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Now in this caſe, putting myſelf in the b of 
the child, I have no heſitation to reply, Upon thefe 
terms I cannot enter the lifts with you. TI had rather 
a thouſand times know at once what it is to which 1 
muſt ſubmit, and comply with a grace, than have my 
mind warmed with the diſcuſſion, be incited to 
recollect and tate with force a whole ſeries of 


| arguments, and then be obliged to quit the field with 


diſgrace, and follow at t the eee of = an- 
tagoniſt. | | 

But the caſe is in reatky* worſe than this. The 
child may be unprejudiced and open to conviction. 
But it is little probable that the parent does not bring 


a jadgment already formed to the diſcuflion, ſo as to 


lexve a ſmall chance that the arguments of the child 
The child will ſcarcely be 
able to offer any thing new, and has to contend with 
an antagoniſt equally beyond his match in Pin of 
mind and body | 
The terms of the debate therefore, are, firſt, If 


vou do not convince me, you muſt act as if I had con- 


vinced you. Secondly, I enter the lifts with all the 
weight of long practice and all the pride of added 
rears, and there is ſcarcely the ſhadow of a hope that 


| you will convince me. 


The reſult of ſuch a ſyſtem of proceeding way be 


extreme unhappineſs. 


Where the parent is not pl to o grant a real and 
bona fide equality, it is of the utmoſt importance that 
he ſhould avoid the ſemblance of it. Do not open a+ 


treaty as between independent ſtates, when you are 
| he's 
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both able and willing to treat the neighbour-ſiats as 5 2 


commadating itſelf to a ſtate of ſubjection, eſpecially 


degree to promote the welfare of the dependent. 


_ endowed with the ſhow and appearance of freedom, 
What I aſk at vour hand is, that you would not With ⸗ 
out a good and ſolid meaning, waken all the ſecret 
"ſprings of my nature, and call forth the ſwelling 


emotions of independence, and teach me to take up 
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purpoſe be to draw cloſer my fetters, and pull me 
down unwilling to the ſurface of the earth. Inis 154 
torture more exquiſite and refined than all that Sicilian 


v Part J. | 


n provice. ö 
Place me in the condition of 2 ds: [ mall perhaps 
be able to endure it. Human nature is capable of ac. 


when the authority of the maſter is exerciſed with 
mildneſs, and ſeems to be directed in a conſiderable 


The ſituation I deprecate is that of a flave, who uy 


ambition of my ſoul. Do not fill me with the ſublime 


my reſt among the ſtars of heaven, if your ultimate 


tyrants ever invented, 
The perſon who has been thus treated, turns s reſtlel; 


apon the bed of his dungeon. He feels every thing 


that can give poignancy to his fate. He burns with 
indignation againſt che hourly events of his life. His 
ſenſe of ſuffering, which would otherwiſe be blunted, 


is by this rehnement, like the vitals of Prometheus, 
for ever preyed upon, and forever renewed, 

The child, whoſe education has been thus miſtaken, 
will be diſtinguiſhed by a contentious and mutinous 
f-irit. His activity will at firſt be excited by the in- 
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| vitation perpetually to debate the commands he re- 


ceives. He will exerciſe his ingenuity in the invention 
of objections, and will take care not to loſe his office 
of celiberating counſellor by any negle& of the func- 
tions that characteriſe it. 
finding difficulties and diſadvantages in every thing. 
He will be pleaſed to involve you in perpetual diſpute, 
and to ſhow that the acuteneſs of his talent is not in- 


ferior to yours. He will become indifferent to the 


queſtion of truth and falſehood, and will exhibit the 


arts of a practiſed ſophiſter. In this he will at firſt 
fnd gratification and amuſement. But he heaps up for 


bitaſelf hours of bitterneſs. He will be rugged, harſh, , 
tempeſtuous and untractable; and he will learn to 


loa 1th almoſt the conſciouſneſs of exiſtence, 
The way to avoid this error in the treatment of 
youth, is to fix in our mind thoſe points from which.we 


may perceive that we ſhall not ultimately recede, 
and, whenever they occur, to preſcribe them with 


mildneſs of behaviour, but with firmneſs of deciſion. 
It is not neceſſary that in ſo doing we ſhould really 
ſubtract any thing from the independence of youth. 


"They ſhould no doubt have a large portion of inde- 


pendence; it ſhould be reſtricted only in caſes of ex- 


traordinary emergency ; but its boundaries ſhould be 


clear, evident and unequivocal. It is not neceſſary 


that, like ſome fooliſh parents, we ſhould tenaciouſly 
adhere to every thing that we have once laid down, 
and prefer that heaven ſhould periſh rather than we 


We ſhould acknowledge - 


ſtand convicted of error. 


He will acquire a habit of 
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tion, to the indiſpenfible aſſer tion of ſuperiority, 


ourſelves fallible ; we ſhould admit no quackery and 


falſe airs of dignity and wiſdom into our ſyſtem of 


proceeding ; we ſhould retract unaffectedly and with 


grace whenever we find that we have fallen into mif- 
take. But we ſhould rather ſnun, than invite, contro- 
verſy into matters that will probably at laſt be decided 
from authority. Thus conducting ourſelves, we ſhall 
generate no reſentful paſſions in the breaſts ofour juniors, 
They will ſubmit themſelves to our peremptory deci- 
ſions, in the ſame ſpirit as they ſubmit to the laws of 


inanimate neceſiity. 


It were to be wiſhed that no human creature were 


| obliged to do any thing but from the dictates of his 
own underſtanding. But this ſeems to be, for the 
preſent at leaſt impracticable in the education of youth. 


If we cannot avoid ſome exerciſe of empire and deſ. 
potiſm, all that remains for us is, that we take care 
that it be not exerciſed with aſperity, and that we do 
not add an inſulting familiarity or unneceſſary conten- 
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ESSAY. XII. 


OF DECEPTION AND FRANKNESS, '' . 1 


Tre is no conduct in the education of youth 
more pernicious in its conſequences... than the practice = 
of deception. | _—_ 
It cuts off all generous reciprocity between children 15 
and perſons of mature age. It generates a ſuſpicious 
temper, Which inſtead of confiding in your demonſtra- 
tions and aſſertions, exerciſes itſelf in perpetual watch- 
fulneſs, expecting continually to detect Your 1nlin- 
cerity. ; | 5 
It teaches our children the practice of ſimilar arts, 
and, as they have been overreached by their ſuperiors, 

to endeavour to overreach them in return. What can 

be more unjuſt than the conduct of thoſe parents, 
who while they pride themſelves in the ingenuity with 
wiich they deceive their child ren, expreſs the utmoſt 
ſeverity and diſpleaſure, when their children attempt 


a reprif; il, and are detected 1 in ſchemes of ſimilar gs | 
rotneis ? 4 "I, | 


It would be a uſeful taſk to enumerate the vario | 

forts of deception which it is the. cuſtom of ordinary | 
education ſucceflively to impoſe upon its ſubjects, | 
The practice of deception is one of thoſe vices of 
education that are moſt ear! y introduced: into the treat- 2 
ment of youth. 8 e 7 
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If the nurſe find a difficulty in perſuading the child 
to go to ſleep, ſhe will pretend to go to ſleep along Ml i 
with it. If the parent with his youngeſt ſon to go to 6 
bed before his brothers, he will order the elder ones 
up flairs, with a permiſſion to return as ſoon as they W 7 
can do it unobſerved. If the mother is going out for WI” 
a walk or a viſit, he will order the child upon fome WI” 
pretended occaſion to a diſtant part of the houſe, till . 
ſhe has made her eſcape. | | W 

It is a deception too groſs to be inſifted on, to 
"threaten children with pretended puniſhments, that 
you will cut off their ears; that you will put them in- 
to the well; that you will give them to the old man; 
that there is ſomebody coming down the chimney t to 
take them away. 

There is a paſſage of the Bible that ſeems to be of 
this ſort, where it is ſaid, © The eye that mocketh at 
his father, and deſpiſeth to obey his mother, the ra- 
vens of the valley ſhall pick it out, and the young 
eagles ſhall eat 1t*,” | 
This infintine doctrine reſpeRing the puniſhment of 
miſdemeanour, is ſucceeded by another, which, though 


leſs groſs, is equally pernicious. This is, whenever 
we utter any leſſons of pretented morality, which 
have been taken vp by us upon truſt, and not duly 
conſidered. Ther is in the world a long eſtabliſhed 
Jargon of this kind, ſufficiently adapted to terrify 


_ thoſe, who are to be terrified by a repetition of wel 
a Wanding words. It generally happens ho ever that, 
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ud after the firſt ſtage of human life ie concluded, this 
ſort of morality appears ſufficiently GONE for every 
body's ule, but out o n. 

Nothing can be more ſubverſive of true morality, of 
genuine principle and integrity, than this empty and 
unmeaning cant. Morality has a foundation in the 
nature of things, has reaſons too ſtrong for ſophiſtry to 
lake, or any future improvement of human under- 
landing to undermine. But this rotten morality will 
not abide the ſlighteſt impartial examination ; and, 
1 Pen it is removed, the diſſipated and thoughtleſs 

magine they have detected the fallacy of every ching 
* bears the much injured name of morality. 

It has been remarked that there is a common- place 
fort of conſolation for diſtreſs, which ſounds ſufficiently 
ſpecious in the ears of men at eaſe, but appears un- 
fis factory and almoſt infulting to thoſe who ſtand in 


, to 
that 
in- 
lan; 


y to 


144 of 


F 

Kan ced of conſolation. The like remark might be ex- 
un nded to every branch of morality, | 

1:1 would diſſuade a man from drunkenneſs, gaming 
at of {We any other vice, nothing can be more incumbent 
ugh pon me, than to examine carefully its temptations 
ever {Wi conſequences, and afterwards to deſcribe them 
TE ith fimplicity and truth. I ought not to utter a 


anly od upon the ſubject that is not pregnant with 


e eaning. I ſhould take it for granted that the perſon 
{hed 

rify ith whom I expoſtulate is a rational being, and there 
„en ſtrong conſiderations and reaſons that have led him 


that, > his preſent conduct. Morality is nothing more 


an a calculation of pleaſures ; nothing therefore 
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which is ance with pleaſurable ſenſation, Ean be 
foreign to, or ought to be deſpiſed in, a queſtion of 
morality. If 1 utter in perſpicuous language the 
genuine deductions of my underſt.nding, and reſult 
of my reflection, it is ſcarcely in human nature that! 
mall not obtain an atientive hearing. But there is: 
common: place language upon ſubjects of morality, 
| vague and undefined in its meaning, embracing ſome 
truth, but full of abſurd prejudice, which cannot pro- 
| duce much effect upon the hearer. It has been repeated 
a thouſand times ; it has been delivered down fron 
age to age; and inſtead of being, what all moraliy 
ought to be, an impreſſive appeal to the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt unalterable ſentiments of the human heart, is the 
heavieſt and moſt tedious homily that ever inſulted 
human patience. 

Nothing tends more effectually to 8 morality: in 
its ſource in the minds of youth, than the practice d 
holding one language, and laying down one ſet of pre 
ö cepts, for the obſervation of the young, and another 

of the adult. You fall into this error if, for inſtance, 

you require your children to go to church and negled 
going yourſelf, if you teach them to ſay their prayers a 
a badge of their tender years, if they find that there 
are certain books which they may not read, and cer 
tain converſations they may not hear. | 

The uſual mode of treating young perſons, will of 

ten be found to ſuggeſt to children of ardent fancy and 
inquiſitive remark, a queſtion, a ſort of Aoating and 
undefined reverie, as to whether the whole ſcene ol 
things played before them be not a deluſion, and 
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m0% important ſpeculations upon the hiſtory and ſtrue- 
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whether, in ſpite of contrary appearances, they are 
not a ſpecies of priſoners, upon whom their keepers 
hav? formed ſome malignant deſign, which has never 
The line which 


ily drawn between men and children is ſo 


yet been properly brought to hight. 


forcible, that they ſeem to themſelves more like birds 
kept in a cage, or ſheep in a pen, than like beings of 
the ſame nature. They ſee what is at preſent going 
on reſpecting them ; but they cannot ſee what it means 
or in w hat it is intended to terminate | 
Rouſſcau, to whom the world is fo 4 :ndebted 
ſr the irreſiſtible energy of his writings, and the 
magnitude and originality of Lis ſpeculations, has 
fallen into the common error in the point we are con- 
ſidering. His whole ſyſtem of education is a ſeries of 
tricks, a puppet-ſhow exhibition, of which the maſter 
holds the wires, and the ſcholar is never to ſuſpect in 
what manner they are moved. The ſcholar is never 
o imagine that his inſtructor is Wiſer than himſelf. 
They are to be COMPANIONS 3 they are to enter upon 
their ſtudies together; they are to make a ſimilar pro- 
preſs; if the inſtructor drop a remark which facilitates 
their progreſs, it is to ſeem the pure effect of accident. 
While he is conducting a proceſs of the moſt uncom- 
mon philoſophical reſearch, and is watching every 
change and motion of the machine, he 1s to ſeem in 


the utmoſt degree frank, imple, ignorant and unde. 


ſigning. 


The treatiſe of Rouſſeau upon education is probably 
a work of the higheſt value. It contains a ſeries of 
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ture of the human mind; and many of his hints and 
remarks upon the dire & topic of education, will be 
found of ineſtimable value. But in the article here 
referred to, whatever may be its merit as a vehicle of 
fundamental truths, as a guide of practice it will be 
found of the moiſt pernicious tendency. The decep. 
tion he preſcribes would be in hourly danger of dil. 
covery, and could not fail of being in a confuſed and 
indiſtinct manner ſuſpected by the pupil; and in all 
caſes of this ſort a plot diſcovered would be of incal. 
culable miſchief, while. a plot rejected could have 


* : little tendency to harm. 

i If we would have our children frank and fincere in 
1 their behaviour, we muſt take care that frankneſs and 
5 ſincerity ſhall not be a ſource of evil to them. If there 


3 be any juſtice in the reaſonings of a preceding eſſay“, 
HA puniſhment would find no ſhare in a truly excellent 
1 ſyſtem of education; even angry looks and words of 
Th rebuke would be wholly excluded. But upon every 
ſyſtem it cannot fail to appear in the higheſt degree 
impolitic and miſchievous, that young perſons ſhould 
have reaſon given them to repent of their ſincerity. 
There can be no one thing of higher importance jo 
the education of youth, than the inſpiring them with 
frankneſs. What ſort of an idea muſt we form to our- 
ſelves of a young perſon, who regards his parent or 
inſtructor as a ſecret enemy or as an auſtere cenſor, and 
who is ſolicitous, as much as poſſible, to withdraw all 
his actions and thoughts from his obſervation ? What 
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fort of education malt that be, where the thing preſſed 
| by the youth upon Eis conhdent with the moſt earneſt 
importunity is, Do not let my father know any thing 
about it? It is worthy of obſervation, how early ſome 
children contract a cunning eye, a look of care and 
reſerve, and all the hollow and hypocritical tricks and 
geſtares, by which the perſons who have the care of 


| them are to be deceived and put upon a wrong ſcent. 


The child that any reaſonable perſon would with to 
call his own or chooſe for the object of his attachment, 
is a child whoſe countenance is open and erect. Upon 


| his front fit fearleſs confidence and unbroken hilarity. 


There are no wrinkles in his viſage and no untimely 
cares, His limbs, free and unfettered, move as his 
heart prompts him, and with a grace and agility inf- 
nitely more winning than thoſe of the moſt ſkilful dan- 
cer, Upon the ſlighteſt encouragement, he leaps 
into the arms of every thing that bears a human form. 
je welcomes his parent returning from a ſhort ab- 
ſence, with a bounding. heart. He is eager to tell the 
little ſtory of his joys and adventures. There is ſome- 
thing in the very ſound of his voice, full, firm, mel- 
at the hearing 
of which my boſom riſes, and my eyes are lighted up. 
He ſympathiſes with fickneſs and ſorrow, not in a 
jargon purpoſely contrived to cajole the ſufferer, but 
in a vein of unaffected tenderneſs. When he addreſſes 
me, it is not with infantine airs and in an undecided 
ſtyle, but in a manner that ſhows him fearleſs and 


coilecs ed, ful of good ſenſe, of prompt judgment, and 
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appropriate phraſeology. All his ations have a mean- 


wiles! Tc is too much, to drive the newly arrived 


fear an enemy, before he has known a friend! 


| I. has ſometimes been a queſtion among thoſe who 


tion, whether we ſhould endeavour to diminiſh or 


men, or ſhould be encouraged to the exerciſe of 


ing; he combines the puileleſſneſs of undeſigning in. 
nocence with the manlineſs of maturer years. 

It is not neceſſary to contraſt this character with that 
of a child of an oppoſite deicription, to demonſtrate 
its excellence. With how ill a grace do cares and 
policy fit upon the countenance of an infant? Hoy 
mortifying a ſpectacle, to obſerve his colaneſs, his 
timidity, the falſeneſs of his eye and the perfidy of his 


ſtranger from human ſociety, to inſpire him with a 
ſolitary and {elf-centred ſpirit, and to teach him to 
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OF MANLY TREATMENT AND BEHAVIOUR». 


— 


z 


are accuſtomed to ſpeculate upon the ſubject of educa- 


increaſe the diſtinction between youth and manhood, 
whether children ſhould be trained to behave. like | 


manners peculiar to themſelves. 
Pertneſs and primneſs are always in ſome degree 
ridiculous or diſguſting in perſons of infant years 
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There is a kind of premature manhood which we have 
ſometimes occaſion to obſerye in young perſons, that 
is deſtructive of all honeſt and ſpontaneous emotion in 


its ſabjects. They ſeem as if they were robbed of the 


chief bleſſing of youth, the foremoſt conſolation of its 
croſſes and mortifications a thoughtleſs, bounding _ 
gaicty, Their behaviour is forced and artificial. 
Their temper is unanimated and frigid. They diſ- 
cuſs and aſſert, but it is with a borrowed judgment. 
They pride themſelves in what 1s eminently their 


' ſhame ; that they are mere parrots or echoes to repeat 


the ſounds formed by another. They are impertinent, 
poſitive and ſelf-ſufficient, Without any pretenſions 
to an extraordinary maturity of intellect, they are 
deſtitute of the modeſty and deſire of information that 


would become their age. They have neither the 


graces of youth nor age; and are like forced plants, 


languid, feeble, and, to any juſt taſte, un word of 
the ſlighteſt approbation. | 


On the other hand there is a character oppokee to 
this, with which it is impoſſible to be greatly de- 
lighted, The child is timorous, and baſhful, and 
terrified at the idea of encountering a ſtranger; or he 
will accoſt the {tranger with an infantine jargon, deſti- 


tate alike of diſcrimination and meaning. There are 
| parents, who receive a kind of ſenſual pleaſure from 


the liſping and half-formed accents of their children; 

and who will treaſure and re-echo them, for the 
purpoſe of adding duration to theſe imaginary or ſub- 
ordinate charms. Nothing is more common, than to 


employ a particular dialect to young perſons, which 
has been handed down from generation to generation, 


H 2 
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and is ſcarcely inferior in antiquity to the diale& of 
Milton or Shakeſpear. The children thus educated, 
_ underſtand dolls, and cock-horſes, and-beating tables, 
and riding upon ſticks, and every thing but a little 
common ſenſe, This infancy of foul is but ſlightly 
diſguſting at firſt ; but, as it grows up with growing 
ſtature, becomes glaringly unſuitable and abſurd, 
There are children, who ſeem as if it were intended 
that they ſhould always remain children, or at leaf 
make no proportionable advances towards manhood, 
They know nothing of the concerns of men, the ſtate 
of man, or the reaſonings of man. They are totally 
incapable of all ſound and reſpectable judgment; and 
you might as well talk to your horſe as to them, of 
any thing that required the 1 exerciſe of human 
faculties.- | 

It is deſirable that a chil a ſhould partalce of both 
characters, the child and the man. The hilarity of 
youth is too valuable a benefit, for any reaſonable 
man to wiſh to ſee it driven out of the world. Nor is 
it merely valuable for the immediate pleaſure that at- 
tends it; it is alſo highly conducive to health, to the 
beſt and moſt deſirable tate both of body and mind. 
Much of it wouid be cultivated by adults, which is 
now neglected ; and would be even preſerved to old 
age; were it not for falſe ideas of decorum, a ſpecies 
of hypocriſy, a ſuperſubtle attention to the ſuppoſed 
minutiæ of character, that lead us to check our ſponta- 
neous efforts, and to draw a veil of gravity over the 
innocent, as well as the immoderate, luxuriance and 
wantonneſs of our thoughts. 
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But, if hilarity be a valuable thing, good ſenſe 3 18 
perhaps ſtill better. A compariſon has ſometimes 
been inftituted between ſeriouſneſs and gaiety, and an 


| enquiry ſtarted as to W hich of the two is moſt excellent. 


Gaiety has undoubtedly a thouſand recommendations z 
it is not ſo properly the means of happineſs, as one of 
the dfferent ſpecies of which happineſs conſiſts. No 
one would gain attention from a reaſonable man, who 
ſhould offer to advance a word againſt it. But gaiety 
muſt probably in the compariſon yield to ſeriouſneſs. 
The world in which we are engaged, 1s afterall a 
ſerious ſcene. No man can expect long to retain the means 
of happineſs, if he be not {ometimes ſeriouſly employ- 
ed in contemplating and combining them. The man 
of mere gaiety, paſſes away life like a dream, has no- 


thing to re collect, and leaves behind no traces that he 


was. His ſtate is rather a ſtate of vegetation, each 
day like the day before, than a flate worthy of a 
rational being. All that is grand and ſublime, in con- 
ception or compoſition, in eloquence or in poetry, is 
Nay, gaiety itſelf, if it be ſuch as a delicate 
tate would approve, mult have been indebted for its 
rearing and growth to ſeriouſneſs. All that is ſublime 
in character, all that is generouſly virtuous, all that 
extorts our admiration and makes conqueſt of our 
moſt ardent affections, muſt have been accompanied 
both in its riſe and progreſs by ſeriouſneſs A charac- 
ter may be valuable, a man may be contented and 
happy, without gaiety; but no being can be worthy 
the name of a man, if ſeriouſneſs be not an ingredient 
in his diſpoſition, 
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A young perſon ſhould be educated, as if he were 
one day to become a man. He ſhould not arrive at à 
certain age, and then all at once be launched upon the 
world. He ſhould not be either wholly ignorant of, 
or unexerciſed in, the concers of men. The world is 


-M a momentous and a perilous ſcene, What wiſe parent 
$1 would wiſh his child to enter it, without preparation, 
i or w thout being initiated in the ſpectacle of its prac- 
1 tices? 
; 1 The man enld by inceſſant degrees, be grafted 
u pon the youth; the proceſs ſhould perhaps commence 
4 zi from the period of birth. There is no age at which 
5 ſomething manly, conſiderate and firm, will not be 
1 found graceful. The true point of ſcill is, not to pre- 


cipitate this important leſſon, but to carry it on witha 
ſuitable progreſs ; to ſhow, to the judicious and well 
informed ſhectator, always ſomewhat to ſurpriſe, 
never any thing premature; or rather perhaps to ſhow 
him a youth, always ſuperior to his years, but yet 
with ſo graceful and eaſy a ſuperiority, as never to 
produce any ſenſations, but thoſe of delight. 

For this purpoſe, it is not neceſſary that we ſhould 
check the ſallies of youth. Nothing is of worſe effect 
in our treatment either of the young or the old, than 
a continual anxiety, and an ever eager interference 
with their conduct. Every human being ſhould be 

permitted, not only from a principle of benevolence, 
not only from a principle of juſtice, but becauſe with- 
out this there can be'no true improvement or ex 


cellence, to act from himſelf. 
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But it is more neceſſary that we mould tolerate the 


alles of youth, than that we ſhould foſter them. In 


$034 4 


0:7 0H conduadt towards them, it is perhaps defirable 


Ct we ſhould always. talk to them language of good 


ſenſe, and never the jargon of the nurſery ; that we 


fovld be ſuperior to the folly of adopting and repeat- 


ing their little blunders ; that we ſhould pronounce 
curacy and propriety, and not echo 
their im perfect attempts at pronunciation. In thus 

conducting ourſelves there is no need of any thing for- 
mal er monotonous. We may be gay; we may be 
affectionate; our countenance may be dreſſed in ſmiles; 
we may ſtoop to their capacities; we may adapt ours 
ſelves to the quickneſs and mutability of their tempers. 
We may do all this; we may win the kindneſs of their 
hearts: at the ame time that we are lifting them up 
to our level, not linking ourſelves to theirs, | 

The whole of this branch of education undoubtedly 


requires the delicate preſerving of a certain medium. 


We ſhould reaſon with children, but not to ſuch a de- 


gree as to render them parrots or ſophiſts. We ſhould 
treat them as poſſefiing a certain importance, but not 
ſo as to render them fops and coxcombs. We ſhould 
repoſe in them a certain confidence, and to a certain 


extent demand their aſſiſtance and advice, but not ſo 


3 to convey a falſhood to their minds, or make them 


conceive they have accompliſhments which they have 


not. 
In early youth there muſt perhaps be ſome ſabjec- 


tion of the pupil to the mere will of his ſuperior. But 


94 
even then the friend need not be altogether loſt in the 
parent. Ata certain age the parental character ſhould 
perhaps be wholly loft. There is no ſpe-tacle that 
more forcibly extorts the approbation of the human 
mind, than that of a father 2nd child, already arrived 
at years of diſcretion, who hve togethe#like brethren, 


There is no more unequivocal exhibition of imbecility, 
than the behaviour of a parent who, in his ſon now be- 


Of Many Treatment, * . 


come a citizen at large, cannot forget the child; and 
who exerciſes, or attempts to exerciſe, an unſeemly 
authority over him. The fate of equality, which is 
che conſummation of a juſt education, ſhould for ever 
be borne in mind. We ſhould always treat our chil- 
dren with ſome deference, and make them in ſome 
degree the confidents of our affairs and our purpoſes. 
We ſhould extract from them ſome of the benefits of 
friendſhip, that they may one day be capable of be- 

coming friends in the utmoſt extent of the term. We 
ſhould reſpect them, that they may reſpect themſelves. 
We ſhould behold their proceedings with the eyes of 
men towards men, that they may learn to feel their | 
portion of importance, and regard their actions as the 
actions of moral and intelligent beings, 
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er THE OBTAINING OF CONFIDENCE, 


Tia AE is no problem in the ſubject of education 
more diff̃cult and delicate of ſolution, than that which | 


relates to the gaining the confidence, and Exciting the 
frankneſs of l 


This is a point perhaps that is never to be accom- 


plihed by auſterity; and which ſeems frequently to 
refuſe itſelf to the kindeſt and moſt equitable treat- 


Ment, | 
There is an eſſential diſparity between youth and 


zye; and the parent or preceptor is perhaps always 


en od man to the pupil. Their diſpoſitions and their 


pärſuit 3 are different; - their characters, their ſtudies 


and their amuſements muſt always be conſiderably un- 
like. This diſparity will probably be found, however 
paradoxical the aſſertion may appear, to be increaſed 
in proportion to the frequency of their intercourſe. 
parent and a preceptor have of all human beings 


perſon into a ſort of ſuperintendant and director to his 
Junior, and you will ſee him immediately ftart up into 
« ipecies of formaliſt an] pedant. He is watching the 


conduct of another; that other has no ſuch employ- 
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ment. He is immerſed in foreſight and care; the 
other is jocund and careleſs, and has no thought of to- 
morrow. But v hac is moſt material, he grows hour. 
ly more eſtranged to the liberal ſentiments of equality, 
and inevitably contracts ſome of the vices that dif, 
tinguiſh the maſter from the live, 

Rouneau has endeavoured to ſurmount this diff alt 
by the introduction of a fictitious equ nality. It is un. 
neceſſary perhaps to ſay more of his fyſtem upon: the 
preſent occaſion, than that it is a ſyſtem of inceſſant 
hypocriſy and lying. = 

The end propoſed in the problem we are examining 
is of ineſtimable importance. | 

How ſhall { form the mind of a young perſon unleh 
I am acquainted with it? How fhall I ſuperintend 
his ideas, and mould his very foul, if there be a thou 
fand things continually paſſing there of which Iam ig 
norant ? The firſt point that a fkilful artificer would 
ſtudy, is the power of his tools, and the nature of li 
materials. Without a conſiderable degree of knoy: 

ledge in this reſpet, nothing will be produced but 
abortive attempts, and ſpecimens that wie Ha. the 


Operator. 
The thoughts which a young perſo on ſpecially . f 
gards as his perſonal property, are commonly tee 
very thoughts that he cheriſhes with the greateſt a ' 
fection. The formal leſſons of education paſs ove! l 
without ruffling a fibre of his heart; but his privat | 
contemplations cauſe his heart to leap, and his blood . 
to boil. When he returns to them, he becomes a nei 4 


creature. He caſts the ſlough of ſedentary confinement; 
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he reſumes that elaſticity of limb which his fetters had 
ſuſpended. His eye ſparkles ; he bounds over the ſod, 
His moments 
of reſtraint _ gone, the boy becomes himſelf 
again, 

The thoughts of childhood indeed, tha to child. 
hood they are interreſting, are in themſelves idle and 
of ſmall account. But the period advances, in which 
the caſe is extremely altered. As puberty approaches, 
the turn which the mind of a young perſon ſhall then 
take, may have the moſt important effects upon his 
When his heart beats with a con- 
ſciouſneſs that he is ſomewhat, he knows not what; ; 
when the impatient ſoul ſpurns at that conſtraint, to 
which before it ſubmitted without a murmur ; when 
2 new exiſtence ſeems to deſcend upon him, and to 
double all that he was before ; who then ſhall watch 
his thoughts and guide his actions? Happy for him, 
if this development of his nature is proportioned to 
the growth of his ſrame, and not forced on premature- 
ly by ſome 1njurious aſſociate. This is a time whem- 
he is indeed in want of a pilot. He is now amidft 
ſhoals and quickſands, ſurrounded with dangers, on 


every ſide, and of denominations in the utmoſt degree 5 


varied. Vet this is a time when of all others he ſhuns 


the confidence of his ſuperiors. If he were before in 
the utmoſt degree open and unreſerved, and his 
noughts always flowed unadulterated to his tongue, 
yet now ſhame ſuſpends the communication, and he 


dares not commit his unfledged notions to the hearing 
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of a monitor. He lights as a confident, upon a perſon, 
not leſs young, ignorant and inexperienced than hin. 
ſelf; or, as it too frequently happens, his confident 
is of an imagination already debauched and depraved, 
who, inſtead of leading him with ſafety through untried 
fields, perpetually ſtimulates and conducts him to mea. 
ſures the moſt unfortunate. 

It has ſometimes been queſtioned whether ſuch a con- 
fidence as is here alluded to, ought to be ſought by 
the parent or preceptor, and whether the receiving it 
will not involve him in difficuities and uncertaintie; 
from which the wiſeſt moraliſt cannot afterwards ex. 
tricate himſelf, without injury to the pupil, and diſ. 
grace to himſelf. But ſurely it cannot reaſonably be 
doubted that, where the pupil ſtands moſt in need of a 
wiſdom greater than his own, it ſhould be placed with 
in his reach; and that there muſt, in the nature ef 
things, be a conduct fitter than any other to be ob- 
ſerved by the pupil under theſe circumſtances, which 
inveſtigation can aſcertain, and to which the perſons 
who undertake his education may with propriety guide 
him. To commit the events of the moſt important 
period of his life to accident, becauſe we have not yet 
been wiſe enough to determine what they ſhould be, 
may be the part of ſelf{h policy preferring to all other 
concerns the artiſice of its own reputation, but cannot 
be the part of enlightened affection and liberal'phi- 
lanthropy. 

There is another reaſon beſide that of the adyantage 
to be derived from the aſſiſtance of ſuperior age and 
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why the parent or preceptor ſhould deſire 
If 1 defire to do much to- 


wards cultivating the mind of another, 1t 1s neceſſary 
that there ſhould exit between us a more than com- 


experience, 
the confidence of the pupil. 


mon portion of cordiality and affection. There is no 


| power that has a more extenſive operation in the 


hiſtory of the human mind, than ſympathy. It is one 


| of the characteriſtics ct our nature, that we incline to 


ofe that weep, and to rejoice with thoſe 

at rejoice. But, if this be the caſe in our intercourſe 
with an abſolute ſtranger, it is unſpeakably increaſed 
in proportion to the greatneſs of our eſteem, and the 
length of our attachment. Society in any undertak- 


ing, lightens all its FO and beguiles vs of all 


our wearineſs, When my friend accompanies me in 
my ta, and our ſouls mutually catch and emit anima- 
tion, ] can perform labours that are almoſt more than 
human with an undoubting ſpirit. Where ſympathy 
is ſtrong, imitation eaſily engrafts itſelf, - Perſons 
who are filled with kindneſs towards each cther, un- 
derſtand each other without aſking the aid of voice and 
3 There is, as it were, a magnetical virtue 
hat fills the ſpace between them: the communication 
en the means of communication too ſubtle 
and minute to be detected. 
If any man deſire to poſſeſs himſelf of the moſt pow- 
erful engine that can be applied to the purpoſes of 
education, if he would find the ground upon which 
be muſt ſtand to enable himſelf to move the Whole 


ſubſtance of the mind, he will probably find it in ſym- 
pathy, Gre lubjet of. 


eat power is not. neceſſarily a 
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abuſe, A wiſe preceptor would. probably deſire to be 
in poſſeſſion of great power over the mind of his 
pupil though he would uſe it with economy and diff 
dence. He would therefore ſeek by all honeſt arts u 
be admitted into his confidence, that ſo the points of 
contact between them may be more extenſively mul. 
tiplied, that he may not be regarded by the pupil as 
a ſtranger of the outer court of the temple, but that his 
image may mix itſelf with his pleaſures, and be made 
the companion of his recreations. 
The road that a ſound underſtanding would poin 
out to us, as leading moſt directly to the confidence 
of another, is, that we ſhould make ourſelves as much 
as poſſible his equals, that our affection towards hin 
mould diſplay itſelf in the moſt unambiguous co. 
lours, that we ſhould diſcover a genuine ſympathy in 
his joys and his ſorrows, that we ſhould not play the 
part of the harſh monitor and auſtere cenſor, that we 
flould afſunie no artificial manners, that we ſhould 
talk in no ſolemn, prolix and unfeeling jargon, that 
our words ſhould be ſpontaneous, our actions ſimple, 
and our countenance the mirror to our hearts. Thus. 
conducting ourſelves, thus bland and inſinuating witi 
no treacherous deſign, we ſhall not probably meet 1 
repulſe in our well choſen endeavours to be admitted 
the confidents of youth. Habit will tend to eſtablil 
us in the poſt we have obtained; our aſcendancy vil 
every day become confirmed; and it is not prv- 
bable that we ſhall loſe this moſt diſtinguiſhing badge 
of friendſhip unleſs through our own miſconduc and 
folly. | 
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The whole however of this branch of education is 
a point of the extremeſt delicacy. There is no me- 
dium ſo difficult to hit, as that between a diſtempered 
vigilance and an unſuſpecting ſecurity, By falling 
-nto the latter it continually happens that parents and 
choſe who undertake the guidance of youth, remain ſa- 
isfed that the perſons under their care have no reſerves 
wich them, at the very time that they invent a thou- 
land *ratagems to elude their obſervation. Nothing 
can exceed the ludicrous effect of this arrogant con- 
fdence on the part of the ſenior, if we except the 
baſeneſs and degradation which are thus, by his miſ- 
conduct, perpetually inculcated upon and cultivated 
in the minds of youth. 
la the mean time, it is ſo apparent that to obtain 
the voluntary confidence of a young perſon 1 is a point 
bf ie greateſt difficulty, that the preceptor ought pro- 
y to prepare his mind for the event of a failure, 
an 1170 aſcertain to himſelf the benefits that may be 
derived from the other advantages of education) when 
this is den ied; $0 frail 15 man, ſo imperfect are his 
wileſt deſigns, and ſo eaily are we made the dupes of 
a love of power, that the mot ſcil ful inſtructor may 
often be ep to fail, in this mot arduous of pro- 
bems, this „ of the art of education. I 
2 ſhould not attempt it, than” that 
12d it by illiberal and forbidden means. 
he may at 
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wait to ſurpriſe from the pupil, what the pupil wil 
not conſent to give. Let him not ſo far debaſe 
the integrity of man, as to play the thief and the 
eaves-dropper. One of the moſt ſacred principles in 
ſocial life, 15 honour, the forbearance that man is en- 
titled to claim from man, that a man of worth would 
as ſoon ſteal my purſe or forge a title-deed to my eſtate, 
as read the letter he ſees lying upon my table. One of 
the greateſt errors of education, is that children are 
not treated enough like men, that they are not ſupport 
ed with ſufficient care in the empire of their little pe. 
culium, that they are not made to feel their 1 1mportance 
and to venerate themſelves. 
There 15 much that the preceptor may do for the 
improvement and advantage of his pupil without be. 
coming his confident. He may communicate to him 
from day to day the moſt valuable leſſons. He may 
form his mind to the moſt liberal ſentiments. Ke 
may breathe into him the philanthropy of a Feaelon 
and the elevated foul of a Cato. If he be a man of 
merit, and duly conſcious of his merit, he will not 
fear that he can miſcarry in an attempt to excite tl 
ſympathy of his pupil. He will defy him to withhold 
that ſympathy. He will diſmiſs with generous careleſſ 
neſs the queſtion of an entire confidence and the com- 
munication of little cares and little projects. His hold 
upon the; outhful mind will be of a higher and more 
deciſive denomination. It would be range indeed, 
if any one who was initiated in the true ſcience 
the human mind, did not know how to wa'e the 
ſprings of the ſoul of an infant. And, while the pup! 
is continually ſubject to the moſt auſpicious influences 
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in all that is moſt eſſential to human welfare, while his 
mind is impregnated with the moſt generous ſenti- 
ments and the pureſt virtues, it may well be believed 
that, in incidental and inferior points, he will not diſ- 


grace the principles by which he has been formed. 


ESSAY XV. 
OF CHOICE IN READING, 


A DIFFICULTY which frequently preſents itſelf 


in the private and domeſtic intercourſe of parent and 


child, is that of determining what books it is proper 


that children ſhould read, and what books they ſhould 
not read. 

It frequently ar that there are beste read by 
the parent, Which are conceived improper for the 
child. A collection of books, it may be, is viewed 
through glaſs doors, their outfides and labels are 
vitble to the child; but the key is carefully kept, and 
aſingle book only at a time, ſelected by the parent is 
put into his hands. A daughter is prohibited from 
the reading of novels; and in this prohibition will 


often commence a trial of ſkill, of quick conveyance 


on the part of the child, and of ſuſpicious vigilance on 


the part of the parent. | 
Ought children to be thus reftrained ? Is it our z 
duty to digeſt for our offspring, as the church of 
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Rome has been accuſtomed to digeſt for her weaker 
members, an Indleæ E xpurgatorious, a catalogue of 
thoſe books in the reading of which they may be 8 
mitted to indulge themſelves ? 

Various are the miſchiefs that inevitably How out of 
ſuch a precaution. 

Firſt, a wall of ſeparation is thus erected bei 
children and adults. They are made priſcners, and 
ſubjected to certain arbitrary regulations; and we are 
conſtituted their jailors. All generous reciprocity 1 
deftroyed between the two parties. I cannot ardent- 
1y love a perſon who 1s continually warning me not to 
enter his premiſes, who plants a hedge about my path, 
and thwarts me in the impulſes of my heart. I can- 
ot finderſtand the reaſons that dictate his judgments; 
it is well if he underftand them himſelf. I cannot 
therefore regard him as my friend. Friendihip requires 
that the man in whoſe boſom it reigns, ſhould act, and 
appear to act, for the intereſt of the object of his friend- 
ſhip. It is eſſentially hoſtile to all myſtery. What! 
do not underſtand, cannot excite my affections. The 
man who ſhuts againſt me the ſecrets of his heart, can- 
not be unreſervedly belove ad by me. Friendſhip e 
quires that the hearts of the perſons ſhould, as it were, 
be amalgamated into one ſubſtance chat their thoughts 
ſhould be tranſparent to each 5 1 and their com- 
munications entire. This perhaps can never be effec- 
ted in its utmoſt extent. But it is of the mot un- 
favourable effect, where the diviſion and reſerve 
pertinaciouſly force themſelves upon obſervation. 

Secondly, the deſpetiſm whiet is thus exerciſed, 
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Eſſay XV. Of Choice in Reading. 
;; peculiarly grating toa mind of generoſity and ſ pirit. 
Curioſity is one of the ſtrongeſt impulſes of the human 


heart. To curiofity it is peculiarly incident, to grow 


and expand itſelf under difſiculties and oppoſition. 
The greater are the obſtacles to its being gratified, the 
more it ſeems to ſwell, and labour to burſt the mounds 
that confine it. Many an object is paſſed by with in- 


difference, till it is rendered a ſubject of prohibition, 


and then it ſtarts up into a ſource of inextinguiſhable 
pation. It may be alleged, that ** this uneaſineſs and 
impatience in a young perſon are capable of being 
corrected.“ But 1s this any thing more than ſaying in 


other words, that the fineſt ſprings of the human mind 


105 


may be broken, and the whole reduced to a chaos of 


diſhonourable lumber? As long as the fiery grandeur 
of the ſoul remains, that will not be controled, and 
cannot be moulded by the frigid dictates of another's 


will, the kind of prohibitions here ſpoken of, will be 


felt with exquiſite indignation, and, though involun- 
tarily, will be regiſtered as examples of a galling in- 
juſtice. 


* 


Thirdly, the trial of {kill thus inſtituted between the 


parent and child, is of the moſt pernicious tendency. 
The child is employed in doing that, in which it is 


his endeavour not to be detected. He muſt liſten with 


anxious attention, left he ſhould be burſt in upon be- 
fore he is aware. He muſt break off his reading, and 
hide his book, a thouſand times upon a falſe alarm. 
At length, when the interruption really occurs, he 
muſt rovuſe his attention, and compoſe his features. He 


im;ofes im perious ſilence upon the flutterings of his 
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heart ; he pitches to the true key of falſhood the tone 
of his voice; the object of his moſt anxious effort, is 
to appear the thing that he is not. It is not poſſible to 
imagine a choc! of more refined hypocriſy. | 
The great argument in favour of this project of an 
Index Expurgatorius, is derived from the various de. 
grees of moral or immoral te Cendency that is to be found 
in literary 8 | EE 
One of the moſt obvious remarks. that offer them. 
ſelves under this head, is, that authors themſelves are 
continually falling into the groſſeſt miſtakes in thi; 
reſpect, and ſhow themſelves ſuperlatively ignorant of 
the tendency of their own writings. Nothing is more 
futile, than the formal and regular moral frequently 
annexed to Eſop's fables of animals. Examine the fa- 
ble impartially, and you will find that the leſſon ſet 
down at foot of it, ” one of the laſt inferences that 
would have occurred to you. It is in a very different 
temper that the book · maker ſqueezes out what he calls 
his Uſe, from that in which the reader becomes ac- 
quainted with the circumſtances of the fable. 
To aſcertain the moral oi faſtory, or the genuine ten- 


: dency of a book, is a ſcience peculiarly abſtruſe. As 


many controverſies might be raiſed upon ſome queſtions 
of this ſort, as about the number fix hundred and lixty 
ſix in the book of Revelations. 

What is the tendency of Homer's Iliad? The av 
hor ſeems to have deſigned it, as an.example of the 
fatal conſequences of diſcord among political ajlies. 
Qae of the effects it appears moit conſpicuouſly to 
have produced, is that of enhancing the falſe Juſire 
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of military atchievements, and perpetuating the noxi- 


dus race of heroes in the world. 


What is the tendency of Gulliver's Travels, parti- 
culariy of that part which relates to the Houyhnmhns 
and Yahoos ? It has frequently been affirmed to be, to 


inſpire us with a loathing averſion to our ſpecies, and 
fl us with a frantic preference for the ſociety of any 


ciaſs of animals, rather than of men, A poet of our 
own day Hayley *], as a ſuitable remuneration for the 


production of ſuch a work, has placed the author in 
hell, and conſigned him to the eternal torment of de- 
vils, On the other hand it has been doubted whether, 
under the name of Houyhnmhns and Yahoos, Swift 
has done any thing more than exhibit two different deſ- 
criptions of men, in their higheſt improvement and 


loweſt degradation ; and it has been afirmed that no 
book breathes more ſtrongly a generous indignation . 
againſt vice, and an ardent love of every thing that is 


lent and honourable to the human heart. 

There is no end tb an enumeracion of controverſies 
of this ſort. Authors themſelves are no more infallible 
in this reſpect, than the men who read them. If the 


moral be invented firſt, the author did not then know 


where the brillant lights of his tory would fall, nor 


of conſequence where its principal power of attraction 
would be found. If it be extracted afterwards, he is 
often taken at a diſadvantage, and muſt extricate hangs 

elf! as he can. | | 


Triumph, cf Temper. 
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Otway ſeems to have purſued the laſt method. The 
moral to his tragedy of the Orphan is thus expreſſed; 


Tis thus that heav'n its empire does maintain; 
It may afflict ; but man muſt not complain. 


Richardſon purſued the oppoſite method. He has 
drawn in Lovelace and Grandiſon models of a de. 
bauched and of an elevated character. Neither of 
them 1s eminently calculated to produce imitation; 
but it would not perhaps be adventurous to affirm that 
more readers have wiſhed to reſemble Lovelace, than 
have wiſhed to reſemble Grandiſon. ET 

Milton has written a ſublime poem upon a ridicu. 
lous ſtory of eating an apple, and of the eternal ven- 
geance decreed by the Almighty againſt the whole 
human race, becauſe their progenitor was guilty of 
this black and deteſtable offence. The object of hi 
poem, as he tells us, was 


To juſtify the ways of God to men, B. I. ver. 26. 


But one of the moſt memorable remarks that ſuggeſ 
themſelves under this branch of the ſubject, is, that 
the true moral and fair inference from a compoſition 
has often lain concealed for ages from its moſt diligent 
readers. Books have been handed down from genert- 
tion to generation, as the true teachers of piety and 
the love of God, that repreſent him as ſo mercileſs and 
tyrannical a deipot, that, if they were conſidered 
otherwiſe than through the medium of prejudice, they 
could inſpire nothing but hatred. It ſeems that the 
impreſſion we derive from a book, depends much lels 
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Eflay XV. 
upon its real contents, than upon the temper of mind 
and preparation with which we read it. 
An inſtance of this kind, that perhaps deſerves to 
be mentioned, may be adduced from a ſtrain of pious 


gratitude and exultation in Dr. Watts s Divine Songs 
for Children. | 


N at more than others I deſerve. 
Yet God has given me more : 
For J have food; while others farve 
And beg from door to door 48 


Thus far we have conſidered moral and l as 
if they were two names for the ſame thing. This is 
however by no means the caſe. | 

The moral of any work may be defined to be, chat 
ethical ſentence to the illuſtration of which the work 
may moſt aptly be applied. The tendency is the 
actual effect it is calculated to produce upon the reader, 
and cannot be completely aſcertained but by the ex- 
periment. The ſelection of the one, and the character 
of the other, will in a great degree depend upon the 
previous ſtate of mind of the reader. 7 

Let the example be the tragedy of the Fair Penitent. 
The moral deduced from this admirable poem by one 
ſet of readers will be, the miſchievous. tendency of 
vnlaw / ful love, and the duty incumbent upon the ſofter 
{ex to devote themſelves in all things to the will of 
their fathers and huſbands. Other readers may per- 


haps regard it as a powerful ſatire upon the inſtitutions 
at preſent exiſting in ſociety relative to the female ſex, 
and the wretched conſequences of that mode of think- 
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g, by means of which, in a woman © one falſe lep 
i damns her fame.” They will regard Caliſta 
as a ſublime example of a woman of the moſt glorious 
qualities, ſtruggling againſt the injuſtice of mankind; 
capable, by the greatneſs of her powers, and the 
heroiſm of her temper, of every thing that is excel- 
lent; contending with unconquerable fortitude again 
an accumulation of evils; conquered, yet not in 
ſpirit ; hurried into the baſeſt actions, yet w ith a ſoul 
congenial to the nobleſt. It is of no conſequence 
whether the moral contemplated by the author, Were 
different from both of theſe. The tendency again 
may be dillinct from them all, and will be various 
according to the varicus tempers and habits of the 
perſons by whom the work is confidered. | 

From the diſtinctions here laid down 1t ſeems to 
follow, that the moral of a work is a point of very 
| ſubordinate conſideration, and that the only. thing 
worthy of much attention is the tendency. It appears 
not unlikely that, in ſome caſes, a work may be fairly 
ſulceptible. of no moral inference, or none but a bad 
one, and yet may, have a tendency in a high degree 
ſalutary and advantageous. The principal tendency of 
a work, to make uſe of a well known diſtinction, 
may be either intellectual or moral, to increaſe: the 
powers of the underſtanding, or to mend the diſpoſi 
tion of the heart, Theſe conſiderations are probably 
calculated ro moderate our cenſures, againſt many of 
the authors whoſe morality we are accuſtomed to 
arraign. A bad moral to a work, is a very equivocal 
prooſof a bad tendency: Toaſcertain the tendency 
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of any work is a point of great difficulty. The- moſt 
that the moſt perfect wiſdom can do, is to ſecure the 
benefit of the majority of readers. It is by no means 


impoiſible, that the books moſt pernicious in their ef- 
fects that ever were produced, were written with _ 


intentions uncommonly elevated and pure. 

he intellectual tendency of any book 1s perhaps. a 
conſideration of much greater importance, than its 
direct moral tendency. Gilblas is a book not very 
its ſubje& is the ſucceſſes 
and good fortune of a kind of ſharper, at leaſt, of a 
man not much fettered and burthened with the ſtrict- 
neſs of bis principles; its ſcenes are a tiſſue of knavery 
and profligacy, touched With a light and exquiſite 
pencil. 


pare in its moral tendency; 


Shakeſpear is a writer by no means anxion 
about his moral. He ſeems almoſt indifferent con- 


cerning virtue and vice, and takes up with either as 


it falle in his way. It would be an inſtructive enquiry 


to conſider hat ſort of devaſtation we ſhould commit 
in our libraries, if we were to pronounce upon the 
volumes by their moral, or even by their direct moral 
tendency, Hundreds of thoſe works that have been 
the adoration of ages, upon which the man of genius 
and tafle feeds with an uncloyed appetite, from which 
he derives ſenſe, and power, and diſcernment, and 
refinement, and activity, and vigour, would be con- 
ligned to the flames for their tranſgreſſions, or to the 
lumber-room for their neutrality. While our choiceſt . 
favours and our firſt attention would often be beſtowed - 
upon authors, who have no other characteriſtic at- 


% 
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tribute but that of the torpedo, and the principal ten- 
dency of whoſe literature is to drive all literature and 
talent out of the world. 1 

lf we ſuffer our minds to dwell upon the compare 
tive merit of authors, if we free Leo from the 
prejudices of the nurſery, and examine the queſtion 
in the liberal ſpirit of ſcholars and philotop) lers, We 
mall not long hefitate where to beſtow our loudeſt ap- 
probation. The principal praiſe is certainly due to 
thoſe authors, who have a talent to ** create a foul 
under the ribs of death* ;” whoſe compoſition is 
fraught with irrefiſtible enchantment; who pour their 
whole ſouls into mine, and raiſe me as it were to the 
ſeventh heaven ; who furniſh me with “ food for 
contemplation even to madneſs+ ;*” who raiſe my 
ambition, expand my faculties, invigorate my reſolu. 
tions, and ſeem to double my exiſtence. For authors 
of this ſort I am provided with an ample licence; 
and, ſo they confer upon me benefits thus ineſtimable 
and divine, I will never contend with them about the 
choice of their vehicle, or the incidental accompani- 
ments of their gift. I can gueſs very nearly what! 
ſhould: have been, if Epectetus had not bequeathed to 
vs his Morals, or Seneca his Conſolations. But 
cannot tell what I ſhould have been, if Shakeſpear ot 


Milton had not written, The pooreſt peaſant in the 
remoteſt corner of England, is probably a differen- 
man from what he would have been but for theſe co 
authors. Every man who is changed from what bel ci 
was by the 5 of their works, communicates | : 


* Milton, - £7 Ras e. 
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portion of the rofiraticnt all count him. It paſſes 
from man to man, till it influences the whole maſs. I 
cannot tell that the wiſeſt mandarin now living in 
China, is not indebted for part of his energy and 
{agacity to the writings of Milton and Shakeſpear, 
even though it ſhould happen that he never heard of 
their names. | | x 

Books will perhaps be found, ina leſs degree than 
is commonly imagined, the corruptors of the morals 
of mankind, They form an effective ſubſidiary to 
events and the contagion of vicious ſociety ; but, ta- 
ken by themſelves, they rarely produce vice and pro- 
ligacy where virtue exiſted before. Every thing de- 


pends upon the ſpirit in which they are read. He that 


would extract poiſon from them, muſt for the moſt 
part come to them with a mind already debauched. 
The power of books in generating virtue, is pro- 
bably much greater than in generating vice. Vir- 
tue is an object that we contemplate with a mind at 
peace with itſelf. The more we contemplate it, the: 


[more we find our fortitude increaſe, enabling us to con- 


tend with obſtacles, and even to encounter contempt... | 
But vice is an object of a peculiarly unfayourable ſort. 
The thought of entering into a vicious courſe, is at- 
tended with uneaſineſs, timidity and ſhame ; it diſ- 
arms, ſtill more ſtrongly than it excites us; and our 
reluctance to a life of profligacy can ſcarcely be over- 
come but by the ſtimulus of bold and impudent wt 
ciety. | | 0 
Another obſervation of conſiderable importance in 


22 on the ſubject * are here exe mi ing. * | 
2 | 
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to an error that too * pervades the whole courſe of 
an attentive and affectionate education. The regard 
of a parent to his child will frequently riſe to the moſt 
extravagant height. He conſiders him as a prodigy, 
He thinks no labour too great to be expended on him, 
He ſcacely ſuffers the idea of him at any time to eſcape 
from his recollection. He regards him with the foad 
neſs of an eathufiaftic lover for his miſtreſs ; and treats 
him as the child himſelf would treat ſome precious toy, 
which he will not ſuffer to be put out of his fight. He 
protects him with as much anxiety, as if a rude ſhock 
would daſh him to pieces, or a rough blaſt whither the 
very eſſence of his frame. 8 

This is eſſentially wrong. The true end of human 
exiſtence, is not to ſerve as a toy and amuſement to 
another. Man can never appear in his genuine dignity, 
but ſo far as he 15 capable of landing alone. A child 
is not to be reared as that precious thing, that no wind 
may blow, and no ſun may ſcorch. Let us never for- 
get that our child is a being of the ſame nature with 
ourſelves ; born to have paſſions and thoughts and 
&ntiments of his own; born to fill a ſtation, and act a 
part; with difficulties that he ought to ſurmount, and 
duties that he is bound to diſcharge. 

Such is the genuine voecaticn of man. In the re- 
membrance of this vocation he ought to be bred, The 
man ought to deſcend upon the child by inſenſible dee 
grees, till his whole boſom ſwells with the generous 
freight. He ſhould begin to ſtand by himſelf, and 
reſpect his own dignity, as ſoon as he is able to utter 


en ſound. 
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For this purpoſe there is always a portion of conk- 8 
dence which it is our duty to repoſe in him. He 


ſhould neither be bred apart from the world, nor in 
ignorance of what paſſes in the world. He ſhould be 
xcaſtomied to behold the faces of his ſpecies. He 


ſoutd know ſomething of the ſtory of their paſſions, 5 
their ängularities, and even of their vices. He ſhould 


be ſaſtered to ſtand where their inclinations may ſome- 
times interfere and joſtle with his. 
feared, if we breed him in indolent effeminacy to a 


certain age, that his whole life will bear the marks of 


it, The human mind is never ſo ductile and pliant as 
in early youth. 
to find it at years of maturity, we ſhould endeavour to 
begin in it at the tendereſt years. 


Theſe remarks are obviouſſy applicable to the ie fubjea | 
of choice in reading. As, relative to the queſtion of 


jocial intercourſe, the child ſhould early begin in ſome 


degree to live in the world, that is, with his ſpecies; 
fo ſhould he do as to the books he is to read. 
good, that he ſhould be ſhut up for ever in imaginary 
ſcenes, and that, familiar with the apothegms of phi- 
loſophers, and the maxims of ſcientifical and elevated 


It is not 


morality, he ſhould be wholly ignorant of the perverſe- 
neſs of the human heart, and the ſprings that regulate 
the conduct of mankind. 
gree with himſelf, Suffer him in ſome inſtances to ſe- 
lect his own courſe of reading There is danger that 
there ſhould be ſomething too ftudied and monotonous 
in the ſelection we ſhould make for bim. 


It is much to be 


Whatever therefore we ſhould wiſh 


1 


Truſt him in a certain de- 


Suffer him F 3 
to wander in the wilds of literature. There is a prin 7 
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eiple in the human mind by which a man ſeems to 


performed in this way, have infinitely more of ſound 


he is prompted by a will foreign to his own. 


his pupil ſhould ſelect for his peruſal. In this ſenſe a 


moſt incoherent ridiculous and rhapſodies with unming- 
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know his own time, and it will ſometimes be much 
better that he ſhould engage 1n the peruſal of books at 
the period of his own choice, than at the time that you 
may recollect to put them in his hands. Man is 
a creature that loves to act from himſelf; and actions 


health and vigour in them, than the actions to Which 


There is only one further remark to be added on 
this ſubject. It has already been ſhown that the im- 
preſſion we derive from a book, depends much le; 
upon its real contents, than upon the temper of mind 
and preparation with which we read it. Hence it 
ſhould ſeem to follow that a ſkilful preceptor need he 
under little apprehenſron reſpecting the books which 


celebrated maxim of the apoſtle Paul may be admitted 
for true, To the pure all things are pure. Nothing is 
more common than to ſee a man who labours under cer- 
tain.prepoſlſefiions. exclaiming upon the moſt demonſtra- 
tive arguments as flimſy and ſuperficial, and reading the 


Jedfreverence. This however is not always to be truſted 
to. Truth is powerful, and, if not inſtantly, at leaſt by 
ſlow degrees, may make good her poſſeſſion. Gleams 
of good ſenſe may penetrate through the thickeſt 
clouds of error. But we are ſuppoſing in the preſent 
caſe that truth is the object of the preceptor. Upon 
that aſſumption it would be ſtrange indeed, if he were 
not able to triumph over corruption and ſophiſtry, 
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with the ad vantage of being continually at hand, of 


watching“ every change and ſymptom as they may 
ariſe, and more eſpecially with the advantage of real 


-cice, of accommodated eloquence, and of living ſym- 


puhies, Over a dead letter. Theſe advantages are 
ſufi-tent 3 and, as the true object of education is not 
to render the pupil the mere copy of his preceptor, it 
js rather to be rejoiced in, than lamented, that various 


reading ſhould lead him into new trains of think- 


ing; open to him new mines of ſcience and new | 
and perhaps, by a blended 


incentives to virtue; 
and compound effect, produce in him an improvement 
which was out of the limits of his leſſons, and raiſe 
him to heights the preceptor never knew, : 


* No reader perhaps can need to be reminded of the differ. - 


ence between this watchfulneſs, and the diſingenuous vigilance 
ſpoken of in page 127. A philoſophical perſpicacity is highly 
bencficiel. but not that ſort of obſervingneſs which is ſo ſenſi- 
tive as to ſubvert our Ways or ſo unſcrupulous as to 
blaſt our honour. | 
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OF EARLY INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER, 


{4 A FEW remarks will not perkaps be unp profis 


bly ſet down, cn the ſubje& of juvenile charadey, 
and the promiſing and unpromiſing indications that 
early diſplay themſelves in the manners of youth, 
Calumny has long been privileged to ſtalk the world 
at large, and to ſhed its poiſon upon the faireſt flowers 
It can ſhow a very ancient title, and will not eafily 
ſuffer ejectment. Secret reſentment often delights 10 
add new malignity to its venom; and often a mere 
gaiety of humour, ſporting in thoughtleſs ſallies, wil 
fix a ſting that neither time, nor all the healing arts 
of wiſdom and virtue, ſhall be able to cure. The 


wound rankles unſeen. The grandeſt efforts of genius 
and the pureſt energies of benevolence, thus become 


enfeebled, diſcouraged, annihilated. Nothing more 
_ eaſy than to barb the ſlander ; nothing more difficult 
than to extract the dart. The whole appearance of the 


man becomes diſcoloured and dishgured ; al! his vir- 
tues are transformed into vices; all hls actions are 


miſrepreſented, miſunderſtood and vilified. It matters 
not with how much generoſity he ſets himſelf to act: 


the glaſs of truth ſhall never be turned on him; no: 


ſhall he in any inſtance obtain juſtice, 
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But calumny 1s doubly execrable and unmanly, 


when it attacks the firſt promiſing dawnings of youth, 


man lufficiently adult, has attained ſome ſtrength, 
nd can cope with it. He can plead his own cauſe, 


le has tried the paſſions of men, and the magic of 
maunted truth : and uſes both, as tools with the 


wers of which he is acquainted, Beſide, a man 
ut expect ſome time or other to encounter adverſity; 
ne be hardly preſſed upon, and unjuſtly dealt with, 

is cale is indeed worthy of regret; but it is the lot of 


pan, and the condition under which he was born. It 


zworſe than this, when a weak and defenceleſs youth 
made the butt of theſe attacks. It is more worthy 
fregret when he is refuſed the common period of 
robation ; is maimed and diſmounted at the very 
trance of the courſe; and ſent to languiſh long 
ears of,a bafied exiftence, with his limbs already 


ithered and ſhrunk up by the ſhocks of calumny. 


let men ſhould be condemned unjuſtly, is that which 


git not to be; that they ſhould be condemned un- 
ied, and not for What they have done, but for what 
e pretume to foretel they will do, is an aggravation 
ff the Calamity. 

The argument againſt calumny however has been 
urizd too far. It is an erroneous ſyſtem of morality 


nich would teach us, that we judge not, leſt we 


hold be judged, and that we ſpeak evil of no man. 
alſhood ! is vice, whether it be uttered to a man's com- 


endation or cenſure ; and to ſappreſs that which Is 


tue, is to be regarded as a ſpecies of falſhood. We 
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endowed with a republican boldneſs to cenſure. Frank. 
[neſs is perhaps the firſt of virtues ; or, at leaſt, i; 
that without which virtue of a manly and liberal di. 


genuine and appropriate language, is one of the mo 
_ wholſome exerciſes in Which we can be engaged, 


ſhould learn to think with preciſion and correAneſ, 
It teaches us to review our t houghts ; to bluſh for 


their exaggeration. It ripens what at firſt was merely 


talk ourſelves into extravagancies, which we di no 
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ought not to deſire for ourſelves, not to be judged, 


but that we may not be judged unjufly ; and the like 
equal meaſure we ought to deal to others. I feel ng 
exultation in that man's applauſe, who is not alf 


menſion cannot exiſt. To give to our thoughts their 


Without this exerciſe it is ſcarcely poſſible that we 


their abſurdity, their groundleſs ſingularities, and 


opinion, into ſyſtem and ſcience. | The fault for the 
moſt part, when we ſpeak of the merits of our neigt. 
bour, is not, that we ſay what we think; but that 
for want of practice and ſgill, we do not ſay that we 
think; we do not ſuit our words to the meaſure of our 
ſentiments; we do not call our minds into operation 
to compare our opinions with the grounds of our 
opinions, and our phraſes with both. We communt- 
cate to our hearers ſentiments that we do not entertain 
We debauch even our own judgments, while we ſpeak; 
and, inſtead of analyſing, arranging and faſhioning 
our concluſions as we ought, become impaſſioned by 
liſtening to the ſound of our own voice, ſubject our 
matter to our words, not the words to the matter, and 


think of in the outſet, but which we have not after. 


— 
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wards the courage and candour to retract, either to 
others or to ourſelves. | 
Wat is to be demanded therefore in behalf of the 


young. is not, that we ſhould refrain from judging 


them, or fear to utter our judgments; but that we 
ſaould indefatigably endeavour to form true principles 
of judgment, that we ſhould allow ourſelves in no 
haſty concluſions, that, recollecting the mutability of 
youth, we ſhould be reluctant to paſs a final condem- 
nation, and above all, that we ſhould not, from the 
force of a jaundiced imagination, convert the little 
larts, the idle ſallies and the temporary deviations 
of an unformed mind, into inexplable errors. 

It often happens. that irregularities which oupht 
perhaps rather to be regarded as indications of future 
greatneſs, are converted into ſubjects of pitiful lamen- 
tation and odious condolence, when the ſpectator is a 
man of narrow morals, and of principles of judgment 
abſurdly frigid and ſevere. _ 

The youth reſpecting whom I ſhould augur moſt 


Zavourably, is he, in whom I obſerve ſome uſeleſs 


luxuriance, and ſome qualities, which terrify, while 
they delight me. The moſt abundant endowments 


will one day aſſume a regularity and arrangement, 
which endowments in the next degree inferior are 


unable to attain. Sobriety, conſtancy, an awful and 
wide- ſpreading tranquillity, that might in one point 
of view be compared with that of the Grand Southern 
Pacific Ocean, are perhaps in ſome degree the charac- 


te liſtics of a mind of the firſt order. It is not ruffled 
EF; | 
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Dy every puff of air; it holds on its way with a 
m. jeſtic courſe; it is ſelf-balanced and ſelf-centred; 
always great, always worthy, and always ſublime. 

But this is not the caſe with a mind, in which>as 
yet the hints and capabilities of greatneſs only exiſt, 
A mighty machine, till it is put into order, ſeems 
only an inexplicable chaos. The limbs and members 
of which it conſiſts, are ſcattered wide. Every thing 
is unarranged and rude, | 
A feeble mind is not greatly liable to exceſs, A 
powerful mind, when it has not yeteſlzyed its powers, 
and poiſed its wings, is the ſeat, ſometimes of ridicu- 
lous, ſometimes of dangerous, irregularities. 

A mind, conſcious of its deſtined ftrength, but 
which as yet can ſcarcely be called ſtrong, is often 
preſumptuous, dogmatical, fierce, hard, unkind, tem- 
peſtuous, unduly levere im its Jad gments of character 
and talent; 


Is ne'er fo ſure cur ardour to create, 

As when it treads the brink of all we hate“. 
This propoition however is by no means to be un- 
derſtood univerially. A young perſon deſtined in the 


ſequel to diiplay uncommon talents, will often at 


preſent appear ſingularly amiable. It will be hard, if 


a young perſon or talents thould not be in ſome reſpects 
amiable. It is a reaſonable ſubject of fear, when the 
unamiable qualities above enumerated appear with 
peculiar Rrength 1 in early youth, that ſome veſtige of 


* Pope. Theſe are not his exa d words. 


wo 
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them will become eſſentially interwoven with the 
character, and even attend their poſſeſſor to the grave. 
There are ſome admirable traits of character that 
are almoſt inſeparable from the youth of a perſon, 
deſtined hereafter to play an illuſtrious Py upon the 
theatre of mankind. | | 
The firſt of theſe is curioſity. His mid may be 
expected to be inceſſantly at work, purſuing enquiries, 
2 lating a knowledge, obſerving, inveſtigating, 
ombining. His curiofity however may frequently be 
0 to be an obſtinate, ſelf-willed principle, open- 
ing veins of its own chooſing, waſting itſelf in oblique, 
unprofitable ſpeculations, and refuſing to bring its 
energies to bear upon a purfuit pointed out to it by 
another. 
A ſecond characteriſtic of early genius is candour, 


| Often will a young perſon of uncommon endowments 


be peremptory, rough, building his concluſions on 


| the moſt unſatisfactory foundations, and aſteriing 


1 


mem with the moit ungraceful arrogance. But there 15 a 

tone of voice and ſentiment which, the moment it 

reaches his ears, will, as it were by enchaniment, 
recal him to himſelf, and bring forth to view all the 
honeſt, fearleſs, unreſiſting candour, that til then 
dwelt, idle and unremarked, in his boſom. To com- 
mon obſervers however, and in ordinary caſes, he 
will appear the reverſe of candour. I here is an impe- 
tious tone in the aged and the adult, preiuming on 
light grounds, diRatorial, pecviſh and impotent, 
Which he will be apt to repel with rude and unbecom- 


ing indigrstion. 
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A third charaRteriſtic of early genius is the love of 
diſtinction, He burns to be ſomebody. He cannet MI. 


endure to be confounded in the crowd. It is ehe na. 


ture of the human mind never to be ſatisfied with it. 
ſelf, except ſo far as it can by ſome means procu re tc 


have its own favourable opinion confirmed by the 
ſuffrag2 of others, This charatteriitic however, like 


the > e dring. ones, Will frequently diſappoint the ob- 


ſerver. he pupil has cnoſea his own favourite field | 
of diſtinction, and will often be callous to allurements 


which are to invite him into another, He will per- 
haps be delicate in his app*tite for praiſe, Groſs 
flattery, and 1j] more the ſpiritleſs and tedious eu- 
logium of ſuperannuated Kindneſs, or that 3s dictated 
by. a left-handed purpoſe of ſtratagem and _ 
Will tire his impatience, or excite his diſguſt. 

One of the faults which has been too often and too 
ſeverely cenſured in voung perſons, is conceit. This 
is a fault certainly more incident to a youth with ta- 
lents, than a youth without, He is like a perſon 
newly appointed to ſome poſt of honour ; he is not yet 


familiarized to the exerciſe of authority or the ſplend. 


our of decoration. This is a fault of all others that 


demands our forbearance, ſince in the nature of thifp3 
it is almoſt certain to be temporary. Familiar with 


diſtinction, he will in no long time learn to wear it 1 
with eaſe. A man of talents, from the activity of his 7 
mind and his inceſſant ſpirit of obſervation, will ne- v4 
ceſfarily compreſs ten times as much experience into it 
given period, as an ordinary man, Each day in his le 
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hitory, will furniſh him with a comment on the laſt. 
He will ſo often have detected his miſtakes, ſo fre- 
quently contemned his abſurdities, and will have felt 
with ſo much anguiſh his miſconduct and diſgraces, 
that he can ſcarcely fail, when the firſt efferveſcence 
of youth is over, to become diffident, ſelf-ſuſpicious 
and, in the beſt ſenſe of the term, modeſt. One thing 


farther is to be remarked under this head of conceit. 


The conceit of young perſons, unleſs obſerved with 
an eye peculiarly candid and diſcerning, will be more 
than commonly diſguſtful. It is a frigid, ſelfiſh, un- 


chaſtiſed, unpoliſhed ſentiment. As they aſcend to 


manhood, it will be modified by the better affections 
and charities of the human heart, its coldneſs will be 
:nimated, its aſperities ſubdued, and the ſtiffneſs that 
ſettered it broken off. An enlightened ſpectator will 
not fail to take this circumſtance into conſideration, 
There is one point, that remains to be diſcuſſed, 
re! pecting the ſuppoſed unpromiſing indications which 


diſcover themſelves in the manners of youth, that is of 


more ſerious importance than any of the preceding. I 
mean, what relates to the exceſſes of their conduct, 
and their offences againſt morality. 5 
Too often, by the adult, the anxious parent, and 
the caſſocked pedant, this ſubject is confidered with 
an unpardonable ſeverity. . Let it be recollected, that 


it is the characteriſtic of the ſtrong, and therefore the 
valuable mind, to mix this ſtrength in its vices, as well as 


its virtues. It is thus frequently that the moſt ineſtimable 
leſſons of experience are amaſſed, The impetuoſity of 
1 a 


— 


— 
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youth muſt have time to ſubſide. Of all the characteriſtics 0 
of early life, tameneſs is the characteriſtie of molt fatal f 
augury. A young man, juſt arrived at years. of pu- 
berty, will, like a high-bred, well-mettled horſe, | | 
champ the bit, and ſpurn the earta, impatient of reſ. 
traint. Ile will have his period of intoxication. Pro- 0 
vided its date be ſhort, it ſeems as if it were icarcely ;, il 
be regretted. The ſealon of ſobriety and reflection 
Will take its turn; and, if then a wiie, a conſiderate 
and an affectionate friend could lend his afittance to . 
the genuine operations of the mind, the event would be : 
inexpreſſibly auſpicious. | A 
There is nothing more contrary to true juſace and b 
enlightened morality, than the unſparing harſhnels 0 
with which the old frequently cenſure the extravagan- ; 
cies of the young. Enamoured of black forebodings, 
and gorged with milanthropy, they pour out their ill. | 
omened propheſyings With unpitving cruelty, The : 
ſober, the dull, the obedient, lads that have no will 
and no underſtanding of their own, are the only themes 
of their eulogium, They know no touch of candour 
and liberal juſtice. They make no allowance for the . 
mutibility of youth, and have no generous preſenti— | 
ment of their future recollection and wiſdom. They P 
never forgive a lingle offence. They judge of charac Ml . 
ters from one accidental falling, and will not deign to ˖ 


turn their attention to tholz great and admirable qua- 
lities, by which this one failing, it may be, is amply 


„ = we 


redeemed. They may be compared to that tyrant of 
antiquity who, intending to convey a ſymbolical leſſon f 
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upon the principles of deſpotiſm, paſſed through a 
feld of corn, and ſtruck off every ear that had the au- 
wy to rear its head as the dull and inſi pid 
rel of its fellows, 
| i tae midit however of the N and liberal in- 
dulgence w which is ſo amply due to juvenile years, 
we muſt not forget the principles of impartial judg- 
ment. It will often be our duty to regret, while we 
roive, It too frequently happens that the exceſſes 
of youth, not only leave an unfavourable ſtain upon 


2 
107 


the reputation, but that they corrupt the diſpoſition, | 
and debaſe the character. It is not every youthful 

folly that men ſhake off when they arrive at years of 
accretion, The wild and inconſiderate boy will often 


entail ſome of the worſt features of his character on 

ze man. | | 

0 ing to this it is, that we frequenely 'meet with 
tat mixed cho racter in the adult over which humanity 
weens, We have often occaſion to obſerve the moſt 
admirable talents, and even the moſt excellent diſpo- 
litions, in men, whole talents and virtues are neverthe- 
leſs rendered abortive by ſome habitual indiſcretion. 
Theſe men a well-formed mind cannot fail to love. 


| Their very weakneſs cauſes a peculiar kind of ten- 


derneſs to mix itſelf with our love. But they go out of 
tie world, having excited its admiration, not added 
to the ſtock of gocd ; or their uſefulneſs, if uſeful they 
have been, falls infinitely ſhort of that which their great 
qu2lities would nave enabled them to produce. 
Sometimes however the 11] conſequence that remains 
from the im preſſion of yourhfal tollies, is much worſe 
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than this. The talents remain, but the charactei 
becomes debauched. The men excite our admira. 
tion, but we view their powers with leſs of hope, 
than terror. The ingenuouſneſs, the ſimplicity of x 
good heart, are extinguiſhed, They become crafty 


and deceitful: Poſſeſſed with an unballowed ſpirit of 


ambition, the purity and fervour of benevolence in 
them are loſt. They are launched perhaps upon the 
ocean of affairs; they mix with the giddy ſcene of 
faſhion; they are initiated in all the degrading arts, 


by which extravagance is ſapported, and ſudden for. 


tune is acquired; and they prey upon the unwary and 


the induſtrious,” unleſs opportunity and policy ſhould 
call them to prey upon the vitals of their country, 


he ; : | 
ä 


"= , ĩ 
OF RICHES AND POYERTY, 


7 II ERE 15 nothing that 4 to be mou mi- 


nutely watched, than what may be ſty led an intem- 


Perate. pirit of philoſophy. 
The ſect that carried this ſpirit to the moſt ridi- 


culous extreme among the ancients, were the Stoics. 
One of the deciſions of this ſpirit is, that riches are 
no benetit, and poverty no evil. 
i; rn maxim were true, particularly the latter 
member, in its utmoſt extent, the chief argument in 
fvour of political reform and amendment would be 


own to be utterly talie. 
The reverſe of this maxim, it ſhould ſeem, ought | 
o he received, Poverty is an enormous evil. By 
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poverty I underſtand the ſtate of a man poſſeſſing ng 
permanent property, in a country where wealth and 


Juxury have already gained a ſecure eſtabliſhment, 3 
: . 3 {es 
He then that is born to poverty, may be ſaid, under 
be be 11 ns 
another name, to be born a ſlave, 
1211e 
A boy of a thoughtful and reflecting turn, will fre. M' 
ten! 
quently look forward in this reſpect to the ſtate of man. 
3 . 5 EEE, > 32 
hood, with an aching heart, Now, he will exclaim, 2a 
1 


am maintained by. the induſiry of others; Jam freed 
from all ſolicitude about the ſupply of tomorrow, But 
hereafter I ſhall be told, You ſhall not have the ne. 
ceſſaries of the day without the labour of the day ; 
He that will not work, neither ſhall he eat*.” His 
ſtate in ſeveral reſpets reſembles the prophetic: de- 
nunciation of Jeſus Chriſt to the apoſtle Peter: „ Ve- 
rily, verily, I ſay unto thee, When thou waſt y oung, 
thou girdedſt thyſelf, and walkedſt whither thoy 
wouldeft : but when thou ſhalt be old, thou ſhalt ſtretch 
forth thy hands, and another ſhall me thee, and car- 


lowir 
the f 


main 
traf 


ſcure 


ry thee whither thou uouldef not.“ In reality how- 


ever, the child and the adult are both flaves in dif. | I 
ferent ways: when we put on the manly gown, we . 
only change one ſpecies of deſpot for another. bo 
But, it will be aſged, is not the complaint here recited, RB 
unreaſonable and unjuſt ? Is any man entitled to claim * 

- through life, that he ſhould be maintained by the in- Nie. 
duſtry of others ? | . 
Certainly not. The injuſtice J ſuffer, is not in the Nin 


actual labour, but in the quantity of that labour. If 


1 Tacf. Chap. iii, ver, 10. + John, Chap xi, ver. 8. 


bGadman and artificer“. 
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no man were abſolutely compelled to perform a greater 


hare of labour than, multiplied by the number of 


members in the community, was neceſſary for the ſub- 


fence of the community, he would have no right to 
cemplain on that account. But the labour then re- 


qaiied, would be diminiſhed to a tenth, perhaps a 
Katierh part of the labour now 8 8 1 the 
The evil of poverty principally conſiſts of the fol- 
owing particulars : leaving out of the enumeration 
the frequently experienced inſuthciency of labour to 


maintain the. poor; the uſual accident of men's being 


tiraft out of their cuſtomary train of induftry and re- 
ſurce for bread by the fluctuations of ſociety ; and 
the want of a ſuitable proviſion for fickneſs, infirmity 
and age. 
We will confine ourſelves to points of more univer- 
a! application. | 


Firit, the abridgment of life, and privation of the 
enjoyments of liſh, ow 


As to the abridgment of life we are ſcarcely com- 


petent judges, ſince wealth, expended in ſenſuality 
nd indulgence, is ſcarcely leſs inimical to the protrac- 


lion of exiſtence. Every one can ſee however, that 
wrdinate labour produces untimely decrepitude, 


very one can Conceive the varieties of pain and 
teaſe, which accrue from the reſtraint of our limbs, 


de intemper.t2 exerciſe of the muſcles, and a con- 
lanai expoſure to the inclemency of the ſeaſons. 


* Tolitical Jukice, Book VIII, Chap, VI, oQavo edition. 
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That the poor art peculiarly ſubjected to a prive. 
tion of the enjoy mente of ite, and obiaged to Content 
themſelves for ihe greaer pitti ot their exiſtence with 
that negative hapoineſs whit. co lids in the abſenee , 
of pain, 1s a point too ri. © need illuſtration. 

Secondly, the poor are condemned to A want «f 


that leiſure Which is neceflary for the improvement of i | 
the mind. They are the predeſtinated victims of ig. . 
norance and prejudice, They are compelled for tie, 
moſt part to rank with thoſe creatures, that exiſt only 10 


for a few years, and then are as if they had nere 5, 
been. They merely vegetate. The whole of the 
powers they poſſeſs, is engaged in the puriuit of ni. 
ſerable expecients to protract their exiſtence. Whit 
ever be the prejudice, the Ny or the ſuperſtition 


of their age and country, they have fearcely any x 
chance to eſcape from it. 1 18 ee to refill - 
how few moments they can have of complacence, lil - 
exultation, of honeſt pride, or of joy. Theirs is: a 
neutral exiſtence. They go forward with their hea _ 
bowed down to the earth, in a mournſul ſtate d 1 
inanity and torpor. Vet, like the victims of Cine i 
they have the Andes left ever and anon tt * 
afford them a glimpſe of what they might have been 
Ir: t tits reſpect they are more unfor: zunate than th A 


all 
Thirdly, even thoſe who eſcape from the genen „ 

: 5 : 85 : 1250 
ſentence of ignorance, are haunted with the ills of... 


poverty in another hape. Leiſure well employed ar 
the moit inv aluable benefit that can fall to tie lot 


Il; fav J. Of Riches and Poverty. 3 
Wa- man. If they have had leiſure to accumulate the ru- 
ment BY ments of knowledge, they have not the leiſure to 


with conſtruct them. Even if their immediate avocation 


enee have ſomething in it analogous to the cultivation of 
0 intellect, ſtill they are not carried w hither they wo uld, 

ei dur hither they would not. Wherever almoſt we 
nt of | 


fnd the records of talents and genius, we find a man 
impelled by accident, hurried by necefiity, and the 
r tie robleſt conceptions of his mind rendered abortive by 


only | the ills of fortune. There is no plant that requires to 
never be fo z nduouſly tended, and fo much favou red by every 
F e ncidental and ſubordinate eircumſtance, as the effu- 
m bons of fancy, and the diſcoveries of ſcience. 


hat 
Mat While ſuch appear to me the genuine effects of po- 


001008 erte, never will I inſult the ſacred prefence of its 
os rictims, by telling them that poverty is no evil! 

— Hence alſo we may be led to perceive the miſtake 
q of thoſe perſons who aft em, that the wants which are | 
$ 1s K 


ef che firft necefiity, are inconfiderable, and are'eaiiiy 
head | | 
ſapplied. wy 
te Cl A : , 1 , i 3 
No; that is not inconiderable, which cannot be 


Irce a f : 
- purchaſed but by the ſacrifice of the beſt part of my 
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y time, and the firſt ſroit of my labours. | 
This is the fate of ſociety at the ee in which I 3 
| am born into the world. I cannot remedy the evil, 
and therefore mult ſubmit to it. I ought to work up 
ener 3 : 38 «4 
mY my mind to endure it with courage; I ſhould yield 
ille 0 1 1 8 > 
Witha cCheartul and acliv e temper to the inequality 6 
ed my burthen : Dit it 18 neither nece e{lary nNOr "CO 
lot 0 ; 


latl jhould be inienble to the true Rate of the ce. 


} 
— + + 
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Addiſon ludierouſly exclaims in his tragedy of 
Cato: N 


| Vhat pity NY 
That we can die but once to ferve our country! 


If the condition of human life cornlecnded indeed. 
with this patriotic wiſh, a man might content hin. 
ſelf to paſs though one of its repetitions under the 
preſſure of great diſadvantages, But, when we re- 1 
collect that we appear but once upon this theatre, that 
our life is ſhort and precarious, that we riſe out of M:: 
nothing, and that, when we dic, we ** paſs a bourne if i: 
from which no traveller returns* ;*?- we cannot but WM: 
deeply regret, that our exertions are ſo many ways 


fettered and drawn aſide from their true direction, and | 
that the life we would i improve for happineſs or for {Wi 
honour, is almoſt inevitably rendered in a great de-. A 
gree abortive, | S M8 


The genuine wealth of man is le: iſure, when it meet; 


with a diſpoſition to improye it. All other riches are 
of petty and inconſiderabl value. 

Is there not a ſtate of ſociety practicable, in which 
leiſure ſhall be made the inheritance of every one of 


its members? 


of 
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ICH character deſerves our preference, the 
nan of avaricious habits, or of profuſe ones? Which of 


te two conducts himſelf in the manner moſt benefictal 
to lociety? Which of the two is actuated by. motives 
tle molt conſonant to juſtice and virtue: 

180 and poverty are in ſome degree neceſſarily 
neidental to the ſocial exiſtence — There is no 
ternative, but that men muſt either have their por- 

non of labour aſigned them by the ſociety at large, 
nd the produce collected into a common ftock 3; or 
Ut each man muſt be left to exert the portion ot in- 
wary, and cultivate the habits of economy, to Which. 
bis mind ſhall prompt! him. | | 
2 Art of theſe modes of exiſtence deſerves our 
_ pins It is a ſtate of lavery and im- 
ny. it reduces the exertions of a human being 
te level of a piece of mechaniſm, prompted by no 
perional motives, compenſated and alleviated by no 
geuuine paflions. It puts an end to that independence 


and individuality, Which are the genuine character- 


* x 9292 EE Es ; 771 : 3 e 
Political Juſtice, Boe int, hs II, octavo edition... 
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iſtics of an intellectual exiſtence, and without which 
nothing eminently h onourable, generous or delight. 
ta: can in any degree ſubſiſt. A 

Inequaiity t therefore be eing to a certain extent un. 
avoidable, it 1s the pr en of juſtice and virtue tg 
counteract the practical evils which inequality has; 
tendency to produce. It is certain that men will 


differ from each other in their degrees of induſtry and | 


economy. Eut it is not leſs certain, that the want; 
of one man are ſimilar to the wants of another, and 
that the ſame things will conduce to the improvement 
and happineſs of each, e- xcept ſo far as either is Cor- 
rupted e oppreſſive and tyrannical condition of 
the ſociety in which he is born. The nature of man 
rrquires, that each man ſhould be truſted with a dil: 
eretionary power. Ihe principles of virtue require, 
gat the advantages exiſting in any community ſhould 


be equally adminiſtered; or that the inequalities hic 


inevitably ariſe, ſhould be reprefſed, and kept down 


Within as narrow limits as poſſible. 
Does the conduct of the avaricious. man, or of the 
man of profuſion, beſt contribute to this end? 
That we may try the queſtion in the mott 1 impa tial 
manner, WE will ſet out of the vIew the man who ſub: 
ects himſelf to expences which he is unable to dil 
e. We will ſuppoſe 1t 15 admitted, that the con- 
duct of the man, whoſ? proceedings tend to a con- 
tinual accumulation of debt, is eminently pernicious. 
It does not contribute to his own happineſs. It drives 
lim to the perpetual] practice of tubteriuges, It obliges 


nent 
cor— 
n of 
man 
di- 
ue, 
ould 
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bim to treat men, not according to their wants or 


their merits, but according to their importunity. It 


tres on him an ever gnawing anxiety that poiſons 


all at \leafures. He is altogether a ſtranger to that 


genu e Jie ghtneſs of he eart, which characteriſes the 
man at ea fe, and the man of virtue. Care has placed 


her brand con pi icuous on his brow. Ee is ſubject to 


i 
dlendour can compenſate. He accuſes the ſyſtem of 


| nature of poiſonous infection, but the evil is in his 


own ſyſtem of conduct. 

The pains he ſuffers in himſelf are the obvious coun- 
terpart of the evils he inflits upon others. He might 
have foreſeen the effects of his own conduct, and that 


foreſight. might have taught him to avoid it. But 


* * 


foreſight was in many inſtances to them impracticable. 
They ſuffer, not in conſequence of their own extra- 
ragance. They cannot take to themſelves the miſera- 


WW 


ble ente that, if now they are diſtreſſed, they 


iaveat leaſt laviſhed their money themſelves, and had 
taeir period of profuſion and riot. 


I'here is no reaſon to be found in the ods of im- 


partial juſtice, why one man ſhould work, while 


another man is idle. Mechanical and daily labour is 
| the deadlieſt foe to all that is great and admirable in, 
the human mind. But the ſpendthrift 1s not merely. 
content, that other men ſhould labour, while he is 
idle. They have reconciled themſelves to that. They, 
nave found that, though unjuſt in itſelf, they cannot; 
change the ſy lem of political ſociety; and they ſubr. 
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paroxyſms of anguiſh which no luxuries or 
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What more delightful than to fee our provinces covered 


138 Cf Awvarice and Profufion. Part II. Wc 
mit to their lot. They conſole themſelves with re. n. 
collecting the flipulated compenſation of their labour. I. 
But he is not ſatisfied that they ſhould labour for his 

gratification : he obliges them to do this gratuitouſy; In 


he trifles with their expectations; he baffles their n 
hopes; he ſubjects them to a long ſucceſſion of tor- ne 


menting uncertainties. They labour indeed; hut lc; 
they do not conſume the commodities they produce, n; 


nor derive the ſmalleſt ad vantage from their induſtry, Hin: 
* We have laboured; and other men have entered into Nhe 
the fruits of our labours “.“ | lo 
Setting therefore cut of the queſtion the man who 
ſubjects himſelf to expences which he is unable to cif: M 
charge, it may Prove inſtructive to us to enquire into X 
the propriety of the maxim ſo currently elabiiſhed in er; 
human Feiety. that it is the duty of the rich man to Hit! 
live up to his fortune. | +. os | 
Induſtry has been tho ought a pleaſing ſpeqctacle. 


with corn, and our ports crowded with veſſels? 


What more admirable than the products of human WI 1 
ingenuity? magnificent buildings, plentiful markets, WM. 
immenſe cities? How innumerable the arts of the Nene 
lefs favoured members of ſociety to extort from the Miſe! 
wealthy ſome portion of their riches? How many My 
paths have been firuck out for the acquiſition of mo- Mi... 
ney? Bow various are the channels of our trade? How 5. 
1 ih and curious the different claſſes of our manufac- burt 
tures? Is not this much better, than that the great may 

tem 


Johan, Chap. iv, ver. 33. 


\ 
T 


clothed, cleanly and contented. 
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mals of ſociety ſnould wear out a miſerable exiſtence 


in idleneſs and want ? 


It is thus chat ſaperficial obſervers have aN 


and theſe have been termed the elements of political 
wiſdom. It has been inferred, that the moſt com- 
mendable proceeding in a man of wealth, is to en- 


courage the manufacture of his country, and to ſpend 
15 large a portion of his property as poſſible in generat- 
ing this beautiful ſpectacle of a multitude of human 


beiags, induſtriouſly employed, well fed, warmly 


Another view of the ſubject Which! TR led to the 
ame concluſion is, that the wealth any man poſſeſſes 
1s {0 wuch of pleaſure and happineſs, capable of being 


er joyed, pardy: by himſelf, partly by others; that 


it is his duty to ſcatter the ſeeds of pleaſure and 
48 s as widely as poſſible; and that it is more 
ſetul that he ſnould exchange his ſuperfluity for their 


labour, thaa that he ſhould maintain them in idleneſs 


and dependence. 

Theſe views of the ed are both of them errone- 
dus. Money is the repreſentative and the means of 
exchange to real commodities; it is no real commodity 
iſelf. The wages of the labourer and the artiſan 
bare always been ſmall ; and, as long as the extreme 
equality of conditions ſubkis, will always remain 
b. If the rich man would ſubſtantially relieve the 
burthens of the poor, excluſive of the improvement he 
my communicate to their underſtandings or their 
temper, it muſt be by taking upon himſeif a part of 
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their labour, and not by ſecting them taſks, All othe 
relief 15 partial and temporary. 

Three or four hundred years ago in England, there 
was little of manufacture, and little comparatively of 
manual labour. Yet the great proprietors found then, 
as they find now, that they could not center the 


employment of their wealth entirely in themſelves; 


they could not devour to their own ſhare all the cor 
and oxen and ſheep they were pleaſed to call their 
property. There were not then commodities, decor. 
tions of their perſons, their wives and their houſe, 
ſaficient to conſume their ſuperfluity. Thoſe which 
exiſted, were cumbrous and durable, a legacy handed 
down from one generation to another; not as now, a 
perpetual drain for wealth and ſpur to induſtry, 
They generouſly therefore gave away what they could 
not expend, that it might not rot upon their hands 
It was equitable however in their idea, that they 

ſhould receive ſome compenfatic n for their benefits. 
What they required of their beneficiaries, was that 
they ſhould wear their liveries, and by their perſonal 
attendance contribute to the ſplendour of their lords. 

It happened then, as it muſt always happen, that 


the lower orders of the community could not be en- 


tirely ſtarved out of the wor Id. 
The commoditics that ſubſtantially contribute i 0 


che ſubſiſtence of the human ſpecies, form a ver! 


ſhort catalogue. hey demand from us but a lender 


portion of induſtry. If theſe only were producech 


and ſufficiently produced, the ſpecies of man cue 
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be a If the labour neceſſarily required to 
produce them were equitably divided among the poor, 
ang 1 more if it were equitably divided mong all, 


ench man's ſhare of labour would be light, and his 


portion of leiſure would be ample. There was a 


mc, when this Je! ure would nave been of ſmall . 


comparaiive value. It is to be hoped that the time 


will come, when it will be applied to the moſt 
important purpoſes. Thoſe. hours which are not re- 


quired for the production of the neceſſaries of life, may 
be devoted to the cultivation of the underſtanding, the 


erlerging our ſtock of knowledge, the refining our 


tete, and thus opening to us new and more exquiſite 


urces of enjoyment, It is not neceſſary that all our 
hours cf leiſure ſhould be dedicated to intellectual 


purſuits 3 it is probable that the well-being of man 
would be beit promoted by the production of ſome 
ſan erbat aities and luxuries, though certainly not of ſuch 
1 

bo al mite; but there is no reaſon in the ſyſtem of the 
rere or the nature of man, why any individual 
Houid be deprived of the means of intellectual cultiva- 
lion. | 

it was perhaps neceſſary that a period of monopoly 
and oppr efion ſhould fabfiſt, before a period of culti- 
rated equality could ſubfit. Savages perhaps would 
nerer have been excited to the diſcovery of truth and 
the invention of art, but by the narrow motives which 


E a period affords. But ſurely after the ſavage” 


te has ceajed, and men have ſet out in the glorious 


ol 


deer of diſcovery and invention, monopoly and op- 
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preficn c2nnot be ne ceffary to Prevent. them from t. 97 
turning to a ſtate of barbariſm. Thus much is certain, iſ 
that a ſtate of cultivated equality, is that ſtate which,. 


in ſpeculation and theory, e moſt conſonant . 


the nature of man, and moſt conducive to the extenſive iſ; 
diffaſion of felicity. | i lab 
It is reaſonable therefore to take this Rate as a ſon 


= 


of polar ſtar, in our ſpeculations upon the tendency of pr: 


human actions. Without entering into the queue; 


vw hether ſuch a flate can be realiſed in its utmoſt extent, Mr 


We may venture te pr onounce that mode of fociety bet, Hen 


- which mok near iy approach es this ſtate. It is defirs. rat 
ble that there ſhoald be, in any rank of ſocicty, Men 


little as may be of chat luxury, the objec t of which 15 
to contribute to the ſparious gratifications of vanity; g 


that thoſe who are 1:27 favoured with the gifts of fer. 
tune, {hould be condemned to the ſmalleſt practicabt 110 
. 

121 LIE, 


portion of compulſory labour; and that no man ſhould 
be obliged to devote his life to the ſervitude ofen 
galley- la ve, and the ignorance cf a beaſt. | 

How far does the conduct of the rich man who lives 


up to his fortune on the one hand, and of the avarici. 


g 5 3 
dus man on the other, contribute to the placing ol 


human beings in the condition in which they ought to 


be placed? 


Every man who 11vents a new luxury, adds fo much 


" 


to the quanti y of labour entailed on the lower orden 
of ſociety. Thediine nav be affirmed of every man 


Who adds a new dit to his table, or who impoſes a i Su 
new tax upon tlie inhabitants of his country. It isa Hequ 


3 


9 
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gol and ridiculous error to ſuppoſe that the rich pay 


in, Ea _ There is no wealth in the world ex- 
hich, opt thig, tne labour of man“. What is miſnamed 


4 the 1nftitutions of ſociety, to compel others to 
wor tor their benefit. So much labour is requiſite 
140 Ee the neceſſaries of life; ſo much more to 
produce thoſe ſuperfluities which at preſent exiſt in 
ny country. Every new luxury is a new weight 
irown into the ſcale. The poor are ſcarcely ever 


oy of 
1610 


bet, enefted by this. It adds a certain portion to the 
firs. Wii's of their labour; but it adds nothing to their con- 
y, ueniences ©. Their wages are not changed. They 
che p41 no more now for the work of ten hours, than 
ity: ore for the work of eight. They {apport the bur- 
*: nen; but they come in for no ſhare of the fruit, If 
mm nich man employ che poor in breaking up land and 
ou bivating its uſeful produ ions, he may be their 
of ienefactor. But, if he 1 them in erecting pa- 
ces, in finking canals, in laving out his parks, 
lites ad modelling his 5 1 he will be found, 
ric. ien rightly antlers. their enemy, He is adding 
» of the weight of oppreſſion, and the vaſt accumulation 
it to labour, by which they are already ſank beneath 
he level of the brutes. His miſtaken munificence 
buch reads its baleful effects on every ſide ; and he is 
ders tailing curſes on men he never ſaw, and poſterity 
man Net unborn. 
es a i buch is the real tendency of the conduct of that ſo 


15 2 quently applauded character, the rich mag WhO 


Political Juſtice, Book, vin, Chap. II, octa vo edition, 
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wealth, 15 —_ a 2 veſted in certain individuals. 
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and immutable juſtice, that the claims of the ric 


He ER þ 5 3 7 : 
lineal juccetor ot thoie religious fanatics 
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lives up to his fortune. His houſes, his gardens, } 


 equipages, his horſes, the luxury of his table, and 


the number of his ſervants, are ſo many articles thy 
may aſſume the name of muniſicence, but that in real; 


ty are but added expedients for grinding the poor, and 
, filling up the meaſure of human calamity. Let us ſv 
What is the tendency of the conduct of the avariciou 
man in this reſpect. 


3 9 

He recogniſes, in his proceedings at leaſt, if not. 

| . . 
an article of his ciced, that great principle of aufer 


man are no more extenſive than thoſe of the poor, til 


the ſumptuouſnc is and pamperings of human exiſtence 
He watches over his expenditure with unintermittcl - 
ſerupuloſity; ; and, though enabled to 3 indulge hin © 
in luxuries, he has the courage to practiſe an ertiril © 
ſelf-denial. | = 
It may be alleged indeed Rat, he do not cor ll © 
ſume his wealth upon himſelf, neither does he! imp? 
it to another; he carefully locks it up, and pertinaci 5 
10 


ouſly witkholds it from general uſe. But this poin 
does not ſeem to have been rightly unde rſtood. Thi 

rue developement and cefinition of the nature d 
wealth have not been applied to illuſtrate it, Wealth 


conſiſts in this only, the commocities raiſed and foſter 4 
ed by human labour. But he Jocks up neither corn, ni by 
xen, nor clothes ,nor houſes: Theſe things are uſd © 
and conſumed by his Contem :POra 168, as truly and tod 1 
great an cxtent, as if he were a beggar. He is tt * 
ly, 


* forme 
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t Il, 

f ages, Who. conveyed to their heirs all that they had, 
&. and took themſelves an oath of voluntary poverty. If 
1 he mean to act as the enemy of mankind, he 1s 
Ws rretchedly deceived. Like the dotard in Eſop's 


ables, when he examines his hoard, he will find that 
, and | | . 

"IF tc has locked up nothing but pebbles and dirt. 

| His conduct is much leſs pernicious to mankind, 


127 and much more nearly conformable to the unalterable 
principles of juſtice, than that of the man who diſ- 

Ot 25 

e barſes his income in what has been termed, a liberal 

aſtere 


| and ſpirited ſtyle. It remains to compare their mo- 
| :ives, and to conſider which of them has ſamiliariſe 
bimſelf moſt truly with the principles of morality. | 
It is to be ſuppoſed, when a man, like the perſon 
of ſplendour and magnificence, 1s found contin ualiy 


n1tteg 
imſel : 
offending againſt the rights, and adding to the miſe- 


ries, of mankind ; and when it appears, in addition 
to this, that all his expences are directed to the pam- 


er un 


Con- 


2 02/10 
: olentatious and arrogant temper; 


t is not, I ſay, 


nac 5 
to be ſuppoſed in this cate, that the man is actuated 


pon! 
1 
The 
ure 0 
Vealtl 
folter- 


rn, hol 


by very virtuous and commendable motives. 

It would be idle to hold up the miſer as a pattern of 
benevolence. But it will not perhaps be found an un- 
enable poſition to ſay, that his mind is in the habit 


ef frequently recurring to the beſt principles of mo- 
re uſed 
ad tos 

2 endid equipages and coſtly attire, exactly, or near- 


CA a8 
1053 


N 


2 
2 
. 
1 
. 
7 
BY 
1 


pering his debauched appetites, Or the indulging as 


Riuty, He ftr ips the world of its gaudy plumage, 
and views it in its genuine colours. He eſtimates 


iy, at their true value. He feels with accute ſen- 
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ſibility the folly of waſting the wealth of a province 
upon a meal. He knows that a man mav be as alert, 
as vigorous, and as happy, whoſe food is the roots 


of the earth, and whoſe drink the running ſtream, 


He underftands all this in the ſame ſenſe and with the 
ſame perſpicuity, as the profoundeſt philoſopher. 

It is true indeed that he exagperates his principles, 
and applies them to points to Which upon better ex. 
amination they would not be found applicable. Eis 
tem would not only drive out of the world that 
luxury, Which unnerves and debaſes the men that 
practiſe it, and is the principal ſource of all the op- 
Breſſion, ignorance and guilt which infeſt the face of 
the earth: it is alſo inimical to thoſe arts, by which 
life is improved, the underſtanding cultivated, and 
the taite refined. It would de -ſtroy painting, and 
muſic, and the ſpendour of public exhibitions. 3 
terature itſelf would languith under its frigid empire, 
But our cenſure would be extenſive indeed, if we con- 
demned every enthufialt of any ſcience / or principle, 
who exaggerated its maxims. 
nap every dedaction, it will fill be found that 

fer conſiders himſelf as a man, entitled to ex- 


* 
rH 


le mi 
pend upon himſelf only what the wants of man te— 
quire. He ſecs, and truly fees, the ſolly of profuſion. 
It is this perception of the genuine principles of mo- 
rality, it is this conſciouſneſs of unaſſailable truth, 
that ſupport him in the ſyſtem of conduct he has cho- 
ſen. He perceives, when you endeavour to per- 
ſuade Lim to alter his ſy em, that your arguments are 
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= Ne arguments of ſophiſtry and miſrepreſentation. 


t. ere it not for this, he would not be able conſtantly 


s do rest the force of expoſtulation and the ſhafts of 
1. as Were it not for this, he could not ſubmit 


le Ml :- > the. uniform practice of ſelf-denial, and the general 


>1:quy he encounters from a world of which he 1s 
s, WI comparatively the bene factor. | | 
- 25: appcars to be the genuine reſult of the com- 
iis partion between the As of avarice and the man of 
at profußon. It by no means follows from the preference 
iat ne feel compelled to cede to the former, that he is 
»p- not « fiirly chargeable with enormous miſtakes. Money, 
of WE tough in itfelf deſtitute of any real value, is an engine 
| enabling us to veſt the actual commodities of life in 
ſuch pe erſons and objects, as our underitandings may 
$9.27 out to us. This engine, which might be applied 
to mot admirable purpoſes, the miſer conſtantly re- 
lies to emp log, The uſe of wealth is no doubt a 
cience attended with uncommon difficulties. But it 


te oppreſſed, to aflift the manly adventurer, to ad- 
rance ſcience, and to encourage art, A rich man, 
galded by the genuine principles of virtue, would be 
3 though not with taat ſpurious munificence 

aal has ſo often uſurped the name. It may however 
08 be doubted whether the conduct of the miſer, 
W219 wholly abſtains from the uſe of riches, be not 
more advantageous to mankind, than the conduct of 


n ? 


ne man Who, With honoura ole intentions, is con- 


e not leſs evident that, by a maſter in the ſcience, i 
might be applied, to chear the miſerable, to relieve 
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tinually mi iſapplying his wealth to what he call $ Pub. 
lic benefits and charitable _— 

It deſerves to be remarked that-the prejudice and 
folly of the world has freque ntly beſtowed the epi het 
of miſer upon a man, mere!y for the parſimony ard 
impiicity of his ſtyle of livins, who has been found, 
whenever a real and unqueſtionable occaſion occurred, 
to be actuated by the beſt charities and the moſt liberal 
ſpirit in his treatment of others. Such a man might 
anſwer his calumniators in the words of Louis the 
ewelfth of France, I had rather my countrymen ſhould 
laugh at my parſimony 7, than w 9 for my injuſtice and 


oppreſſion. 


This 1 upon the comparative merits of 


avarice and profulion, may perhaps be found. to be of 
greater importance than at firſt fight might be imagined. 
It includes in it the firſt principles of morality, and of 
juſtice between man and man. It firikes at the rect 
of a deception that has long been continued, and long 
1 a curſe to all the civiliſed nations of the earth. 
It tends to familiariſe the Wes to thoſe ſtrict and ſe- 
vere principles of judging, without which our energy, 
as well as our uſefulneſs, will lie in a very narrow 
compaſs, It contains the germs of a code of politic, 
ſcience, and may perhaps be found intimately connec. 
ed with the extenſive diffuſion of liberty and happinels 


Bu 
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oh: lj HE uſe of wealth is a ſcience attended with un- 
tne common duiliculties, 

uid I This is a propoſition that would prove extremely 
and rer rolting to thoſe whom fortune has placed under no 


| very urgent neceſſity of ſtudy ing tais ſcience, The. 
poor imagine they can very eaſily tell in what manner 
| a rich man ought to diſpoſe of his wealth. They 
| ſcarcely ever impute to him ignorance, ſeruples or 
dickculties. If he do not act as they would have him, 
| they aſcribe it to the want of will to perform his duty, 
| not to the want of knowledge as to what duty 
| preſcribes, Ps 
The firſt obſervation that . itſelf, is, that he 
cannot give to all that aſk, nor even to all that want, 
for his faculty in this reſpect is limited. There muſt 
therefore be a ſelection. ä 
The limitation of his faculties is however by no 
means the only difficulty that preſents itſelf to a rich 
man in the employment of his riches. Knotty points, 
uncertainties, and a balance of good aud evil as to 
wnoſt every caſe that can occur, preſent themſelves 
on ev 175 de. 


9 5 
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This may be illuſtrated from the rite queſtion ref. 
pecting the relief of common beggars. Much has been 
written and remarked upon this ſubject, but perhaps 


2 A J 4 — 
r 3 by 
— 22 
mY 


it is not yet exhauſted, : 

The caſe in their favour is an obvious one. What 
they appear to land in need of, is food and ſhelter, 
articies of the firſt neceſſity. I can ſcarcely lock at 
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them without imagining their wants to be urgent. It 
is paſt Cipute that their ſituation is unfortunate, WM. 


worthy of interference and pity. What they aik is f 
very trivial value. No man Can be ſo dead to the i:4 IM « 
feelings of the heart, ſo hardened by long practice of | |; 
the world and the frequent ſight of calamity, as not to i 

Know that tie ark impulſe of the mind is to direct us Wil { 
to comply. If an angelic being were to deſcend from 1 
a ſuperior ſphere, ignorant of the modes of huzan i ; 


life and the nature of human character, and were to 
ſee a poor, half-naked, ſhivering creature, entreating 
in the moſt doletul accents the gift of the ſmalleſ 
coin, while another creature, with all the exterior of 
eaſe and comfort, paſled by, and turned a deaf ear to 
the complaint, he would pronounce this man corrupt, 
cruel and unfeeling, the diigrace of a rational nature. 
Vet there are men that do honour to our nature, 
who regard it as a duty to conduct themſelves in thi 
manner. | | 
Riches 1s a relative term, Many men who are 
enabled to maintain an appearance of eaſe and comfort, 
and have ſomething to ſpare, if they have daily occa- 
fon to traverſe the treets of this metropolis, would 
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| trad: of a common beggar. It is ſufficiently evident 
| tiey der end upon this as their principal reſource. 

it ib only by a manner as reſolute as theirs that you can 
| ſhake them off. There is ſomet:iing in the human 


mind that lends its aid to their project. We are at 


dem. A ſuſpicion of duty joins itſelf with the deſire 


{nd their purſe exhauſted, and themſelves unable to 
ſu port the drain, if they were to give, to every 
beg gur they met, no more than the preciſe ſum which 
ciloarnas taught him to demand. The richeſt noble- 
man would find a liberal relief of common beggars 
aount to ſo ſerious a ſum, as would oblige him, if he 
were prudent and coal jentious, to conſider maturely 
whether this were the moſt uſcful mode in which it 
could be expeaded. It was the multiplicity of com- 
mon beggars, taat fir. taught men at eaſe in their 
circumilances to ieltate reipeceing the propriety of 
indiſcrimin cel y 8 them. 35 

Another circa.nſtance Wiich was calculated to 


ſugget doubts, is the znpudence and importuilty 


which are frequent! practiſed by thoſe who purſue the 
reſvefting many that infeſt the fireets of London, that 


Their cry lond; their demand is inceſſantly repeated; 
they obſtinately attach themſelves to your ſteps ; and 
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least not ſure but that we ſhall do right in relieving 


9 11d ourſelves of a troubleſome intrubon, and we 
yield to their demand. This is not however an action 
that we review with much complacency ;' and it inevi- 
ably co.amunicates a ſentiment of ſcepticiſm to the 
hole ſyſtem. 


diſcover that a part of their miiery is made for other 


5 
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A third circumſtance which produces a imilar effect, 


is the impoſtures Which we frequently diſcover in this 


ſpecies of ſaitors. The whole avocation ſeems reduced 


to an art, They cannot be always in that paroxyſm 
of ſorrow, the expreition of which ſo many of them 


eee into their voice, if we obferye 


them from a diſtance, we frequently perceive that 
they are 3 crauquilly and at their eaſe, and we 


pei ſons to ſee, not for tuwemiclves to feel. They are 
careful to expoſe the parts of their bodies that are 
diſeaſed; they affect an appearance of being more 
wretcned than they are; not ſeldom they ailume the 


guiſe of inarmities to walch they are really Rrangers. 


Beggars are of two claiſes. Thoſe who prac tlie 


the vocation for a time only, driven by the preſſure of 


ſome over telmia, calamity; and thoſe who regard 
it as the regular ſource of their ſubſiſtence. 

The firſt of theſe are principally entitled to our kind. 
nefs. Vet there may be danger of ſome ill conſe— 
quences toariſe from an indir relief to be ex- 
tended to theſe. It is good that men ſhouid be taught 
to depend upon their own exertions. That cowardice, 
which induces us willingly to ſuppoſe that the mil- 
chief we experience is beyond their reach, is a per- 


nicious vice. It induces us to look to a precarious, 


inſtead of a certain remedy. It robs us of half our 
energy, and all our independence. It Reals from us 
thoſe eminent ſources of happineſs, ſelf. complacence 
and the exultation of conſcious rectitude. 
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But the principal danger attending the relief of the 
artt claſs of beggars, is that it ſhould induce them to 
enliſt themſelves in the ſecond. The relief they ven- 
ture to ſolicit from any individual, is by no means 
adequate to their ſupply. Their ſtory therefore muſt 


be often repeated, before the preſſure Which drove 


them to this expedient can be ad2quately removed. 
| Each repetition readers the practice eafier, and invites 
| the ſufferer to repeat it oftener than he originally pur- 
| noſed. it is no wonder, that even the miſerable 
rade cf a common beggar ſhould have its allurements, 
to perſons who find themſelves condemned by the con- 
dition of their birth to inceſſant labour, a labour 
| which, however iniquitous in its magnitude, is in- 
| {uticient to reſcue them from hunger and miſery, and 
| «hich, odious and oppreflive as it is, they are fre- 
| quently coinpelled to regard as a bleſſing, and are fre- 
quentl» deprived of the occaſion to perform, The 
| tre ef a common beggar has the temptation of idle- 
nets, and is often found to produce conſiderably more 
[1147 tae amount of the wages of an induſtrious Work- 
man. 
| Let us turn from the beggar who exerciſes the voca- 
tion for a time only, driven by the preſſure of ſome 
| overwhelming calamity, to the beggar who regards it 
as the regular ſource of his ſubſiſtence. 

Of all the characters in which human nature is de- 
praved, there is not perhays one that a man of true 
virtue and diſcernment will regard with more pain 

than this ſpecies of beggar. | + 
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Look 1 the catalogue of vices, of moral de. 
e&s and de formities, es are incident to the heart of 
man ! If you aſk me to poiat out which are work, 
there are two that I will cover with my hand, as be⸗ 
ing thoſe that [ cannot think of, or advert to, bat 
with the moſt poiguant regret; infiaczrity, and 3 
temper abject and ſervile. | 
[he employment of him who has taken up for lif: 


the trade of a beg gar, is one routiue of hy pocrity, I 
he were to tell the truth; it would be of no uſe to him, 
It would not extort a Ar URS ROY the tenderelt-heart. 
ed man that lives. But his tongue and truth have 
taken a laſting leave of each other. He ſcarcely 0 
much as knows whit it means. He is all a counter. 
feit. The melancholy tone of his voice, the forlorn- 
neſs of his geſtures, the tale that he tells, are ſo many 
conſtituent parts of one infamous drama, He is the 
outcaſt of mankind. ED 

Nor is his ſervuity leis. than his falſhood. There 
is no vile trick of fawning and flattery in whic! he is 
not an adept. You would tains him the humbles 
creature that lives. Trample > PO him, and he would 
expre(s no reſentment. He ſeems to lock to his petiy 
benefactor, or the man he hopes to render ſuch, as i 
a height that it makes the eyes ache to COntem plate 
He pours forth his bleſſings and prayers for you in 10 
copious a ſtream, that the powers of ſpeech ſeem to 
labour beneath the vaſtneſs of his gratitude, Lie 
baſeneſs 1mputed to the ſpaniel, is put to ſhame Þ; tte 
vileneſs of this man. He is the moil abject thing upon 
the face of the earth. | 


7 ® 


1 
BEL 
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Janrarnihed Rory to tell, and the ſtory itſelf ſupplies 
him with eloquence. He expreſſes his genuine feelings. 
| It he 5 b he deſcribes his misfortune in the 
way tha t he {ces it. If he is rejoiced, he does not at- 


"> of vou nothing but What YO a cught TO Brand him, 


Land he als it with a firm tone, and an unembarraſſed 
. 1 
indneſs to all, but he cannot ſtoop to practiſe ſupple- 
Incl ind flattery to any. He derives his reſources 
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155 clement of man 1s to utter what he thinks. 
ed a man, Who willingly expoſes his whole 


© » 
* 


7 
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ay obſervation, He is not ſubject to the con- 
tinual neceſſity of weighing his words; for he has an 


tempt to conceal his joy. He does not endeavour to 


appt il any thing 44 but W h athe ts. | 
it; walke RP. an equal among his equals. He 


7 


Le is no man's fave. He is full of 
E 


11 


from himde wk and therefore cannot be a dependent. 
Sucha man cannot fail to be of ſome uſe in the 
world. tie ſows an example inexprembly uſe ful. 
[He is active, and therefore at ouce derives benefits, 
land confers them, Every day that he lives counts for 
n ; and for every day that he lives mankind, 
rough ſome of their ramifications. are the better. 

There is no man, with an under n and a heart, 
that would not mals Apia able. exertions and con- 
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pr 
lt is 3 to the true 1 d policy of the 

uman ſpecies to deſtroy a man, becauſe he is uſeleſs, 
r-icn perhaps becauſe he is noxious. But there are 


ren whom, if we would not deftroy, we ought to 
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rejoice to hear that ſome caſualty had deftroyed. For 
man to be deſtroyed by the hands of man, is a proceed. 


ing fraught with alarming conſequences. But men 


who are worſe then an incumbrance upon the face of 
the earth, it would be well, to ſpeak in the jargon of 
the vulgar, if God would be pleaſed to take to bimſell. 
Such men it is to be feared, if they ſhould be found 
incorrigible in their habits, are common beggar, 
They are the opprobrium of human nature, and the 


earth would feel itſelf lightened by their removal, . 

; ; 85 : 1. 

We may ſympathiſe wich them as creatures ſuſccy. , 

tible of pleaſure and pain, but we cannot reaſonably . 
defire a protraction of their exiſtence“. 

. : * * . , * N ; 4 b IV 

* What-is here ſaid, requires perhaps to be guarded again 
[ur 


miſconſtruction. For this purpoſe let two things be .recollefted, 


Firſt, beggars in themſclves cynſidered, do not deſerve tobe 


made the ſubjects of pain, or to be abridged of pleaſure ; fr WM)” 
no man deſer ves this. If in any inſtance there be a congruiy pr 
between a given character, and an affignable degree of ſuffer. pr. 
ing, negative or afſirmative, this congruity is founded in ar. . 
collection of what is due to others, not of what is due to hin tn: 
Add to this, that no claſs of men oupht to be regarded as i-; . 
corrigible. Weare ſpeaking here of a certain deſcription 2 A 
applicable to common beggars ; but it cannot perhaps be al: ang 
firmed of any man, though now a common beggar : that hema 
may not be made a valuable member ef the community. 1 
Secondly, it is here affirmed of common beggars, that, WHEN Pr: 

they remain ſuch, they are uſeieſs, and injurious to ſociety, | 
is of common beggars only that we are here called upon d 110 
ſpeak. But of how many other orders of men might the fant 225 
thing be affirmed ? How icw comparatively are thoſe, tis | . 
might not be ſtruck out of the roll of cxillence, and never be 8 
x f ©! 


— 
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For 
eed- 
men 


To contribute by 'our alms to retain a man a day 
longer in ſach a profeſſion, inſtead of removing him 
ont of it, is not an act that we can regard with much 


e of . 
complacence. To ir :Ctte by our alms a man to em- 


n of 


e bac this profeiiion, ho is not yet fallen into that 
elk e of degradation, 15 an act that a man of virtue 
ond WE - ,:: 5-7 | 
would look back upon Wich the ſevereſt regret. 
. Such are the objections and difficulties that occur as 
= to the relief of beggars. They are certainly of very 
oval, Pers importance. Vet they are ſcarcely of ſuch 
ſeep: ; weig cht, as to induce a man of feeling and humanity 
ably WW i rm)! y to withhold his interference. | 


We muſt not be too ſevere in our judgment of men, | 
[when it is certain, or even probable, that they are 
under the prefure of uncommon diſtreſs. We. ought 
10 be cat; but a ſeverity of this ſort is at war with 
balice. A virtuous man will feel himſelf ſtrongly 


aint 
2 144. 
ecked. 
to be 


sr 
2 } 
w 9 101 


gra pro Piet to do an action, even when there is only a 
ſur M probability that it may alleviate great miſery, or pro- 


mar- 


duce exquinte enjoyment. Nothing is more ſuſpicious 
than a fh tem of conduct, which, forming itſelf in- 


— 


o him. 


as 1 
| fexibly on general rules, refules to take the impreſſion, 
10n 8 | 
he al- 3 


hat be 


and yield to the dictates, of circumſtances as they 


ariſe. 


75 i B ſaid 3 men that are idle, may, if they ple 
, wh procure themſelves employment. This is eaſily ſaid 
ety. ll | 

pon rue? Haw few, of v. hom it might not juſtiy be dec det 
« {nM they are nugatory and neutral, if not hoſtile, to the cauſe 
- Uh n rf L ct nut then the common beg gar be neid up as 
rer cxclulive object of our ditapprobatior 1! 
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by men at eaſe. But do we not often ſee, by ſome 
viciſſitude in the manufactures of a country for ex. 
ample, multitudes of men at once thruft ont of employ. 
ment? Can all theſe procure themſelves 8 
ment of another ſort? 

They can procure themſelves employment,” ve 
are told. Be it ſo ! But when ? Does not the ſab#i. 
tution of one manufacture or induſtry for another xe. 
quire tine? Does 1t not require time for an individual 
thruſt out of one avocation, to gain admittance to 
another ? But in the mean while he is in need cf 
clothing and ſhelter; in the mean while he is without 
bread to eat. This is the particular aggravatiom of 
human calamities: not that we muſt maintain ourſelve, 
by our own induſtry ; but that we cannot gain time 
for deliberation, kor expedients, for prudence, and 
for preparation. 

Let us not treat the ad vert of men with a ſpirit 
levity. It is a ſerious hardſhip, after having devoted 
myſelf to one i and accompliſhed myſelf 
with one ipecies of ſk111, to be driven forth in purſuit 
of another. This is a a that requires kindneſs 
and ſoothing. Who art thou, that aſſumeſt to deck 
thy brows in f. owns, and to drive away the ſorrow: 
of thy brother by imperious tones and ſtern rebuke? 

The very prejudices and weakneſſes of mankind 
have a claim upon our indulgence. The whole end 
of virtue, all that is to be deſired for man, is the pro- 
curing of pleature and. the averting of pain. Thoſe 
evils, Which in a different temper of mind would 


ST! 


ſome 
r ex- 
ploy- 
ploy- 


” we 


ubſti 
r re. 
idual, 
de to 
ed ck 
ithout 
10n of 
ſelves 
time 


„ and 


ritt 
voted 
myſelf 
H urſult 
ndnet 
) deck 
rrous 


nkind 
le end 


e pro. 
Thoſe 
would 


und ought to be treated as ſuch. 


belong to the moſt odious vice. 


|. 7 the cenſoörs of mankind. 
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appear to be no evil, but which through the medium 

if orejdice wake up agony in my boſom, are under 
my prelent circumdances real and important evils, 
It wouid therefore 
be a real evil to many, to be obliged to change the 
fenctions or a clerk in a public office, for thoſe of a 


ſcavenger who ſweeps the ſtreets, though perhaps in 


themſelves coaſidered, the one may be more eligible 
tian the other, . 

No ſpectacle is more e worthy of regret, than that 
of virtuous intention aſſuming to itſelf all the hard- 
es, the moroſe and unkind demeanour, that can 
There are men, poſ- 
ſeling ſuch intentions, who too often ſhow them- 
ſelres void of conſideration for the feelings of others, 
an] can be content to inflict omthem the moſt agoniſing 
Wherever they 
2, they diffuſe frowns and ſeverity. They aſſume 
And, which is work, . 


ſenſations with an unaltered teinper. 


t 2 2ncrally happens that men, who view the er- 


rors of their neighbours with this implacable tem- 
per, diſpe enſe a meaſure of ſafcient indulgence to 
taeir own. | : 

t is a miſtake however to ſuppoſe that the auſterely 
rirtnous, are commonly perſons endowed with a ſmall 
portion of feeling. It will perhaꝑs be found, that 
le are frequently endowed with feelings the moſt 
The maſter, to whom pro- 
bab! y tought to be leaſt wi illing to be a ſlave, is ra- 


The 


eaſy and ne 


mer th2 pa lonate, than the impenetrable man. 


« 


thy and inſenſibility. While they inflict evil upo 
others, or refuſe their ſuecour and interference, they 
are by no means conſcious of inward complacence 
” hey are in rea lity anxious to do juſtice ; their ming 
are full of ſecret tumult and contradicton; and iti 
to this cauſe we e are to aſcribe it, if the aſperity, fer: 
menting in their own boſoms, overflow upon others 
When therefore we recollect their errors, we. ſhall te 
collect them, if we are impartial, With ſeatiments of 


the moſt poignant regret and fſympathy. 


tt pow 


nik rule t that ought to govern us in our treatment 
1 


of mankind general, ſeems to be beſt underſtood in 
the caſe of 3 and relations. Here men at 
commonly ſufliciently, aware that, though it is pot 
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aliſtance 57 often be given, in proportion. to ny 
Capacity to alk with much advantage and little chance 


* 
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Cf injary. The true mode of benefiting others, Þ 
Rot through the medium of anguiſh and torture, | 
cannot be fore that I dilin nguilh rightly between vit. 
tre and defect: 1 cannot be jure that my efforts tt 

Will be crowned with ſucceſs: I an 
peverthcleſs contented to endeavour their remova | by 
xpedients of affection and Kindneſs, but not by tis 
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gour and aunterityv. It becomes me 


© ſeek, to the extent of my P to add to mens 
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irtue, as well as happineſs; I may allow myſelt, 10 


2 certain degree in 1 n and ſorrow ; but! 
7 * 
b gught perhaps never, o my O cre good pears, 
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perſons here ſpoken of, are uſually little ſubject to aps 
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t0 :icarcerate them in the houſe of correction that 
they may learn wiſdom. a 

One further conſideration that is ; of great importance 
on this ſubjeR, is that the caſe of the man who de- 
mands my charity in the ſtreets, is often of the moſt 
preing nature, and is therefore no proper field for 
experiments. J have ſometimes been told, that the 
exitence of beggars is a reproach to the government, 
anch that the evil mutt be ſuffered to gain its proper 
heignt to force a remedy. But I cannot conſent to 
lending even my paſſive aſſiſtance, to the ſtarving men 
to death, that the laws may be reformed. The police 
of mot countries roaſonably ſuſpends the penalties 
ordinarily commanded, when the caſe is that of a 
ſtarving man ſtealing a morſel of bread that he may 
eat. In the ſame manner, there are ſome ſufferings, 
ſo great and ſo urgent, that a ſound morality will 
tech us to diſpenſe with our general maxims, and, 
| for no poſiible calculation of diſtant evils, to turn a 
deaf ear to the cries of humanity. 


ESS A Y - BY. 
OF SERVANTS, 


O E of the moſt conſiderable difficulties that pre- 
lent themſelves in the execution of a plan of domeſtic 


educati ion, relates to the degrees of intercourſe which 
O2 
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is to be allowed to take place between children and 
ſervants. 8 


The parent and the preceptor may be in the utmo 


degree prudent in their conduct, and delicate in their 


treatment and communications. But ſervants will in. 


tably counteract the ſalutary reſults. The pi: 


el; 


LY Ma LV conduct themſelves cOWärd 


bo 


Re of our infanc 
us with at 
will ſometimes be de :ſpotic a and unr 
haps oftenzr prompt to injurious een infa. 


youth ful boſom the paſſions of empire and 


even hand and a 1 rule; but e 
Aſonable, and per. 


ſing into the 


command. They will initiate us in low maxims, and 
coarſe and vulgar modes of thinking. They wil 


inſtruct us in the practice of cunning, and the arts of 


deceit. They will teach us to exhibit a ſtudied coun: 
tenance to thoſe who preſide 0) er us, and to triumph 
in the ſucceſs of our duplicity as ſoon as they are with- 
drawn. - They will make us the confidents of their 


ectacle of fall- 
terrify us W ith falſe 


They will accuſtom us to the ſp 
They will. 


vices. 
hocd and  impoſture. 


fears, threaten us with fictitious ale: and inſpire us 


With the gr ve! ing 5 of a prevailing ſuperſli 


tion. 


Such are the evils to be: appre! hended from an inter. 


9 : 19 

cqurie of children and ſervants. Vet how, in domeſtic 

” 0 4 Xr 7 * 1 

education, is it to be p nted? We cannot maske 
2 


7 
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oar children priſoners. We have otter concerns and 
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human life, 
„it would 


nd the 


In fact 


e ſyſtem of nature & 
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to devote themſelves to a perpe- 
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aa! attendance on the young; for the trees of the 
ſorelt to be ſacrificed, that their ſlips and offsets may 


ac cheir growth in the moſt advantageous manner. 


A relburce frequently employed 1a this caſe, is for 


prents do Caution their offspring againſt. the inter- 


% — w 


com4nv of ſervants is by no means a ſuitable relaxa- 
ton loc the: hi dren on 4 family. 

We are afraid of the im proper leſſons which our 
children ſhonld learn from our ſervants : what fort of 


J 1 = > s . * 41 1 K 1 pA my L — 
T5, is it that we teach them, when we hold to them 


It is a leſſon of the moſt inſufferable inſolence and 


ets ariſtocrary, that it is 1 for any lan- 
nage to convey 95 teach them that they are 1 
ſelves a precious ſpecies of creatures, that muſt not 


be touched too rude - and that-are to be fences 
round and defended from the common accidents of 
nature, We ſhow them other human creatures, upon 
noſe forehead the ſyſtem of the „ univerſe has writ- 


1 { 


en tne appellation of man, whoie lim 


＋ 


outwardly 


em to have been formed in the ſame mold, but 


pon whom we think proper to fix a brand and 


Etch a label with this is Come. not near 


bz: In the exuberance of cur humanity perhaps, 


Fe inform our children, that theſe creatures are to 
e tenderly treated, that we muſt neither ſcratch 
bor bite them, and that, poiſonous and degraded as 
ey are, we mult rather ſoothe than aggravate their 
" LN - RD. 1 | 
lamity. We may ſhake our heads in arrogant com- 


court: of menials, and ex Iicitly tell them that the 
1 


: 
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paſſion of their lot; but we mult think of them as of ie 


puppy -dog in the hail, Who is not to be touched, be. 
cauſe he has got the mange, — This leflon of ſeparaticn, 
mixing with the unformed notions of childhood, wil 
almoſt neceſkrily produce the moſt injurious effects. 
The dangers above enumerated as likely to attend 
upon the iatercourſe of children and ſervants, are uf. 
doubtedly real. It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing that the 
perception of them ſhould not have led men to reaſyy 
more deeply and generally upon the Condition of ſer 


— 
DI 


vants. 
A rich man. has in his houſe various apartments, 


The lower tier Of apartments is inhabited by a ſpecisMl... 
of beings in whom we apprehend the mott tordid ce 
feats, If they are not in an emphatical degree Trimi- 
nal, at leaſt their ignorance makes them dangerous, 0 
and their ſubjection renders them narrow. The oh? 
ſzfety to perſons of a generous ſtation, is to avoid 
their ſocicty. Adults are uſually wiſe enough to be 
aware of this, but the thoughtleſſneſs of childkcod 
renders our offspring perpetually in danger of falling 


a prey. | 
If we were told of a man who appropriated a cor... 
ſiderable portion of his houſe to the habitation of rat: le f. 
and pole-cats, and ſerpents, and wolves, we certaial) . 
84480 


ſhouid not applaud either his taſte or his judgment, 

To a man who had ſtudied philoſophy in the {cu 
of ſcience and retirement, who had drawn his leſſon : 4 
from the ſtorehouſe of reaſon, and was unacquainteq EE 
with the practices of mankind, the houſe of a rich me 
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would. undoubtedly afford an impreſſive ſpectacle. 
f the This houſe is inhabited by two claſſes of beings, 


, be. or, more accurately ſpeaking, by two ſets of men 


#/* 


tion, 8 in from two diſtant ſtages of barbariſm and 


nent. The rich man himſelf, we will ſappoie, 


4.3 + 1187 
In 


% with the members of his family, are perſons accomp- 
den id v 1th the e elegance, taite and a variety of uſeful 
for 4 1 able information; The ſervants below ſtairs, 
4 can ſome of them perhaps read without ipe elling, and 
ne even write a legible hand. 

ef. | 7 

But knowledg 2, to their cyes, her ample page, 

entz. Rich with the fooits of time, did ne'er unrol. GRAY« 
_ Tneir ignorance is thick and groſs. Their miſtakes 
L ire of the molt palpable fort. So far as relates to any 
15 1 16s of intellectual improvement, they might as 
eee been burn in Otaheite. But this diſturbs 


0B er the tranquillity of their maſters, 'They paſs them 
With as little conſeiouſneſs of true equality, and as 
lle tende of unrettramed ſympathy, as they paſs the 
mandarins upon their chimney- pieces. 
The fortune of . rich man is expended between 


wociterent claſſes of beings, the inmates of the ſame 


manion. The firſt claſs conſiſts of the members of 
we family, the ſecond of the ſervants. The indivi- 
duals of the firſt claſs have each a purſe well furniſhed. 
here is ſcarcely a luxury in which the y are not at. 
liberty to indul Ilge. There 1s i arcely a Caprice which 
croſtes their fancy, that they cannot gratify. They 
ae attired with ever y thing that faihion or take can 
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preſcribe, and all in its fineſt texture and its newel 


complexion, and the ſleekneſs of their ſkin. They 
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gloſs. They are incenſed with the moſt coftly perfume, 
They are enabled to call into play every expedien te 
that can contribute to health, the freſhneſs of their 


are maſters of their time, can paſs from one voluntary 
labour to another, and reſort, as their fancy prompts 


to every ſplendid and coſtly amuſement. 

The wealth of the ſervant amounts perhaps to ten 
or fifteen pounds a year; and it is not unfrequent to 
hear perſons of ten or fifteen thouſand a year exclaim 
ppon the enormoufneſs of wages. With this he is 
purchaſe many articles of his a pparel, coarſe in thei 
texture, or already tarniſhed, the ape of finery audi 
wealth. His utmoſt economy is neceſſary, to provide: 
himſelf with theſe. He can ſcarcely obtain for hin. 
ſelf an occaſional amuſement, or, if he were ſmitten: 


with the deſire of knowledge, the means of inftruttion, biry 
If he be put upon board-wages, his firſt enquiry is ao! 
how humble a price he can procure a ſordid meal. it! 
The purchaſe of his meals for a whole week, would | 
not furniſh out the moſt inſignificant diſh for his! :! 

maſter's table. I ant 

This monſtrous aſſoc iation and union of wealth andre: 
poverty together, is one of the moſt aſtoniſhing exhi-Mhoo: 
bitions that the human imagination can figure to itſelf. Hf 
It is voluntary however, at leaſt on the part of th: 
maſter. If it were compulſorily impoſed. upon hin, WM: 
there is no chearfulneſs and gaiety of mind, that conl1o n 
ſtand up againſt the melancholy ſcene. It would beer 
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wel WM: revival of the barbarity of Mezetius, the linking a 
nes, Whi;ing body and a dead one together. It would cure 
icnt me moſt obdurate heart of its partiality for the diſ- 
ner Munction of ranks in ſociety. But, as it is, and as the. 
hey 
ary 


Pts, 


human mind is conſtituted, there is nothing, however 
nonſtrous, however intolerable to ſober and impar- 
al reaſon, to which cuſtom does not render us callous. 
There is one other circumſtance, the object of the 
ten WMlſenſes, characteriſtic of this diſtinction of claſſes in 
t oe farms houſe, which, though inferior to the pre- 
Jain ceding, deſerves to be mentioned, I amuſe .myſelf, 
18 to 
their 
and 


ſappoſe, with viewing the manſion of a man of rank. 
| aimir2 the ſplendour of the apartments, and the coſt- 
ne's of their decorations. I paſs from room to room, 


vide Wn gad them all ſpacious, lofty and magnificent. 


a their appearance my mind catches a ſenſation of 
ittennquil grandeur. NT are ſo carefully poliſhed, fo 
tion , 10 perfectly light, that 1 feel as if it were im- 
is at olble to be ee, in them. am even fatigued 
meal. ich their variety. 
rould 


- bt 


| wilLamagine that, after 1 ſorveyed the reſt 
the houſe, the fancy ſtrikes me of viewing the ſer- 
b 


ants' Ofnces. I deicend by a narrow ſtair-caſe. 1 


1 and Wro2n cautiouſly along dark paſſages. I paſs fi from 


> x hi- 
tſel. 
F the 


om to room, but every where is gloom. The light 
i day never fully enters the apartments. The breath 

heaven cannot freely play among them. There is 
omething in the . air that feels muſty and ſtagnant 
o my ſenſe. The furniture is frugal, unexcepricnable 


perhaps in itſelf, but 1 contraſted with tae 
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ſplendour of the reſt of the houſe, If 1 enter the 


apartment which each ſervant conſider sas his own, or | 


it may be, is compelled to ſhare with another, I per. 


cerve a 60 air of Lovenlinels and negligence, that 


eſents to me the depreſſion and humiliated 


amply re 
ſtate 1 of its tenant. 

I eſcape from this place, as I would eſcape from the 
ſpectacle of a jail. I cannot return again to the 
ſplendid apartments I have left. 
loſt its beauty, and the pictures their charms, [ 


4+ 


Their furniture ha; 


plunge in the depth of groves and the boſom of nature, 


; 
and weep over the madneſs of artificial ſociety. 
Yet, notwichſtanding theſe things, the rich pte. 
tend to wonder at the depravity and vices of their 
ſervants. They are aſtoniſhed that they ſhould enter 
into a confederacy © robbers, and {rip the houſes of 


their maſters, even at the rifk of the gallows. 
Servants have only the choice 45 an alternative, 

They muſt either cheriſh a burning envy in their 

boſoms, an inex: inguiſhable abhorrence againſt the 


injuſtice of ſociety; or, guided by the hopeleſſneſs of 
their conditions they mult blunt every finer feeling 
of the mind, and fit down in their obſcure retreat 

nt habits. of their refl-Cuors 


having for the con 
ſlavery and contentment, 
to emerge from their depreſſon. They mult look to 
ſpend the beſt years of their exiſtence in a miſerable 
dependence. It is incompatible with their 1g noranee, 
that they mould be able to look down upon theſe 


misfortunes with pitt; ofophical tranquillity. 
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We have been conſidering the condition of ſervants 

the | in the houſes of the great. But it is not materially _ 
1 953 dicerent in the middle claſſes of ſociety. The evil 


"WF jacurable. It is a radical defect in the preſent 
alt \ſtem of human intercourſe. Thoſe perſons are to 
ated de commended who endeavour to diminiſh the evil; 

but they will excite in an enlightened obſerver a 


fnitely more piti:ble, than that of the day-labourer 
who reaſons upon his functions, and aſcertains the 
2 OO utility of his efforts. He has nothing to do, but to 


the nile of pity for their ſimplicity, when they pretend | f 
WH BY they can totally extract the ſting. 5 i 
has Treat a ſervant as you will, he will be a ſervant 
= till, His time is not his own, His condition is in- | 
ture, ; 
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obey; you have nothing to do, but to command. 


0 at every moment he is to be called this way, to 
es ei be ſent that, to run, to ride, to be the vehicle 

| and conduit-pipe to affairs, of which he has neither 
tive. 


= participation nor knowledge. His great ſtanding rule 
cnc OY i; to conform himſelf to the will of his maſter. His 

| iniſting perfection is to change himſelf into a mere 
ol machine. He has no plan of life, adding the im- 
110 provement of today to the progreſs of the day before. 
rea Will ile is deſtitute of the beſt characteriſties of a rational _ 
ions, being. | „ | 
peda t is abſurd in us for the moſt part to reaſon with 
ok FF them, and endeavour to explain to them the grounds of 
rabie our commands, unleſs indeed we can make them our 
ance ſl companions, the partakers of our counſels, the coad- 
taeſeh iſers of our undertakings. To attempt it in any 
other way, is the mockery of equality. We may 
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make them ſurly and mutinous, but we cannot make 
them free. All that we can perform with ſucceſs, is to 
exerciſe a mild empire over them, to make our com. 
mands few, ſimple and unoppreſſive, and to excite 
them, if poſſible, to adopt for their leiſure hours 
parſuits and a buſineſs which ſhall be properly their 
own. 5 

It has ſometimes been alleged, that ſervants cannot 


be conſidered as ſlaves, becauſe the engagement into 


Which they enter is a voluntary compact. Suppoſe [ 
could compel a man, by the preſſure of a complication 
of circumſtances, to ſell himſelf-for a ſlave, and autho- 
riſe him to ſpend the purchaſe-money in decorating 


his own perſon, would he not nevertheleſs be a ſlave? 
It is the condition under which he exiſts, not the way 
in which he came into it, that conſtitutes the difference | 


between a freeman and a ſlave. It muſt be acknow. 


ledged that the ſlavery of an Engliſh ſervant has its 
mitigations, and is, in ſeveral intelligent and diſtinct 


particulars, preferable to that of a Weſt Indian 


Negro. 
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E SS 1 EV. 


Of TRADES AND PROFESSIONS, 


IN the world of which man is an inhabitant, there 
ze ſome who, by the eſtabliſhed diſtribution of pro- 
perty, are provided with the means of ſubſiſtence, 
from the period of their birth, without the interven- 


lion of any induſtry of theirs; and others who have 


no proſpect of obtaining even the neceſſaries of life, 
but through the medium of their own exertions. 

The numbers in this latter claſs are ſo great, and 
in the former ſo inſignificant, that the latter, whether 
dhe queſtion to be conſidered relate to freedom, virtue. 
„ happineſs, may well paſs for all, and the former be 
rc garded as nothing. 

The claſs of the ore comprehenſive as it is, 
I me what ſwelled, by the addition of thoſe per- 
ſous who, though provided for by the condition of 
their birth as to the neceſſaries of life, are yet diſ- 


unified, covet ſomething more and reſort to ſome 
ſpecies of induſtry or occupation that they may fill up 
the imaginary deficiengy. : 
From this ſurvey of the human ſpecies it appears 
tat there cannot be a queſtion of greater importance, 
"an that which every anxious parent aſks concerning 
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his child, which the child, if endowed with foreſight 


and an active mind, aſks perhaps with ſtill greater anx. 
1ety, and aſtill nicer perception, what is the calling or 
profeſſion to which his future life ſhall be deſtined ? 
This is probably the queſtion of ail others, that ir: 
reſiſtibly diſpels the illuſion that cauſes human life tg 
appear in ſuch gaudy colours, and compels the miſer- 
able fabric of civil ſociety to exhibit itſelf in all is 
deformity, | 


To what calling or profeſſion ſhall the future life of 


my child be 0 2— Alas! J ſurvey them all? | 
cauſe each ſucceſſively to paſs in review before me: 


but my mind can reſt upon none: there is not one 
that a virtuous mind can regard with complacency, or 


ſelect with any genuine eagerneſs of choice! What 
ſort of a ſcene then is that in the midſt of which we 
live; where all is blank, repulſive, odious; where 


every. buſineſs and employment is found contagious 


and fatal to all the beſt characteriſtics of man, and 
proves the fruitful parent of a thouſand hateful vices? 
Trade in ſome form or other is the deſtination of the 
majority of thoſe, to whom induftry is either in part 
or in whole made the ſource of pecuniary income, Let 
us analyſe the principles of trade. 
The earth is the ſafiicient means either by the fruit 


it produces, or the animals it breeds, of the ſubſiſtence. 


of man. A ſmall quantity of kuman labour, when 
mixed and incorporated with the bounties of nature, 


is found perfectly adequate to the purpoſes of ſub- 


ſiſtence. This ſmall quantity it is, in the ſtrictneſs of 


what we may call, his ſtate of innocence. In the ex- 
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moral obligation, every man's duty to contribute; 
unleſs perhaps, in rare inſtances, it can be ſhown that 
the labour of ſome, directed to a higher ſpecies of 
vſefulneſs, would be injuriouſly interrupted by the 1 in- 


terrention of this trivial portion of mechanical and 

| i 4 | | | 

ſubordinate labour. | 
This is the ſimple and undebauched view of man in, 


periment of human ſociety it is found that the divi- 
fon of labour tends conſiderably to diminiſh the bur- 
then to which it would otherwiſe amount, and to for- 
ward the improvement of human ſkill and ingenuity, 
This variation does not neceſſarily produce any defal- 
cation from the purity of human motives and actions. 
Were the members of any community ſufticient!y up- 
right and diſintereſted, 1 might ſupply my neighbour 
vnn the corn he wanted, and he ſupply me with the. 
cloth of which 1 was in need, without having re- 
courſe to tne. groveling and ungenerous methods cf 
barter and ſale, We might ſupply each other for this 
reaſon only, becauſe one party had a ſuperfluity and 
the other a want, without in the ſmalleſt degree ad- 
rerting to a reciprocal bounty to be by this method 
engendered; and we might depend upon the correſ- 
ponding upright and diſintereſted affe ions of the 
oder members of the community, for the being in 
like manner ſupplied with the commodities of which 
je were in want ®, 


"Political Juſtice, Book VI, Chap. VIM, oddavo «dition, 
P 2 
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Liberal and generous] habits of thinking and adling, 
are the growth only of a high degree of civiliſation 
and refinement. It was to be expected therefore that, 
in the coarſe and narrow ſtate of human ſociety, i in 
Which the diviſion of labour was firſt introduced, 


the illiberal ideas of barter and ſale would {peedily 


follow. 

The perſons ah firſt had recourſe to theſe ideas, 
undoubtedly were not aware what a complication of 
vices and miſery they were preparing for mankind, 
Parter and ſale being once introduced, the invention 
of a circulating medium in the precious metals gave 
ſolidity to the evil, and afforded a field upon which 


for the rapacity and ſelfiſhneſs of man to develop a 


their refinements. 

It is from this point that the equality of fortures 
took their commencement. Here began to be exhib; 
ted the ſenſeleſs profuſion of ſome and the inſatiable 
avarice of others. It is an old remark, that there 15 
no avarice ſo great and ſo deſtitute of ſhame, as that 
of the licentious prodigal. 

Avarice isnot ſo thoroughly diſplayed in the pre: 
ſervaton, as in the accumulation, of wealth, Tic 
chief method by Which wealth can be begun to bt 
accumulated by him who is deſtitute of it, is trade 
the tranſactions of barter and ſale. ; 

The trader or merchant is a man the grand effort 
whoſe life is directed to the purſuit of gain. This! 
true to acertain degree of the lawyer, the ſoldier ant 
the divine, of every man who propoſes: by fon 
ſpecies of induſtry to acquire for himſelf a pecunus 
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income. But there is a great difference in this reſpect. 
Other men, though, it may be; their firſt object in 
chooſing their calling was the acquiſition of income, 
jet have their attention frequently diverted from this 
object, by. the progreſs of reputation,” or the improve- | 


ments of which they have a proſpect in the art they 


The trader begins, proceeds and concludes 
with this one object conſtanily in view, the defire of 
gain. This thought riſes with him every morning, 
and accompanies him at the cloſe of every day. Ideas 
of reputation can icarcely occur to give dignity to his 
purſuit ; and he rarely hopes to give new improve- 
ment to the arts of exiſtence, or has the notion of 
improvement mixing itſelf with his thoughts. His 
whole mind is buried in the ſordid care of adding 


another guinea to his 1 income. 


The ideas of the diviſion of labour, and even of 
barter and ſale, firit preſented themſelves, as conducive 


to mutual accommodation, not as the means of enab- 


ling one of the parties to impoſe an unequal ſhare of 


labour or a diſproportionate bargain upon the other, 
But they did not long remain in this degree of purity, 


The ſagacity of the human mind was ſoon whetted to 


employ theſe ideas, as the inſtruments of fraud and 
injuſtice. | 
Is it to be expected that any man will conſtantly 


refit the temptations to injuſtice, which the exerciſe 


of a trade hourly ſuggeſts ? 
The buying and ſelling price of a commodity will 

always be different. If we purchaſe it of the manu- 

facturer, he muſt not only be paid for the raw material, 
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but for his induſtry and ſkill. If we buy it of the 


trader ſtrictly ſo called, he muſt be paid for his time, 
for the rent of his houſe, and for the ſubſiſtence of 
himſelf and his family. This difference of price muf : 
be left to his deliberation to, adjuſt, and there is thus ; 


veſted in him a large diſcretionary power. Will he 
always uſe tuis diſcretion with perfect integrity? _ 
Let us ſuppoſe that the price fixed by the trader i; 5 
always an equitable one, for of that the generality of 
his cuſtomers are incompetent to judge. There is one , 
thing that ſtands out groſsly to the eye, and reſpecting 1 
which there can be no diſpute: 1 mean, the ſervile 
and contemptible arts which ve ſo frequently ſee 
played off by the tradeſman. He' is ſo much in the 50 
habit of exhibiting a beaded body, that he ſcarcely 0 


knows how to ſtand upright, Every word he utters is 1 
graced With a ſimper or a ſmile, He exhibits all the : 
arts of the male coquette ; not that he wiſhes his fair } FY 
viſitor to fall in love with his perſon, but that he may 7 
induce her to take off nis goods. An American ſavage, x 
who ſhould witneſs the ſpectacle of a genteel and well 1 


frequented ſhop, would conceive its maſter to be the 
kindeft creature in the world, overflowing with af- 


on 
fection to all, and eager to contribute to every one's 5 
accommodation and happineſs, Alas, it is no fuch WW 


thing! There is not a being on the face of the earth, 
with a heart more thoroughly purged from every 955 
remnant of the weakneſs of benevolence and ſym- by 
pathy. The ſole principle of all this fair outſide, is WW... 
the conſideration how to make the moſt of every ont "A 
that enters his ſhop. 
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Yet this being ; this ſupple, fawning, cringing 


ereature, this ſyſtematic, cold-hearted liar, this be- 


ing, every moment of whoſe: exiſtence is centred in 
the fordid -confideration” of ” petty gains, has the 
audacity to call himſelf a man. One half of all the 
damnan beings we meet, belong, in a higher or lower 
degree, to the clais here de ineated. In how per- 
verted a ſtate of ſociety. have we been deſtined o 
it? | | 
Nothing is more triking-itind the agua _ 
witch tradeſmen endeavour to ſupplant each other. 
The hatred of courtiers, the jealouſy of artiſts, the 
rivalſhipÞ of lovers attached to a common miſtreſs, 
ſcarcely go beyond the fierceneſs of their paſſions. The 
bitterneſs of their hatred, the impatience with which 
they think and ſpeak of each other, the innumerable 
arts by which they undermine a brother, conſtitute 
2 memorable ſpectacle. There is nothing in which 
tiey ſo much rejoice, as in the ruia of an antagoniſt. 
Taey will fell their goods at a loſs, and ſometimes 
rain themſelves, in the tend t to e 


viſhed-for event. 4 1:2 ee : 7. 


And for- what is all this mighty contention, this 


mintermitted and unrelenting. war? For the moſt 
poiſonous and ſoul-corrupting object, that can poſlibly 
eagrofs a man's perſevering attention! For gain. 
Shall I deſtine my child to the exerciſe of a trade? 
dal! J not rather almoſt wiſh that the cuſtom of anti- 
Quity were revived, and that J were permitted to 
expoſe my new-born infant to periſh with hunger, 
loner than reſerve him that he may afterwards exhi- 
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bit a ſpectacle that I cannot think of without moral 
loathing, and appear ia a character that is the oppto. 
brium of a rational nature ? 

From trades let us proceed to a review of pro- 
feſſion s. | 

There is ſcarcely any profeſſion that obtains for a 
man a higher degree of conſideration in civil ſociety, 
than the profeſſion of the law. 

Law, we are told, is that by which one man is ſe— 0 
cured againſt tne injuſtice and the paſſions of others, 
It is an inflexible and impartial principle, holding out 


5 5 q: 
one ſtandard of rigit and wrong to all mankind, lt 10 
* | . 1 U 
has been deviſed by ſages, in the tranquillity of the 1 
| | 3 ; | e. 
cloſet, not to accommodate particular intereſts, but to 
provide for the welfare of the whole. Its view is ; 
. WW: 
ſublime and univerſal. It cannot be w arped to fait | 
: ug 
temporary and perſonal objects. It teaches every man 
| ; . 10 
what he has to depend upon, not ſuffering him to be i 
: 1 153 
condemned at the caprice of his judges, but by maxins WM... 
: | ST | | lde 
previouſly promulgated and made known to all. tf. 
. . 0 | ; X1N 
gives fair warning to one party, of the puniſhment | 
4: : „„ Not 
which a certain conduct will incur. It affords to the 4 
mit 


other party, a remedy againſt the uſurpation of hi 
neighbour, known, definite, and univerſally acceſſ- 
ble. 5 | OE 

If law be, to this eminent extent, © ad 
and preſerver of mankind, muſt it not reflect ſome ef 
its own luftre upon its profeſſors ? What character can 
be more venerable than an expounder of law, whether 
we apply this appellation to the judge who authoriti- 
tively declares its meaning f rom the bench, co the 
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plead ar who takes care to do. juſtice wo the caſe of a 
RO man who is unable to do juſtice to it himſelf, or to 
me leſs brilliant, but not leſs uſeful, fuuctions of him, 
who from his chamber communicates the r-ſult of the 
reſearches of years, to the client, who would other- 
ora Wie be unable to find his way ainidft the complexities 
ety, Wi of ſtatutes, gloſſes and precedents ? 

We will not here enquire into the ſoundneſs of the 
s fe WM pinegs ric which has fo often been pronounced upon 
lers. the inſtitut ion of law, All that our preſent ſubject re- 
out Guires of us, is, to aſcertain what ſort of character 
ne ſtudy of law is | ily, to entail upon its pro- 


fellors. 

The bufineſs of s man is to enquire into the dictates 
of rezſon and the principles of juſtice. The buſineſs 
ofa lawyer is of a very different ſort. He has nothing 
o do with general and impartial reaſon ; his concern 
b with edicts and acts of parliament. He is to con- 
(der theſe as the ſtandards of right and wrong to man- 
ind. He muſt either wholly expel from his mind all 
10tions of independent inveſtigation ; or he muſt ſub- 


ment 


15 Init to the neceſſity of maintaining that to be right, 
Fi: becauſe it is conformable to law, which he knows to 
be wrong, becauſe it is irreconcilable to juſtice. What 
aao nay be the general merits of law as an inſtitution 
ne of Pould be a proper topic of ſeparate inv eſtjgation®, 
cu thus much is too plain to need any profound elu- 
ether dation ; that laws, in their great outline, are uſually 
rita- dee this quzſtion conſidered, in Political Juſtice, Book 


the , Chap. VIII, octavo edition, 
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among perſons of this profeſſion, than to fee them ex. 


to ſteal upon me unawares. I mutt proceed ſteph 
Rep; and then there will be ſome chance that the 10 
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the prejudices of a barbarous age artificially kei alixe 

and entailed upon a civiliſed one; that ſuch of them 

as are of long ſtanding, derive their character from 
principles and ſyſtems that have ſince been wholly ex. 5 
ploded and brought into diſuſe ; that ſuch of then 
as are of recent date, have too often originated in Ml 
temporary objects, in antiſocial paſſions, in the in- 
temperate deſire of giving ſtrength to monopoly, and 
firmneſs to the uſur pation of the few over the many.) 
From this immenſe and heterogeneous maſs the lawyer if © 
extracts his code of ethics; and nothing is more uſual WM - 


prefling their ſenſations by a look of aſtoniſhment and 


contempt, if they hear a man arraigning the in fallib. Wl © 
lity of law, and calling 3 in queſtion the jaſtice FA 0 
deciſions. la 
The falutary condition of the human mind, is that of 

in which it is prepared to bring every principle pon C1 
which it proceeds, within the ſcope of its own examif| 0 
nation; to derive aſſiſtance from every means of infor- of 
mation, oral or ſcriptory; but to admit nothing, © 
tha 


upon the ſcore of authority, to limit or ſuperſede ihe 


touchſtone of reaſon. If I would underſtand what i e 
Jjuſtice, if I would eſtimate the means of human happi me 


neſs, if 1 would judge truly of the conduct of my 6: 


| neighbour, or know rightly how to faſhion my oed 
T muſt enquire. deeply, not ſuperficially : J muſt entet Gol 
into the principles of things, and not ſuffer concluſion ee 
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tions form, V. ill be found in themſelves, and har- 
monious with each other. 

But, when, inſtead of adopting my opinions with 
this deere 22 of caution and deliberation, I am induced 
o admit at a ſtroke whole volames of propoſitions as 
una „ and deciſive, I reſign the moſt beneficial 
490 ative of human underſtanding. 

This expedient, inſtead of ſhortening my courſe, 
multiplies my difficulties a thouſand fold. When I 
propoſed only to conſalt the volume of nature, I knew 
to a certain degree what was the taſk I undertook. 
All the evidence I collected, bore immediately upon 
the point under conſideration. But now the principal 
point becomes involved with innamerable ſubordinate 
ones. I have no longer merely to be ſatisfied, by a 
long or a compendious courſe, what it is that is abſo- 
I am concerned with the conſtruction 
the recon- 


Intely right. 
of phraſes; the removal of ambiguities ; 
cling contradictions ; the aſcertaining the mind of 
the compoſer ; and for this purpoſe the conſulting | 
hiſtory, the aſcertaining the occaſion of inſtitutions, 
and even the collecting as far as poſſible every anecdote 
that relates to their origin. I am concerned with 
commentators, as I am concerned with the text, not 
merely to aſſiſt my own deductions, but becauſe they 
have a certain authority fettering and enchaining my 
deductions. I ſought, it may be, repoſe for my in- 
dolence; but I have found an eternal labour. I have 
exchanged a taſk comparatively eaſy, ſor dickculties 


cong ucrable and endleſs. 
Q 
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Such is the mode in which a lawyer forms his creed, MM 2 
It is neceſſarily captious and technical, pregnant with 
2etty ſubtleties and unmeaning diſtinctions. But the 
evil does not flop here. It would be a miſtake pecy. 
liarly glaring and groſs to ſuppoſe that a lawyer 
ſtudies the law principally that he may underſtand it 


No; his great object is to puzzle and perplex:- Hi 
chief attention is given to the enquiry, how he may 

diſtort the law fo as to ſuit the cauſe in which hei 
engaged. This is a neceſſary mos of ore 
man's being hired to tell another man's ſtory for him, 
The principal, however erroneous, may be expetted 
to expreſs himſelf with good faith. The agent 1s 


careleſs himſelf about the merits cf the cauſe. It 


totally indifferent to him whether bis client be right 
or wrong. He will plead for the plaintiff today, and, 
if properly applied to, will plead on the oppoſite fide 


in another court tomorrow. He ftands up before 1 8 
judge and jury in the moſt important qusſtions, upon 3 
whicn the peace of families, and the lives and . 
berties of individuals depend. If he have an hone M 
tale to deliver, it is well. But, if ne have the weaker .. 
fide, what he undertakes is, by a ſolemn and public 4 
argument, to miſlead and con found, if he is able, the 4 
court and the jury. He juſtißes this to himſelf : for 1 


if men are to have their cauſe pleaded by others, thei 


greateſt do 1 is entitled to the fame privilege;M. : 
to reject his application would be to pre judge hb 
old from him that to which all maM: 


are entitled a ſolemn and public hearing. The las- 


4 


dauſe, obo to with 


yer is weak enough not to ſee the conſequences of 5M. 
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With practice: he does not know that, by this ſerious tri- 
fing, pleading indifferently on either fie or; on both, 


eco. Mie brings ail proteſions and integrity, into diſcredit, 
yer Nad to: 1 ſubverts the firmnels and ditcerament of his 
d it. 


Own un ritanding. . 


lg circumſtance. common to + abs Nö with 


may gel thote proteiions which {ub{iſt upon the misfortunes 


of manging, is that he labours under a perpetual 
emptation to incréeaſe thoſe misfortunes. The glori- 
FE us uncertainty of the. law is, his daily boaſt, Nothing 

) much conduces to his happineſs, as that his neigh-. 
ours ſhould be perpetually engaged in broils and con- 
ention, Innumerable are the diſputes that would 
don terminate in an amicable adjuſtment, were it not 
r the lawyer, who, like an evil genius, broods over 


ntances in which he adopts an oppoſite conduct. But 
bo father would wiſh for a child, no prudent man 
rould chooſe for himſelf, a . ſituation in which he was 
erpetually. expoſed to ſuch enticements. Where ſuch 
me character of a profeſſion, it cannot fail to happen, 
at che majority of its adherents will be ſeduced 
om their integrity. | 

The concluding yart of theſe n wil ap- 
1 v alſo to the phyſician. Pain, ſickneſs and anguiſh 
his har-eRt, | kle rejoices to hear that they have 


20) Wy upon any of his acquaintance. He looks blank 
IM 1 
1 1 d di; conſolate, -w hen ll men are at their eaſe. The 
a\y- 


Mfc valetudina rian 1s particularly his prey. He 
of hl tens to his frivo! ous tale of {ymptoms with inflexible 


wity 


; He pretends. to be moſt wiſe, when he is 


muy 


ie miſchief and hatches it into a ſuit. There may be 
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moſt ignorant. No matter whether he underſtand; any 
thing of the diſeaſe ; there is one thing in which hi 
viſit muſt inevitably terminate, a preſcription. Hoy 
many arts have been invented to extract ore from the 
credulity of mankind ? The regular and the quack 
| have each their ſeveral ſchemes of impoſition, and 
they differ in nothing ſo much as in the name. g 
Let us paſs from the phyſician to the divine. 

I am almoſt tempted to diſmiſs this part of my ſub. 
jet with the exclamation of Cato, De Cart hagine ſo 
ius E 9 ff lere quam arcius dicere It is, better to bel 
| "Wh on this head, than to treat it in a flight and 


inadequate manner. We will not however paſs it over 


without a remark, q 
A 1 is a man educated for a certain pro- - 
feflion ; and, having been ſo educated, he cannct, l 
vitkout much | inconvenience, exch 1ange it for another. 4 
This is a circumſtance indeed to which his purſuit h 
expoſed in common with every other walk and diſtri 1 
bution 6f human life. But the evil that reſults to hin * 
from this circumſtance, has its peculiar aggravations, 4 
It is the fingularity of h1s office, that its duties pri . 
cipally conſiſt in the inculcating certain opinions, = 


Theſe duties cannot properly be diſcharged, without = 
an education, and, in ſome degree, a life, of findv. 
It is ſurely a ſtrange and anomalous ſpecies of exiſtence, "ne 
where a man's days are to be ſpent in ſtudy, with thi. 
condition annexed, that he muſt abſtain from enquir!. 
Yet abſtain he muſt, for he has entered into a pre ui. 
ons engagement, expreſs or implied, what his opt 


nions ſhall be through the courſe of his life. This 8 
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compatible with any thing that deſerves the name of 
enquiry. He that really enquires, can by no means 
foreſee in what concluſions his Wi ſhall termi- 
nate. | | 

One of two canſravencas 18 eſpecially to be appre- 
hended by a man under theſe circumſtances. 

He will perhaps arrive at ſceptical or incredulous 
concluſions, in ſpite of all the bias impreſſed upon 
him at once by pecuniary conſiderations, and by the 
fear of loſing the friendſhip and admiration of thoſe, 
to whom his habits perhaps had chiefiy attached him, 
and who were the principal ſolace of his exiſtence. In 
that caſe he muſt determine for the reſt of his life, 
either to play a ſolemn farce of hypocriſy, or, unleſs 
his talents be conſiderable, to maintain his integrity 
it the expence of an obſcure and ſolitary exiſtence. 

The infidelity however of a ſtudicus and conſcien- 
lions clergyman is perhaps a rare circumſtance. It 
more frequently happens, that he lives in the midſt of 
eridence, and is inſenſible to it. He is in the daily 
contemplation of contradictions, and finds them con- 
iſtent, He reads ſtories the moſt fabulous and ab- 
lurd, and is filled with the profanndeſt reverence. 
He liſtens to arguments that would impreſs conviction 
pon every impartial hearer, and is aſtoniſhed at their 
futility. | He receives a ſyſtem with the moſt perfect 
ſatisfaction, that a reflecting ſavage would infallibly 
ſcoff at for its groſſneſs and impertinence. He never 
ares truſt himſelf to one unprejudiced contemplation. 
He ſtarts with impatience and terror from its poſſible 
By long habits of intellectual ſlavery, * has 
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learned to bear the yoke without a murmur. Hi; 


man, need not ſurpriſe us, but that it ſhould equally} 


elevated talents, 18 indeed a matter of ſurpriſe and 


obliged to maintain. His ſanctity does not cite in- 


: 8 — 8 


felf compelled to preſerve. His devotion is not tle 
reſult of devout feelings ; ; he is obliged equally tat: 


there is ſomething formal and uncouth in the manners 


: gives 1 conſtrained and artificial ſeeming to Bis catr- 


thoughts are under ſuch perfect diſcipline that not 4 
doubt ever ventures to intrude. itſelf. : That ſuch 
ſhould be the character of an ignorant and a weak 


fuit men of the profoundeit learning and the mot 


regret. | 
Alecond diſadvantage incident to the clerical pro. 
feſſion is the conſtant appearance of ſanctity, which! 
clergyman, - ambitious of profefiional character, i; 


mediately from ſpiritual motives and the ſentiments of 
the heart; it is a certain exterior which he finds him: 


fect them, when he experiences them leaſt. Hence] 


of a reputable clergyman. It cannot be otherwile 
His continual attention to a pious exterior, necellarily 


riage. 

A third circumſtance Ciſadvantageouſly alin 
the character of a clergyman, ariſes from his fte. 
tion as a guide and teacher to others. He 'harangue* 
his auditory at ſtated periods, and no one is allowed 
to contradict him. He occupies the moſt eminent 
fituation in the building appropriated to public wor- 
ſhip. He pronounces the prayers of the congregation, 
and ſeems to act the mediator between the Creator and 
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It is his 0 viſit the ſick, and to 
The 


his creatures. 
ohejate as an oracle to ſuch as are in diſtreſs. 
tak principally incumbent upon him, is to govern the 
thoughts of his pariſhoners, and to reſtrain the ir- 
regular ſallies of their underſtandings. He is placed 
as a champion to reſiſt the incroachments of hereſy 
and infidelity. Upon his ſucceſs in this reſpe& de- 


pends the proſperity of the church of which he is a 


He warns his flock againſt innovation and 
The adverſary is {filent' be- 


pillar, 
iptrepidity of thinking, 


fore him. With other men | may argue; but, if [ 


attempt to diſcuſs a ſubjea freely and impartially with 


him, it is conſtrued a perſonal inſult. I ought to 
have known that all his ſchemes and proſpects de- 
pended upon the perennial ſtationarineſs of his under- 
landing. Thus the circumſtances of every day tend, 
to confirm in him a dogmatical, imperious, liberal 
and intolerant character. | „ 
Such are the leading features of the A which, 

in molt inſtances, we mult expect to find in a reputable 
He will be timid in enquiry, prejudiced, 
the lave of what other men 
impatient of 


clergyman. 
in opinion, cold, formal, 
may think of him, rude; dictatorial, 
contradiction, harſh in his cenſures, and illiberal in 


his judgments. Every man may remark in him tudy | 


rendered abortive, artificial manners, infantine preju- 
Giees, and a ſort of arrogant infallibility. 


Id is not un frequent indeed to find clergymen of a 
character different from this. Men go into the church 
from convenience, and becanſe a living lies within 
their reach to obtain. Theſe men are often diſſipated 
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and ignorant. They pretend to no extraordinary 


orthodoxy or devotion. They diſcharge the func. 
tions of their office in a flight and careleſs manner, 


merely becauſe the) muſt be diſcharged. They are 
devoted to the {por is of the held, or the Concerns of 


ordinaz life. 
Theſe men will probably appear to a juſt ene 
leſs reſpectable than the clais previouſly deſcribed, 


They are conſcious of aſſuming a deſcription to which 


they do not be! ng, and the delicacy of their mind is | 


evidently blunted. There is a ſort of coarſeneſs in 
their character, ariſing from the attempt to laugh 
away a ſtigma, the exiſtence of which they can never 
entirely forget. Nothing is more contemptible tian 
a man who is only known by his adherence to a pro- 


feſſion, of which he has none of the virtues, the in- | 


duſtry, the {kill, and the generous ambition. He 


belongs properly to no claſs of beings, and is 2 mere | 


abortion and blot upon the face of the earth. 


Another profeſſion which has been thought not leſs | 
_ honourable than that of the Toner or the divine, | 1s 


that of the ſoldier. 


A diſtinction has ſometimes been made beiwith] 


thoſe lawyers, who take up the profeſſion bona ft, 
and pretend never to engage in a cauſe but ſo far as it 
is conformable to their own ſentiments; and the law: 


yers who reaſon themſelves into the propriety of dil- 
miſſing their perſonal feelings and opinions when they | 


come into a court cf juſtice, and, in conſequence, of 


pleading any cauſe, indifferent as to their own idea of | 


its ſoundneſs, A ſimilar diſtinction may be applied to 


the ſoldier, | 


Part II. | 


Eſſay V. 
A ſoldier who will never fight but in a cauſe that he 
hall conſcientiouſly and ſcrupulouſly adjudge to be 
coo, can ſearcely be a ſoldier by profeſſion. | 
But, to diſmiſs this conſideration, 1t 15 no en 
circumſtance that a man ſhould be deſtined to maintain 


the good cauſe by blows and fighting. In this reſpect, 
aluming the propriety of corporal amm, he is 
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upon a par with the beadle and the executioner. To 


enploy murder as the means of juſtice is an idea 
that a man of enlightened mind will not dwell upon 
with pleaſure. 'To march forth in rank and file, with 
all the pomp of ſtreamers and trumpets, for the pur- 
poſe” of ſhooting at our fellow-men as at a mark, to 
inlict upon them all the variety of wounds and 


mguiſh, to leave them weltering in their blood, to 


wander over the field of deſolation, and count the 


number of the dying and the dead, are employments: 


which in theſis we may maintain to be necellary, but 


which no good man will contemplate with gratulation 
and delight. A battle, we will ſuppoſe, is won. Thus 
thus the caule of juſtice is con- 


truth is eſtabliſhed ; 


bred ! It ſurely requires no COMMON ſagacity, to 


diſcern the connection between this immenſe heap of 
calamities, and the aſſertion of truth, or the main- 


tenance of juſtice. 


It 15 worie where the ſoldier bie Bie not for 
the ſervice of any portion or diſtribution of mankind, 


but for the mere purpoſe of fighting. He leaves it to 


his employer and his king to determine the juſtice of 
the cauſe 3 bis buſineſs | is to obey. 


He has no duty 


F - 
-F# - 
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but chat of murder; and this duty he is careful 458 
to diſcharge. This he regards as the means of his ſub- 
ſiſtence, or as the pork that leads: to an | Waltrious 
name. : I OI Sh b 

A ſoldier, upon every ſappoſition, malt learn fe. 
rocity. When he would aſſert the cauſe of truth, 
he thinks not of arguments, but of: blows: His mind 
is familiariſed to the moſt dreadfal ſpectacles. He is 
totally ignorant of the principles of human nature; 
and is ridiculous enough to ſuppoſe that a man can be 
in the right, who is attempted to be made fo: through 
the medium of compulſion. 


But, though it could be N that coercion was | 


the means of making men wue and good, this aſſump- 
tion, large as it is, would not ſerve to eſtabliſh the 
morality of war. War ſtrikes not at the offender, but 
we innocent. „„ 


| Quiequid elirant reges, Plaus tur Achivi*, kot. 


Kings and miniſters of fate, the real authors of the 


calamity, ſit unmoleſted in their cabinet, While thoſe 
againſt whom the fury of the ſtorm is directed, are, 
for the moſt part, perſons who have been trepanned 


into the ſervice, or who are dragged. unwillingly 
from their peaceful homes into the field of battle. 4 


ſoldier ! is 2 man whoſe buſinefs it is to kill thoſe who 


never offended him, and Who are the innocent mar- 
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au 


5 Fit of other 1 men's ilfquities; Whatever may become 
of the abſtract queſtion of the juſtifiableneſs of war, 
ſeems impoſſible that a ſoldier ſhould not be a a 
prayed and unnatural being. | 

To theſe moſt ſerious and momentous confdentidails 
it may be proper to add a recollection of the ridieu- 
gaſncſs of the military character. Its firft conſtituent 
z obedlence. A foldier is of all. deſcriptions of men 
the moſt completely a machine. Let his profeſſion 
inevitably teaches him ſomething of dogmatiſm, ſwag- 
ering and ſelf- conſequence. He is like the puppet of 
a ſhow-man, who at the very time he is made to ſtrut, 
ad ſwell, and diſplay the mot farcical airs, we per- 
ly know cannot aſſome the moſt inſignificant geſ- 
ure, advance either to the right or the left, but as 
de is moved by the exh:buor, - This ſingular ſituation 
gires to the military a correſpondent ſingularity of 
manner. . The loity port of a generous ſpirit, lowing | 
fom a conſciouſneſs of merit and independence, has 
always ſomething in it of grand and impreſſive. But 
the ſwagger of a ſollier, 3 it coſts him an inceſ- 
ant effort to ſupport is better calculated, in a diſcern- 
ng ſpectator, to produce laughter, than to excite. 
12 ae, | my | 

The ſailor if he is to come into the liſt of profeſ- 
ons, lo far as his character is warlike, falls under the 
me objections as the ſoldier, with this aggravation 
bf the nature of his purſuits, that they ufurp an ele- 
nent which, by itſelf, man is ſcarcely able to ſubdue, 
a! compound a ſcene {till more infernal, than that of 
battle to be decided by land. 
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Where the ſailor is not a military character, he is 
frequently a mercantile one, and the merits; ef 
mercantile purſuits have already been eſtimated. 

But he labours under one diſadvantage peculiar u 
himſelf, He paſſes his exiſtence in a ſtate of baniſh. 
ment from his ſpecies. The man Who is ſentenced to 
reſide in New Holland or Siberia, may improve his 


faculties, and unfold his affections. Not ſo the man 
who paſſes his life in a coop, like a fowl ſet apart 10 
be fatted. Men, accuſtomed to ſpeculate upon the . 
varieties of human nature, can have no conception, £ 
previous to the experiment, of the ignorance of 1 A 
ſailor. Of the concerns of men, their purſvits, their 4 
| pailions, all that agitates their mind and engroiley 4 
their attention, he i is almoſt as uninformed, as an in at 
habitant of the remoteſt planet. Thoſe expanſive af 4 
fections, that open the human ſoul, and cauſe on R 
man to indentify himſelf with the pleaſure and pains offi © 
his fellows, are to him like the dialects of Nineveh 0 py 
Carthage. And what renders the abortiveneſs of 1 2 
character the more glaring, he has viſited all countrie * 
and has ſeen none. He goes on ſhore for half an hou 1 
at a time, and advances half a mile up the provind 
| : the 
upon which he anchors. If he return in the cloſe o 
life to his native village, he finds himſelf unſpeakad) A 
outſtripped in ſagacity and knowledge, by the pod i 
peaſant, whoſe remoteſt reſearches have never il = 
him farther, than to rennen -wake or a neighbour 0 
ing fair. C 
It is to be remembered that, through this hol Wh 


diſquiſition, we have been examining different p! 
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lions and employments, under the notion of their 


of 
being objects for the contemplation of a man, Who 
1 would chooſe a deſtination for himſelf or his child. 
0 
Our buſineſs therefore lay encirely with their general 
The = | „ 1 
= tendency. If there be any extraordinary characters, 
bat have eſcaped the prevailing contagion it has been 
> his | | | 
our purpoſe to detect, they have no right to be offen- 
"I dd, Let not truth however be ſacrificed to a with to 
* OB onciliate. If a man have eſcaped, he. muſt be of a 
8 character truly extraordinary and memorable. And 
[10N, | 
| eren ſuch a man will not have paſſed entirely unconta- 
Ol 4 , 7 | x | . | . i 5 5 
| minated. He will bear upon him the ſtamp of his oc- 


cupation, ſome remnants of the reingning obliquity, 
mough he ſhall be fortunate enough to have redeemed 
them by virtues illuſtrious and ſublime. _ 
Thus then we have ſucceſſively reviewed the man- 


On 
ol e of the trader, the lawyer, the phyſician, and the 
hq divine, together with the military and naval profeſ- 


f K tons. We propoſed to aſcertain which of theſe 
arocations a wiſe man would adopt for a regular em- 
ployment for himſelf or his child; and, though the 
reſult will be found perhaps to contribute little to 


the enligtening his choice, but rather to have caſt the 


tries 
hou 
ind! 
ofe o 


Kabi $100m of ſtrong diſapprobation upon all, we may 


however conſole ourſelves at leaſt with this reflection, 


00 a6. 0 ; 4 5 5 | ; £7 
be that, while engaged in the enquiry, we have ſurveyed 
£2 a confiderable portion of the occupations and charac- 
b j ; ” . ; R ; 5 

ters of men in ſociety, and put together materials 
ub which may aſſiſt our judgment reſpecti ing the economy 
ef human life. 
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is independence. 
He who lives upon the kindneſs of another, mul 

always have a greater or leſs portion ofa ſervile ſpirit 
He has not yet come to feel what man is. He has not 
yet eſſayed the muſcles of his mind, and obſerved the 
ſublimity of his nature. True energy, the ſelf 
conicious dignity of the man, who thinks, not of 
himſelf otherwiſe than he ought to think, but enjoyy 
in ſober perception the certainty of his faculties, are 
ſentiments to which he is a ſtranger. He knows not 
what ſhall happen tomorrow, for his reſources are out 
of himſelf. But the man that is not provided for to- 
morrow, cannot enjoy today. He muſt either havea 
trembling apprehenſion of ſublunary viciſſitude, or he 
muſt be indebted for his repoſe to the lethargy of his 
ſoul. 

The queſtion relative to the eſtab! meat and 

maintenance of independence, i: is intimately connected 
with the queſtion relative to our taſte for, and indul- 
Ha in, the luxuries of human life. 

Various are che opinions chat have been held ape, 
the latter of theſe e | 
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7 UID... greateit of all kuman benefits, that at leaſt 
without Which no other benefit can be truly enjoyed, 


EI 


Eſſay VI. 1 07 Self. Denial. 


One of theſe opinions has been carried to its fur- 
theſt extreme by certain ſeQs of religioniſts. 
Their doctrine is commonly known by the ap- 
pellation of ſelf-denial. The poſtulate upon which it 
principa y proceeds, is that of the ſuperiority of the 
mind to the body. There is an obvious diſtinction 
between intellectual pleaſures and ſenſible ones. 
Lither of them taken in any great degree, tends to 
exciude the other. The man who is engroſſed in con- 
templation, will, without expreſsly intending it, 
ſomewhat macerate his body. The man who ſtudies 
without reſtraint the gratifications of appetite, will be 
in danger of loſing the activity of his mind, the deli- 
cacy of his intellectual tact, and the generoſity of his 
ſpirit. 5 5 | 
There muſt be a ſuperiority in favour, either of 
intellectual pleaſures, or of ſenſible ones. But that 
man's mind muſt ſurely be of an unfortunate con- 
ſtruction, who can heſitate to prefer tbe former to the 
latter. That which we poſſeſs in common with the 
brutes, is not of ſo great value as that Which we 
polleſs diſtinctively to ourſelves. That man muſt 
poſſeſs the ſureſt, the moſt extenſive and the moſt 
refined ſources of happineſs, whoſe intelle& is cul- 
tivated with ſcience, and purified by taſte, is warmed 


- 1 2 27 7 


with the ardour of genius, and exalted by a ſpirit of : 


liberality and benevolence. There can be no compari- = 
fon between this man, and the glutton, the epicure or 198 
K the debauchee . 


* political Juſtice, Book IV, Chap, XI octavo edition. 
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The inference drawn from theſe premiſes by the 
perſons whoſe ſyſtem we are here conſidering, is ag oft 
follows. Senſible pleaſures are to be avoided, when ef 
they tend to impair the corporal faculties. They are Wl ©" 
to be avoided when they tend to the injury of our een 


neighbours, or are calculated to produce in ourſelves 
habits of ſtratagem and deceit. Thus far all ſyſtemz S 


* o f be | 

of morality and rational conduct are agreed. But the | 
* | | o o * 10 

preachers of ſelf-denial add to theſe limitations, a * 
prohibition to the frequent indulgence of ſenſible pro 


pleaſures, from the danger of ſuffering ourſelves, to ſpe 
ſet too great a value upon them, and to poſtpone the , 
bet and moſt elevated, to the meaneſt, part of our | 
| natures, | | 
=_ Having aſſumed this new principle of limitation, 
= there is no viſionary and repulfive extreme to which 
t theſe ſectaries have not in ſome inſtances proceeded, 
They have regarded all ſenſible pleaſure as a deduction 
from the purity and dignity of the mind, and they 
have not abſtained from invective againſt intellectual 
pleaſure itſelf. They haye taught men to court perſe- 
cution and calamity; They have delighted to plant 
taorn3in the path of human life. They have repreſented 
ſorrow, anguiſh and mortification as the ornaments and 
| honour of our exiſtence. They have preached the 
vanity and emptineſs of all earthly things, and have 
maintained that it was unworthy of a good man and 
a wiſe to feel complacency in any of the ſenſations they 
can afford, 


| 
? 
| 


9 
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Theſe notions may ſufficiently accord with the ſyſtem 
ofthoſe who are willing to part with all the benefits 
of the preſent ſcene of exiſtence, in exchange for 
certain ſpeculations upon the chances of a World to 
come, But they cannot enter into any liberal and en- 
lightened ſyſtem of morality. Pleaſure or happineſs 
b the ſole end of morality. A leſs pleaſure is not to 
be bartered but for a greater, either to ourſelves or 
others, nor a ſcheme attended with the certainty or 
probability of conſiderable pleaſure for an air-built 
ſpeculation, | 

Diſmiſſing therefore theſe extravagant dogmas, it 
remains to enquire how far we ought to ſacrifice or 
reſtrain the empire of ſenſible pleaſures, for the ſake 
of contributing to the ſubſtantial improvement of the 


better part of our nature. 

There are obvious reaſons why this reſtraint is not 
0 be too ſeverely impoſed, 

t is a miſtake to ſuppole that ſenſible pleaſures and 
ntelletual ones are by any means incompatible. He 
hat would have great energy, cannot perhaps do: 
etter than to buſy himſelf in various directions, and 
cultivate every part of his nature. Man is a little: 
old within himſelf, and every portion of that world 
entitled to attention. A wiſe man would wiſh to 
we a ſound body, as well as a ſound mind. He: 
ould wiſh to be a man at all points. For this pur- 
ſe he would exerciſe and ſtrengthen the muſcles of 
ery part of his frame. He would prepare his body 


endure hardſhip and viciflitude, He would exercile-: 
R 2: 
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his digeſtic powers. He would cultivate the delicacy 


of the organs of taſte. He would not neglect the ſen. 
ſations, the aſſociations, and the involuntary pro. 


| ceſſes and animal economy annexed to the commerce 


of the ſexes. There i: a harmony and a ſympathy 
through every part of the human machine. A vipor- 


' ous and animated tone of body contributes to the ad. 


condition of man. If this theſis is to be admitted, i 


tellect heightens and refines our ſenſible pleaſures, 4 


modern phyſician of great character*, has maintained 


vantage of the intellect, and an improved ſtate of in. 


life to be an unnatural fats, and death the genuing 


ſeems to follow, that true wiſdom would direct us ti 
that proceeding, which tended molt to inform will 
life, and to maintain in activity, every portion of on 
frame and every branch of our nature. It is thus th 
we ſhall moſt effectually counter work an enemy whi 
is ever in walt for us. | | 9 
Another argument in favour of a certain 1 degreed 
attention to be paid to, and cultivation to be beftowe 
upon, ſenſible pleaſures, is, that the ſenſations of 0 
animal frame make an important part of the materia 
of our knowledge. It is from ſenſe that we muſtd 
rive thoſe images which ſo eminently elucidate eref 
department of ſcience. One of the great objects be 
of natural ſcience and morality, is to judge of our ſe 
fible impreſſions. The man who had not yielded 
due attention to them, would in vain attempt to fo 
an enlightened judgment in the very queſtion wed 


Brown, 
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here attempting to diſcuſs, 
topics that he would be diſqualified to treat of or to 
eſtimate. = 

Add to this, that all our refined and abſtracted no- 
tions are compounded from ideas of ſenſe. 


Thete is a vaſt variety of 


There is 


nothing fo elevated and pure, but it was indebted to 


this fource for its materials. He therefore who would 


obtain vividneſs in his ideas of intellect, ought proba- 


bly to maintain with care the freſhneſs and vigour of 
his ideas of ſenſe. 35 
It ſeems to be owing to this that we find, for the 


moſt part, the ruſtic, ſlow of apprehenſion, and un- 
ſuſceptible of diſcernment; while it is only from the 
man who maintains, not only the health of his body, 


bat the delicacy and vividneſs of his. corporeal tact, 
that we ordinarily expect delicacy of taſte, brilliancy 
of imagination, or pProfoundneſs of intellectual diſ- 


| cuſhion. | 
Having endeavoured to aſcertain the benefits to be 


rived from delicacy and activity in our external 


tenſes, let us recur to the direct part of the queſtion, 


how far the improvement of the better part of our na- 
ture, demands from us a ſacrifice of, or a reſtraint to 


be impoſed on, ſenſible pleaſure. 
In the firſt place, if, as we have already endeavour- 


ed to prove, intellectual pleaſures are entitled to a 
preference over ſenſible ones, they are of courſe alſo 
entitled to be firſt conſidered in the arrangement of our 
time, and to occupy the choiceſt part of our life. 
| Nothing can be more contemptible, than the man who 


dedicates all the Energies of his mind to the induls 
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gence of his appetites. They may, comparatively 
ſpeaking, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, be 
thruſt up in a corner, and yet enjoy ſcope enough for 
every valuable purpoſe. It is more neceſſary that we 
ſhould not proſcribe them, than that we ſhould make 
them one of t the eminent purſuits of our lives. 
Secondly, we ought not only to confine them within 
limits conſiderably narrow, as to the time they ſhould 
occupy, but ſhould alſo be careful that they do not 
confound and inebriate our underſtandings. This is 
indeed neceſſary, in order to the keeping them in 
due ſubordination in the reſpect laſt mentioned. If 


they be not held in ſubjection as to their place in our 


thoughts, they will ſpeedily uſurp upon all other 


ſubjects, and convert the mind into a ſcene of tumult 


and confuſion. Intellectual and elevated purſuits de- 


mand from us a certain calmneſs of temper ; that the 


mind ſhould reſt upon its proper centre, that it ſhould 
look round with ſteadineſs and freedom, that it 
ſhould be undifturbed by the intruſion of thoughts 


foreign to the preſent object of its attention, and that 


it ſhould be capable of a ſevere and obſtinate inveſtiga- 
tion of the point under review. 

A further reaſon for moderation in our appetite for 
ſenſible pleaſure, not leſs important than any other 
that can poſſibly be aſſigned, is that which was alluded 


to in the commencement of this eſſay, the preſervation 


of our independence. 
The man who is anxious to maintain his indepen- 


dence, ought ſteadily to bear in mind how few are the 
Wants of a human being. It is by our wants that we 


- 
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are held down, and linked in a thouſand ways, to 
human ſociety. They render the man who is devoted 
to them, the ſlave of every creature that breathes, They 
make all the difference between the hero and the 
The man of true courage is he who, when 
tary and public good demand it, can chearfully dif- 
pence with innumerable gratifications. T he coward 


coward. 


b he who, wedded to particular indulgences and a 
certain mode of life, is not able ſo much as to think 
vith mee of the being deprived of them. 


Hunc ſolem, et fellas, & decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, ſunt ui, „ formidine nulla 
Imbuti, Speatent *. 8 


och undoubtedly is the characteriſtic of genuine 


ſirtue. It teaches us to look upon events, not abſo- 
lutely with indifference, but at leaſt with tranquillity. 


l inſtructs us to enjoy the benefits which we have, 


ad prepares us for what 1s to follow. It ſmiles upon 


ts in the midſt of poverty and adverſe circumſtances. 
lt enables us to collect and combine the comforts which 
2)ult obſerver may extract from the moſt untoward 
tuation, and to be content. | 
The weakneſs which too many are ſubject to in re- 
ed to the goods of fortune, puts them to a certain 


* This vault of air, this congregated ball, 
Sell-center'd ſun, and ftars that riſe and fall, 
T6608 are, my fi iend ! whoſe philoſophic eyes 
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degree in every man's power. It is of little confe. Ml 
quence how virtuous may be a man's perfonal inclina. i ; 
tions, if he be inordinately ſenſible to the preſence or 
| abſence of the accommodations and luxuries of life. 
This man is not his own maſter. If he have not been A 
ſeduced to the commiſſion of baſe and diſhonourable Ml 5 
actions, he may thank accident for his eſcape, not 5 
the ſtrength of his virtue. He is truly a ſlave, Ay 
man, poſſeſſing the command of a certain portion of 
the goods of life, may order him this way or that aA 
his pleaſure. He is like thoſe brute animals, that ae po 
allured to the learning innumerable poſtures and ridi| 
culous tricks, by the attraction of a morſel of meat. 
He knows not whether he ſhall end his life with z 


| virtue, plauſible, hollow, and ever on the brink offi cat. 
diſſolution ; or whether, on the contrary, his charae dis 
ter ſhall be hated and contemned, as Jon g as his ſtor che: 

_ endures. | and 
— He that defires to be virtuous, and to remain ſo that 
muſt learn to be content with a little; to uſe the Ene 
creations of ſenſe for the purpoſes of! n and n ede 
to live for the ſake of theſe recreations. ing 
| but; 

Summum credet nefas animam praferre pudori, * 

Et propier vitam vivendi perdere cauſas*. IIS. 

* He'd rather chuſe by i; 

land 


To guard his Honour, and his Life to loſe, 
Rather than let his Virtue be betray” d; 
Virtue, the N oble Cauſe for which be” s made. 
STEPNEY, 


na. Wil {lf in the indulgence of appetite ? 
or There have been men who, living! in the midſt of 


ife. luxury and inordinate indulgence, have yet, when an 


en Wl adequate occaſion preſented itſelf to rouſe their virtue, 
ble WM ſhown that they were ſuperior to theſe trivial acceſ- 


not Ml pries of human life, and that they could ſtoop with 


Arr achearful ſpirit to cal:mity and penury. 

Wok He however, who would deſire to have reaſon to 
at at depend upon his fortitude, ought not probably to ex- 
poſe himſelf to ſo doubtful an experiment. It has 
oftzn happened that thoſe who, in the outſer of their 
career, have been full of a gallant ſpirit, have been 


cation. There is ſomething particularly dangerous in 
this tuation. The man remembers with how much 
chearfulneſs he formerly ſubmitted to inconvenience, 
and ne does not feel, and cannot. perſuade himſelf, 
lat he is worſe than he was, He does not advert to 
the way in which luxury is undermining all the 


no itſelf about his heart, and will not be torn away 


lar characteriſtics of degeneracy, that it invades us in 
f fecret and crafty manner, and is leſs eaſily perceived 
. by its victim, than by the leaſt ſagacious of the by- 
Winders, 


jvi 


EY, 
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How far then is it requiſite that he, who would not 


lle. de the ſlave of appetite, ſhould rigidly reſtrain him 


nſenGbly ſubdued by acourſe of unexpected gratifi- 


ezercies of his ſoul. He does not ſee that it is twin- - 


but with life. This is unfortunately one of the pecu- 
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ESSAY VI. 


OF PERSONAL REPUTATION, 


SE 


Wow ſpeculations can be more intereſting tl» WY 


that which relates to the truth or falſhood of the ordi. 


nary ſtandard of morality. 
The juſt and ſound ſtandard of morality is eaſily 
aſſigned. The firſt object of virtue is to contribute 
to the wel fare of mankind. The moſt eſſential attri. 
bute of right conduct therefore is, that it ſhall have 2 
beneficent and ſalutary tendency. One further cha- 
racteriſtic it is uſual to add. Men, in the exerciſe 0 
their rational faculties, are influenced by motives and 
inducements apprehended by the intellect. The 
more a man is incited to an action by reflecting on 
the abſolute nature of that action, the more ground 0 
expectation he affords of a repetition of ſuch actions. 
We do not therefore conſider ourſelves as authoriſe 
to denominate an action virtuous, unleſs it ſpring fro 
kind and beneficent intentions“. 

Theſe two circumſtances taken together, conſtitut 


"I 
mode 


Political Juſtice, Book II, Chan. IV, octavo edition Ulogt 
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every thing that can reaſonably be included in the 


term virtue. A beneficent action to which a man is 
iacited by a knowledge of its beneficent tendency, is 
122% of virtue. The man who is in the frequent 
practice of ſuch actions, is a w vorthy, virtuous and ex- 


cellent man. 
The ordinary ſtandard of morality is diferent from 


that w hich 1s here aligned. 
Common obſervers divide the whole human ſpecies 


into two claſſes, the honeſt and the diſhoneſt. 


Honeſty, according to their idea, conifts in the 


thay following particulars. 
Firſt, a certain regular ity of conduct not devi iating into 


ny thing too queitionabie for vulgar andert 
fly o explain, nor into any thing notoriouily mean and 
WE abject, V ulgar and undiſcriminating judges of ma- 
Xe railty, love thoſe things that preſèrve a certain level, 


and abhor every tuing that is calculated to flartie 
ad jurprife. This fort of exhibition produces in them, 
more ſtrongly than any other mode of conduct, ihe 
erect of uniformity and harmony, and has an un- 
common degree of ſpeciouineſs and beauty to their 
apprehenſion. | | 

itis of courſe requiſite to this notion of common 
toneſty that there ſhould be a certain portion of bene- 


keent cfieiation; towards Hiends and neighbours. 


Me 18 * 2 . A - 22 4 2 2 4 . 1 © 
Hods ration and medio LI y perhaps ever tail of their 
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Inis however is not rigidly required, or to any co 
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lineating, ſcarcely looks beyond a very limited circle, 
unleſs the perſon to whom it is aſcribed, abſolutely 
occupy a public ſtation. | BH 
It is further requiſite to this 8 of honeſty, that 6X 
that plauſibility of conduct, Which conſtitutes the | 
ground of its being aſcribed to a man, ſhould at no 


time of his life be belied, by actions which may 95 

ſeem to indicate, that this ſpecious appearance Was | = 

connected with motives decifively flagitious. The | 1 
idea that a man is actuated by a Machiavelian ſpirit, to 

and that his ſeeming virtues proceed only from a baſe A 

dii 


hk to miſlead mankind, 18 fatal to 11s characler 


ſor common honeſty. | 

Laflly, it 1s alſo neceſſary to common honeſty, and 
that for the ſame reaſon, the importance of a ſuperf. 
cial plauſibility, that the man to whom it is attributed, 
ſhall have a moderately good opinion of himſelf, and 
that he ſhall not heſitate, in his own private and per- 
ſonal judgment, to pronounce himſelf virtuous; which | 


is perhaps very poſhble, when his pretenſions to that 


character are neither great, nor unqueſtionable. 


All perſons, whoſe character does not fall within 


' theſe conditions, are by the vulgar, either openly} 


decided, or ſilently ſuſpected, to be diſhoneſt. 


Having conſidered common honeſty affirmatively, WW ' 
Jet us examine 1t 1n another point of view, and re- 
gard it in a negative light. in other words, let uM 

pl 


review a few of thoſe good qualit ties, the privation of 
Which is by no means deltructive of a character for 


COMMON honey. 
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In the firſt place, it ſeems by no means to require 


bene volence as an ingredient in its compoſition. The 


extent of its demand in this reſpect is the abſence of 
malice, of a tyrannical and hateful diſpoſition. 
One of the motives with which, even in deſcription 


and penegyric, it is moſt frequently connected, is a 


reoard to the rule of right and the reaſon of things. 

This has ſometimes been carried ſo far, as to ſuggeſt 
to us the idea of a perion, indifferent to other 
nen's ple aſures and pains, and regarding their pre- 
dietons as objects beneath his attention. Right is 
tte ſole obj2 of his preference; and, provided that 
which he calls right be maintained, he is unmoved by 
the [Lighter conſideration, of the miſery of his ſpe ec ies, 
ar the deſtruction of a world. This idea, when 
iripped of the ranting and pompous words in which 
it has been enveloped, ſeems to be that of an excluſive 


7 


13274 to one's own integrity and conſiſtency, to the 


IT 
utter neglect of every cenerous {entiment, and of all 
things, to a connection with which integrity and 
donnlfteney are indebted for their value. 
certain coldneſs of character ſeems indeed to be 
clential to that ſpecies of honeſty which is molt ap- 
plauded in the world. The alliance which fubſiits 
between a ſober and vigilant plauſibility on the one 


* 


and, and an impenetrable temper on the other, 1s 


plainly to be diſcerned, Honeſt y , taken in this ſenſe, 


12 fort of conductor to all the ſym; athies of the hu- 


man heart. The men, whoſe character we re here 


Kempting to deſcribe, are not ſubjec to the cn 
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and the ſhocks of un nanity, A file of N 
cency for the mo! t part takes u up its reſidence upon their 
viſage. To ordinary obſervers indeed they frequently 

appear uncommonly in earneſt; but their zeal, ſuch as 

It is, is diſtinguiſhed rather by verboſity than animi- 
tion, and impreſſes us rather by weight of phiraſe, 
than by that glowing and happy diction which feeling 
is prone to inſpire. 7 
The habitual motive therefore of the man to whom 
hh world excluſively awards the praiſe of common 

ety, may be emp e ally ſelfiſh. 

Fr may be vanity, conducing indeed in ſome degree 
to the good of others, but u- mixed with almoſt any 
Wk ernidle portion of ſympathy or kindneſs. The 
ozularity which conſtitutes its characteriſtical feature, 


may be pranct: pally owing to a fort of pride of ſoul, 


5 1 2 
x hich, while its regards are exclafively centred at 
zome, Will not permit the perſon in whom it exiſts, to 


1 


do any. thing that might afford materials f or ridicule, 
or opportumity for cenſure 1 

The motive may be ambition, cautious of admitting 
any ching that ſhould operate as a bar to its claims. 
'the obje eK of its unremitted attention may be to ex- 
hibit its moſt ſmooth an 1d gloſſy ſurface, a either 
or being millaken for ſomewhat more excellent than it 
or, Which is more probable, confuſed and doubt 
tul in its judgment of itſelf, it ſeeks the ſuffrage of 
the world, to confirm it in its propenſity to inordinate. | 
lelf admiration. | \ 
' Laitly, the motive may be the mere defire of wealth. 


Ely VII. &. 


15 Avarice is for obvious reaſons cloſely connected with 
of regularity of proceeding. A very ordiuary degree of 
1 experience and obſer ation will teach us, that honeſty, 
5 iron) that vulgar and moderated ſpecies of 
1 honzity of which we are here treating, 1s the beit 
ng policy.“ In the majority of caſes at leaſt, a fair 
5 character ſeems eſſential to eminent ſucceſs in the 
\n WM orld. What degree of ſcrup uloſity of conduct, and 
on (elicacy of proceeding, is required for the mainte- 
nance of a fair character, is a topic of ſeperate conit- 
ce deration. ” 3 | . 
1 In the mean time nothing can be clearer, than that 
ne WM common honeſty is not prone to allow itſelf in any. 
e, peculiar refinements. It acts as if it conſidered. 
[; morality, rather as a neceſſity to be ſubmitted to, 
at thin as a buſineſs to be entered upon with eagerneſs, | 
„ and pifion. It therefore willingly takes morality as. 


i: finds. it. It readily wdulges in all thoſe things. 


_y 

which the world. has agreed, conſtitute no impeach- 
7 meat upon the character of an honeſt man. It care- 
. fully draws the line in this reſpect, and is little fear ful 
: of being induced to treſpaſs by the vehemence of its 
r WH pitions. What the majority of mankind has deter- 
0 miged to be eſſential to a moral character, it ſubmits. 
: o with the moſt edifying refignation ; thoſe things, 
F MW biich a ſevere and inflexible examination might pro- 


bounce to be diſhoneſt, but which the world has. 
agreed to tolerate, it can praéſe in all. inſtances with 
out the viſitings of compunction. | 

| Lb cf. all the characteriſtics by WHIGA common 


Pt 
1 


— 
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] 


honeſty is diſtinguiſhed, 
than a certain mediocrity. 


lere is none more infallible 


its compolure, and interfere with the even, phlegmatic, 
proceſſion pace by which it is diſt tinguiſhed. When 


it is warm, it is warm by rule. Its fervour never 


overſteps an aſſignee d limit; and it'is produced in the 
fri inſtance, by a 0 liberate judgment that fervour, 
under tac -ircumtances, will be of good eſfect. 

If common honeicy = rut pour . the pre- 
87 obſervations, it is certainly to be regretted, 


t the ap pplauſe of the world, and ail general mor: i 


. ſuould be confined to characters of ti 


deſcription. He that would proceed by the * 


certain way to obtain an ROack ime among mankind, 


— 
* 


ꝛult diſcard every ching that is molt illuſtrious in biz 
nature, as that which will, almoſt infa! ilibly, ſoonerf 


or later bring his reputation into hazard. He on the 
contrary, that would adorn himſeif with the mok 


elevated qualiti 25 of a human being, ought. to come 


prepared for the encounter of obloquy and miſrepre- 


"ſentation. He ou ht not to expect to unite things 


incompatible, 2s exalted virtue an ad general favour. 


He ſhould cultivate the fame temper with reſpect] 
10 morality, t that Hora 2ce imputes to himſelf as a poet. 
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It is impoſſible that any | 
Thing great, magnanimouys and ardent, can be allied 9 
zt. Qualities of this unuſual dimenſion would diſturb 
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—— ct, tegue, Tigelli, 


Diſcipularum inter jules plorare cathedras*, 


Nor did Horace perhaps expect that his verſes ſhould 
he praiſed by all men of talents. At leaſt certain it 
is in life, that-ſuch men frequently join the herd, are 
governed in their judgment of men's characters by the 
weakeſt prejudices, and ſenſeleſsly apply thoſe rules 
o others, which ſhall ſoon afterwards be employed 
for tae condemnation of themſelves. 


* Let Budgel charge low Grub-ſtreet on my quill, 
And write whate'er he pleaſe except my will ! 
Let the two Curls of town and court, abuſe 
My father, mother, body, foul and ruſe ſw— 


But why then publiſh ? Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walſh, would tell me I could write: 
Well-natur'd Garth iuflam'd with carly praiſe, 
And Congreve lov'd, and Swift endur'd my lays; 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheſſield read, 

Ee'n mitred Recheſter would nod the head, 
And St. John's ſelf (great Dryden's friends before) 
Vith open arms receiv'd one poet more. 
Happy my ſtudies, when by theſe approv'd ! 
Happicr their author, when by theſe belov'd! 
| POPE 


SEC wh 


IT may he uſeful to enumerate ſome of thoſe cir-. 
cumſtances, by one or other. of which, men in ſome 
ects of uncommon moral endowments, are uſually 
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ſound to forfeit, in the judgment of the maſs of 
mankind, the moſt ordinary degree of moral reputa- | 


tion. 
Firſt, men of uncommon moral endow ments, may | 


be expected to be men of uncommon intellectual 
powers. But ſuch men, in ſome points at leaſt, will! 
be apt to think for themſelves, to mecitate profoundly, | 
and, by an almolt neceſſary conſequence, to embrace 
ſome opinions that are not embraced by the multitude, 
This is an obvious diſqualification in a candidate forf 
common fame. No man can, it may be added, no 
man ought, to think quite as favourably of the man 
who differs from him in opinion, as of the man with 
whom he agrees. To ſay that the opinions which any 
man entertuins, appear to him to be true, is an ident. 
cal propoſition. Add to v. hach, that he muſt be a 
weak man indeed, who does not perceive the connec-| 
tion between opinion and practice, or who, while he Wi 
reſpects the virtues of his friend, does not regret, a 


a ſerious diſadvantage, the error of his ſentiments. Ma, 
But this privilege, or this duty of blaming the dient act 
of our neighbours, the vulgar abuſe. Nor does it t Wo 
ſeldom happen, that the opinions they regard as moe; 


ſacred and momentous, whether in religion, in po! :: 
litics or morals, are the molt ridiculouſly abſurd, Mer: 
flagrantly indefenſible. ö 

Secondly, the man, whoſe opinions are the reſul ; 
of his own reflection, will often have an ingividaal 
mode of acting, as well as of thinking, Ihe cheape:d 
plan for acquiring reputation will be found to condi] 
ia the conforming ourſelves to the pre judi es ofothers 
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Fe that acts in uniſon w RY other men's ſentim nts - 
of and expectations, will be calily underſtood ; they 
ta. WH vill and nothing ambiguous ia the interpretation of 
is conduct, and nothing revolting in its tenour. 
nay The mais of mankind do not love, in the practice of 
nal WE icman affairs at leaſt, any thing that ſurpriſes or puz- 
vill! les them. They are partial to things trite and plain; 
ly, ad no man is in more danger of mifling cheir applauſe, 
ae tan the man who takes extraordinary pains to de- 
de. terre it. Upon uncommon flights of virtue they uſual- 
or y put a ſiniſter interpretation. Great delicacy of 
no icntiment is, in their apprehenſion, af fectation and 
nan! rufce. And they do not incline to yield much to 
[1th] ſe comprehenſive and dilinterefted ſentiments of 
07 ich they have no experience in their own beſoms. 
1 but a miſtake, ſtill more gencral than thoſe yet 
A ermerated, as well as more fatal to every impartial 
ec-Mcihon reſpecting men's virtue or vice, is the pro- 
be henlty we have every Gay occaſion to obſerve among 
a Wninkind, to magnify ſome qualicy or action that is 
rally worthy of regre „into a vice altoget ther deſ- 


five of every pretenſion to moral excellence. 


eneral propenſity is, of courſe, in the high- 


1 


degree Rr ble to ordinary and feeble characters, 


al threatens with all its hoſtility characters of energy, 
grand and deciſtve ccatur Ss. | 


Characters, endowed with great Ercellen will, 


104 Le ; . 
ſul fortunately, frequently Rand in need of great allow- 
ali. Men cannot perhaps be equally attentive to 
13 


uz and matters of lofty import. Ordinary cha- 
ters are generally ſafe in this reſpect. They ven- 


_ 
-- = 
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ture upon no untried paths. They attempt no wh. 
lime and unuſual virtues. They have no other car 
incumbent upon them in this reſpect, but that of Keend 
ing within a certain beaten road, never ſtraying aſie | 


peculiar beauties, never compelled to have enn = 
doubtful expedients. the ; 
Want of punctuality, particularly i in the mercantil ire, 
concerns of life, i is oneof thoſe defects which for time in bar 
memorial, have ſupplied materials for invective agaiul with 
eminent and extraordinary men, * 
PunQuality iS NO doubt a quality of high importance bly 
That man's virtue deſerves to be regarded with * * 
ſuſpicion, who can readily be induced to trifle with . 
the time, and perhaps {till more with the ts 01s f 
his . | man, 
Jat we mull alw: ays be pecaliarly expoſed to en 

in cur jadgment cf the conduct of men, when u. A 
judge it indiferiminately in the maſs, without takin co 
| (es 1 


into account the circumtiin: es that attend them. 
There are no perfoas ſo vehement in their condem 


| , 
aps! 


Nig try 


Falit cy 


nation of pecuntary breach of contract as many ( 
g early into the poſſeſiion of an in 


thoſe who, comin 


come fully commenſarate to their wants, never ff kdto 
the preſſure of dif icu! 51 ies. = 
One of the ctr: et often omitte. +3 in the eli Jol n 
"A 

mation, is the ſpirit in which perhaps the pecan n! 
ſapply was granted. ft i3 ofcen the ſpeculation of | * 
tradeſinia, who thought the concern worth accepting nel 
at the ſame time that he filly took iato account thy =! 
uncertainty of payment. It is often the kindneſs of 1 
e M 


friend, who ſays to himſelf, If the debt never be 0 


hs 
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charged, tam content; and who afterwards perhaps 
eaves the claim among his heirs. Theſe circum- 
lances by no means ther the pecuniary obligation * 
hut they ought not in jriſtice to be forgotten. f 
people in general accuſtom themſelves to forget 
be ang uin of the inſolvent debtor, and the unwearied 
ruggles he has perhaps made to appear in a different 
daracter. Nothing can be more ſtrongly marked 
ith folly and 1 than the tone of voice with 
. we frequently hear perſons ſay, He ſhould ſa- 

ie demands againſt him : Showing plainly that 
3 their mind is, as if he had the money in his 
be. or could ſatisfy theſe demands as eaſily as lift 
lis bnger. We are never authoriſed to ſay of a poor 
nan, He ought to pay his debts; but, He ought to 
gert himſelf for their liquidation. 

A triet and inflexible morality is no doubt worthy 
(commendation. Rut ſtrict and inflexible morality 
Whiors no; require, that we ſhould totally damn a man's 
teracter for a few faults, and Kill leſs for what per- 
laps it was not in his power to do. It is not mo- 
ity, but inſanity that would teach us to ſay, Every 
ebtor confined in the King's-Bench-Priſon is a knave. 
laing prejudice therefore aſide, let us conſider 
much of moral and eſſential defect the character 
an inſolvent debtor neceſſarily implies. 

He that can with an indifferent temper, conſider 
linfelf as preying on the labour of others ſurpriſed 
ſom them by a fort of fraud, or as vi olaring the fun- 


al imenta] principle, upon the preſervation of which 


2 dil le whole fabric of civil locicty depends, mull have a 
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mind callous to ail that is moſt important in morality, 
Nor will the man leſs deſerve our cenſure, who viſcbly 
indulges in luxuries, and glaringly pampers his ap. 
petites, at the coſt, but w ithout the vonſent of hig 
neighbour. f 

In the mean time, how, m many wavs are there! in! 
which a man may innocently fall into the condition of 


an inſolvent debtor ? The preſent late of ſociety, by 
a moſt odious and accurſed contrivance, is continually 
ſtimulating one man to make himlelf reſponſible for 
the eventual vice or miſcalculation of another. Ont 
of tae wretched Conieque *Nnces of a {tate of debt is, tha 
the debtor is not permitted to make an ellection am- 
his creditors ; and that, av the penalty of the Joſs of 
liberty and capacity for future ex-rtions, he is com: 
pelled to grant to unjuſt and unmanly i 
what he is oy: the lame means compelled todeny t 


by 


merit. 
The poor man who is endowed with active virtus| 
willbe, in a high. er degree t man his indolent neig 
bour, a man of experiments. He ought not to 3 
experiments ſingularly hazardous, at another man 
expence. He ougat to be upon all occafions explie 


15 


and unreſerved. But human life, in every one of ig 
parts, is a calculation ↄf probabilities. Any man may 94 
decele ed in his calculations. He that is dererminch 


i a bf | A TED w — 1 1828282 2 +; 
Never tO cx! ole hi: N732!T, to error, muſt never expo 
3 4 


hir {cif to action. 


T . i? } Re 4 3 5 
Let us 192018 390 Vever that tne debtor 18 Cite: 
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when his pecuniary affairs were alquctionality worſe 
taan nothing. Let us ſuppoſe that theſe are vices that 
will admit of no explanation. Yet how great and 


eminent virtues may exif in this man's boſom ! He may 


be the moſt generous and philanthropical of mortals, 
He may be the greateſt benefactor the human ſpecies 
ever knew. Every man probably is inconſiſtent. 
Zyery man probably, be he in whatever degree virtu- 
as, has ſome point to which unaccountably he has 


not applied thoſe principles by which he is ordinarily 


governe ed. We ought to be rigid in laying down 


maxims of conduct, when the degree in which thoſe 


naxims ſhall be realiſed depends upon their exiſtence; 
but, in judging the paſt conduct, particularly of 
others, he that is not liberal and indolgent, is not 


Juſt, * EL | % 


"Thire are other qualities of the ſame general deſ- 
cription, which are in like manner fatal, in vulgar 
apprehenſion, to the character in which they exiſt. 
duch are a neglect of the eſtabliſned modes of religion, 


ſwearin g. looſe conver! lation, gaming, exceſſive drink - 
ing and fornication. 


The queſtion reſpecting theſe heads of 0 may 
be divided into two; firſt, what degree of diſrepute 
juſtly attaches itſelf to every fingle inſtance of this 
kind; and ſecondly, how much ought to be imputed, 


in caſes where the inſtance has enlarged itſelf into a 


hab! | 


No fair and unprejudiced man will condema a 


character, and leaſt of all a character in which high 


T 
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promiſe diſcloſes itſelf, for any ſingle inflance of this 
kind. | 

Where the habit in there 18 certainly much 

matter for regret; with this reſerve with reſpect to 
the firſt head of enumeration, in the mind of every 
man who duly conſiders the extreme uncertainty and 
innumerable errors to which we are liable, that, if 
religion may be true, it certainly may alſo be falſe. 


Exceſſive drinking uſually leads men into debauched 


company and unproftable converſation. It inevita- 


bly impairs, in a greater or leis degree, the intellec- 


tual faculties ; and probably always ſhortens the life 
of the perſon addicted to it, a circumſtance particu- 
larly to be regretted when that life is eminently a uſe- 
fal one. g 

Gaming, befide the execrable company to which it 
inures a man, of perſons who can ſcarcely be. ſaid to 
redeem their guilt in this reſpe& by one virtue, ac- 


cuſtoms him to the wort habits of mind, induces him 


to ſeek, and to rejoice in, the misfortunes of others. 
In games where chance moft preſides it commits for- 


tune, a thing for the right adminiſtration of which we 


are no doubt accountable, to the hazard of a die. 
Whichever party loſes a conſiderable ſum, his mind 


is unhinged, his reputation is tarniſhed, and his uſe- 


fulneſs ſuffers conſiderable injury. In games in which 
ſkill is concerned, which is more or leſs the caſe with 
almoſt all games, the gameſter for the moſt part pro- 


profes to take advantage of his ſuperior knowledge 


nd to overreach his antagoniſt. 
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Promiſcuons venery ſeems to argue a depraved ap- 
petite. It encourages, by becoming the cuſtomer to, 
a trade, all of whoſe members perhaps are finally re- 
ſerved for want, diſeaſe and miſery, not to mention 
tne low and odious depravity to which they are almoſt 
inevitably ſubject. | 

Cuſtomary ſwearing ſeems to be the mark of a paſſi- 

nate man, and cer y proves the abſence of delicacy | 
of taſte, : 

Looſe converſation, in thoſe perſons * whom it 
becomes a habit, is ordinarily very diſguſtful. It is 
fngular enough, that the ſallies of perſons who in- 
dulge themſelves in this way, are commonly more re- 
markable for ordure and a repulſive groſſneſs, than for 


yoluptuouſneſs. The cenſure however againſt looſe 


converſation, has probably been carried too far. There 
kems to be no reaſon why knowledge ſhould not as 
ureſervedly be communicated on the topic here al- 
luded to, as on any other affair of human life. With 
reſpect to perſons who, like Sterne may have choſen 
its ſubje& as the theme of a wit, pleaſant, elegant 
ad ſportive, it is not eaſy to decide the exact degree 
reprimand that is to be awarded againſt them. 

ouch appears to be the ſum of what is to be . 
gank theſe habits. | 

Nothing can be leſs reaſonably a ſubject af contro- 
rerſy than that, if the injury and unhappineſs of 
Phich a man is the author, outweigh the contrary ef- 
fs, he is to be regarded as a bad member of ſociety. 
No ſplendour of talents, no grandeur and generoſity 
of ſentiment, gan redeem this one * prof 
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in any caſe where it can be fairly alerted. Men why 
have practically proved themſelves the greateſt peſts 
and enemies of their ſpecies, have frequently been dif. | 
tinguiſhed by eminent talents and uncommon gene. 
roſity *. ; - | 

But, if this propoſition 15 to be rightly applied to 
the condemnation of men, for whom, even while he 
condemns them, a well formed mind will not fail to 
experience ſympathy, it ought on the other hand to 
be as rigidly applied to the benefit of men ROD the 

world is accuſtomed to cenſure, 0” 

Nothing can be leſs defenſible than that we ſhould 
overwhelm with our cenſure, men, in whom uſeful 
neſs will perhaps be found greatly to preponderate, 
and whoſe minds overflow with the moit diſt ntereſied | 
kindaeis aud Priztanturopy. | 


SECT; 1M. 


H A VIN G endeavoured to aſcertain the rules ae. 
cording to which reputation is ordinarily diſtributed, 
it may be a matter of juſt curioſity to enquire into tit 
value of that, the acquiſition of which is thus capricl 
ous and uncertain. | = 

The value of reputation is unqueſtionably great 
whether we conſider it as the inſtrument of perſonal 
happineſs, or as any ally whoſe office it is to ren 
efficacious our ſervices to others, 


* Political Juſtice, Book Il, Chap, IV, octavo edition. 


j, As the inſtrument of perſonal happineſs. Man in 
"my ſociety is to be regarded, in all the molt fundamental 
4 queſtions of moral or intellectual ſcience, as an indi- 
vidual. There are points of view however in which 
% Ba ſcarcely an individual. The ſeats of contact and 
6 ſympathy between any one human being and his fel - 
8 lows are numerous. The magnetiſm of ſentiment 
4 propagates itſelf inſtantaneouſly and with great force. 
4 I is ſcarcely poſſible for a man to adhere to an opinion 
" or a body of opinions, which all other men agree to- 
1 condemn. It is ſcacely poſſible for a man to ex- 
wy perience complacency and ſatisfation in a conduct, 
1 in which he is utterly unſupported by the ſuffrage of 
* his neighbours. Every one ſeeks to gain partiſans, 


and upon them he reſts as his ſecurities. Failing in 


nations yet unborn, or from the doctrines of an inviſi- 
ble world. With theſe he is obliged to content him 
klf ; but they are uſually feeble cold and inſufficient. 
Nor is reputation more neceſſary as a ſecurity for the 
permanence of our own good opinion, than it is as an 
ally communicating efficacy to our ſervices to others; 
Men will not allow force to the advice, they will not 
lilen to-the arguments, often they will even decline 


ite that they ſhould not be vehemently prejudiced 


want me. Though I ſpoke with the tongue of an 


agel, if they hate me, I ſhall ſcarcely convince them: 


1 
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this, he takes refuge in imaginary ſuffrages, drawn: b 
from the recorded paſt, from the ſuppoſition of gene- 


the practical good offices, of a perſon they diſeſteem. 
If! would do good to others, it is for the moſt requi- 


To have a chance of convincing them, or in other 


r 
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words truly to gain from them a hear! ng, I muſt firſt 
counter-balance their prejudices. A powerful and 
happy mole of enunciating truth will effect this with 
ſome ; but there are others, and it is to be feared very 


many, whoſe prejudices of a perſonal ſort, when once 
they have taken deep root, no powers of enunciation, 


at this time exiſting in the world, will be able to 


conquer. He whom obloquy hunts in his terreſtrial 
courſe, is like a man whoſe hands are tied, or whoſe 


mouth is gagged. He would ſerve mankind, but his | 
exertions are nerveleſs: he would convince them, 


but they are deaf: he would animate them to gener- 
ous action, but they are impenetrable to his exhorta- 


tions, 


co-operate with me. It is little that I can do for the 


man who fits with his arms folded, and in ſupine in- 


difference. He muſt ſympathiſe with my paſſions, 
melt with my regrets, and ſwell with my enthufiaſm, 
To hear juſtly the ideas imparted to him, to read ade- 
quately the arguments I have digeſted and committed 


to writing, is an active ſervice. In proportion to the 
activity which this implies, it is not merely deſirable 


that he ſhould feel no revulſion againſt me; it is to be 


wiſhed that he ſhould ſet out with ſome degree of 
favourable opinion. Undoubtedly the validity ef 
my pokitions ſhould be aſcertained ſolely by the ftrengtaj 
of my arguments; but he ſhould prepare himſelf with 


a ſentiment already conceived, that I am an advocate 
worth hearing. The moſt impartial invelligato! 


If Iam to do good to my fellow man, it is necel. | 
fary, not only that I ſhould act, but that he ſhould] 


"Yo Gr 
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wiſhes only to rend- the beſt books that have been 
written on each ſide of a given queſtion, not to abuſe 
his time with the lucubrations of every miſerable - 
cribler. If for ſome accidental purpoſe he take up a 


| book that he expects to be bad, but finds to be able, 


the firit thing he thinks of, is to turn back again the 
pages he has read, and re-enter upon the peruſal 
with an attentive and reſpectful temper. 

What ſpecies of reputation will beſt anſwer the pur- 
poſes here deſcribed, of ſecurity to our own happineſs, 
and efficacy to our ſervices to others? 

Undoubtedly the moſt extenſive : that which in- 
cludes the favourable judgment of the vulgar, 
along with the ſuffrage of all the inſtructed and all 12 
wiſe. 

It has vid however that this is for the moſt 


part unattainable. He that would conduct himſelf 


with uncommon excellence, muſt in all probability 
expect to loſe the Kindneſs of a large portion of the 


valzar, whether in an obſcure, or a more conſpicuous 


ſtation. 

In the mean time there is a ſpecies of reputation, 
which, though nor ſo eſfectual as that above mentioned, 
will in an important degree anfer fein, 
complacency aud uſefulnets. 

If we have reference only to the firſt of theſe 
objects, it will be ſufficiently ſecured by the approba- 
tion of the acute and the excellent. So far as relates 
to a perſonal ſatisfaction in my opinions, I can diſ- 


penſe with the ſuffrage of the vulgar, provided they 
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be confirmed to me by the conſenting judgment of 


impartial thinkers and profound reaſoners. So far as 
relates to my conduct, I ſhall have great reaſon to be con- 


tented, if I find myſelf honoured by numbers of thoſe 
whom, upon mature inveſtigation, I perceive Treaſon 
to honour, | 


With reſpect to the E that is e 
with uſefulneſs, a diſtinction is to be made between 


that which is to be defired for the man who is only to 
communicate his ideas to others, and the man whoſe 


purpoſe i is to act in their behalf. 


In both caſes a more extenſive degree of reputation 


is neceſſary, to co-operate with my uſefulneſs, than 
to ſecure my contentment. The laſt of theſe purpoſes 
may be effected by the approbation of the diſcerning 
few.; the former demands an approbation of a more 
extenſive ſort. | 


To give effect to exertions in ſpeaking or writing | 


it is exceedingly to be deſired that the ſpeaker or 
writer ſhould be regarded, in the firſt place, as a man 
of ability. In the next, it is for the moſt part neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould not be ſuppoſed to ſpeak or write 
with any malevolent or ſiniſter deſign; for the 


majority of readers tacitly exhibit in this caſe a dif- 
fidence in their own underſtandings, and prefer ſtop- 


ping their ears againſt the perſuaſions of ſuch a man, 


to the taſk of fairly inveſtigating the proofs he ex- | 


| hibits, | 
| Theſe are the principal points. A e of ac- 
knowledged ability, and who is accounted pofſably 
honeſt, may gain perhaps the indulgence to be heard. 
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2 ome diſcredit he muſt inevitably labour under with 
- of choſe he would convince ; for it is impoſſible for 
as any man not to think the worſe of another for 
on- dif-cing with him in opinion. He may be con- 
oſe tented to be accounted wrong-headed and para- 
105 doxical, He will of courſe be regarded more or leſs 
35 2 viſionary, abſurdly deſerting the plain road of 
=” his intereſt for the ſake of gratifying his vanity. He 
eh will be conſidered as dangerous; for every ſerious 
to thinker conceives that opinion upon any important 
fe ſubject, Which for the preſent he apprehends to be 
falke, to be alſo attended with pernicioas conſe- 
DN quences. | p 
al The reputation that is neceſſary to ſecure an ade- 
es quate advantage to the man who is to act in the behalf 
8 of others, 15 of greater extent, than 18 required for 
re e man who only deſires to be heard by them. It is 


not enough that he ſhould be regarded as able, and 


g dee from all ſiniſter deſign. He muſt be eſteemed 
1 prudent, judicious, uniform in his activity, ſound in 


n his calculations, and conſtant 1n his vigilance. He 


It is alſo to be deſired that he fhould be ſuppoſed 


ſor the proſperity of the intereſts committed to him. 
Perhaps no man ought to ſeek or accept a delegation, 
who is unpopular with, or r diſtruſted by, thoſe whom 
it concerns, 


mul be ſuppoſed to have acuteneſs which may prevent 
him from being deceived by others, and that ſobriety. 
which may defend him from being duped by himſelf, 


faithful to his truſt, and aQuated by an earneſt defire 


I 88 


n 
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Such is the value of, and ſuch the benefits ariſing 
from, reputation. No reaſonable man will feel him. 
ſelf indifferent to the character he bears. To be in 
want of the ſanction derived from the good opinion of Hen 
others, is an evil greatly to be deprecated. of 

Vet on the other hand it is an error to be acutely ho 
anxious about reputation, or, more accurately ſpeak- Wii 
ing, to ſuffer our conduct to be influenced in eſſen- | 
tial particulars by a conſideration of the opinion of ng 
others. 

The world is in this reſped like certain individuals 
of the female ſex, whom, if a man would gain to 
favour his addreſſes, he muſt not ſeem too anxious to 
pleaſe. No ſooner do they find him completely in 
their power, than they delight to treat him with harſh- 
neſs and tyranny. The world appears to be imbued 
with a ſecret perſuaſion, that its opinion 1s too little n 
diſcerning to be worth the courting, and that an habi- 
tual regard to this opinion is a motive that degrades 
the man that ſubmits to it. 

An ere& and dignified virtue leads us to conſider 
chiefly the intrinſic and direct nature of our actions, 
and to pay a very ſubordinate attention to the accidents 
that may attend upon them. An elevated temper will | 
induce us to act from our own reflections, and not 
from the judgment of others. He that ſuffers himſelf 
to be governed by public opinion, ſubſtitutes the un- 
ſteadineſs of a weathercock, inſtead of the firmneſs of 
wiſdom and juſtice. 

If a degree of reputation is ſometihies ſecured by 


this ſervility, it cannot however be a ſolid and laſting 


"It may anſwer the purpoſe of him who deſires to 


8 
„ 5 apon others a temporary deluſion, but a man 
n We generous ambition will ſpurn it from him withcon- 


znpt. Nothing is more mortifying than that ſpecies 
of reputation, which the leaſt diſcernment would 
how us Was e to be ſucceeded by infamy or 
oblivion. : 


n He that would gain in any 2 ſenſe this ſaff-. 


of nge of the world, muſt ſhow himſelf 1 in a certain de- 
ee ſuperior to this ſuffrage. 
als Bat, though reputation will never conſtitute, with 
toe iran of wiſdom and virtue, the firſt and leading mo- 
tire of his actions, it will certainly enter into his 
in conſideration. . irtue is a calculation of conſequences, 
n. a means to an end, is a balance carefully adjuſted 
ved Wiſtween oppoſing evils and beneſits. Perhaps there 
bro action, in a ſtate of civiliſation and refinement, 


bi- at is not influenced by innumerable motives; and 
des ere is no reaſon to believe that virtue will tend to 
Ininiſh the ſabtlety and delicacy of intellectual ſenſa- 
der n. Reputation is valuable; and whatever is of 
"0% ue ought to enter into our eſtimates. A juſt and 
os afnable man will be anxious ſo to conduct himſelf 
will that he may not be miſunderſtood. He will be 
oY kent in explaining, where his motives have been 
gny apprehended and miſconſtrued. It is a ſpirit of 
un e bravado that will not deſcend to vindicate itſelf 
5 of nn miſrepreſentation. It is the refuge of indolence; 

an unmanly pride that prefers a miſtaken ſu- 
| by W'vity to the promotion of truth and uſefulneſs; 
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Real integrity ought not indeed to be fore and exaſ. 

perated at every petty attack. Some things will ex. 
plain themſelves ; and in that caſe defence appears 
1dle and injudicious. A defence of this ſort is an ex-| 
| hibition of mental diſeaſe, not an act of virtue. But, 
wherever explanation will ſet right a ſingle individual 
and cannot be attended with miſchief, there explana- 
tion appears to be true dignity and true wiſdom, 


ESSAY VIII. 


i A 


OF POSTHUMOUS FAME, | RH 


T3 E diftribution of perſonal reputation is deter 
mined by principles in a ſtriking degree capricioul 
and abſard. Thoſe who undertake to be the bene 
factors of mankind from views of this ſort, are to 
often made in the cloſe of their career to deyour a 
the bitterneſs of diſappointment, and are ready to ex 
claim, as Brutus is repreſented to have done, Ol 
virtue! I followed thee as a ſubſtantial good, but 1 fn 
thee to be no more than a deluſive ſhadow !”” 

It 1s common however for perſons, overwhelme 
with this fort of diſappointment, to conſole themiciv 
with an appeal to poſterity, and to obſerve that futu 
generations, when the venom of party is ſub 
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when their friendſhips and animoſities are forgotten, 
ral. I ven miſrepreſentation {hall no longer disfigure their 


ations, will not fail to do them juſtice, 
Let us enquire into the ſoundneſs of this opinion. 


Tie more we confiderit, the more perhaps we ſhall 
But, E gra this lat prop of what may be ſtyled, a generous 
Jual | 


renity, yielding a very uncertain ſupport. 

ro poſterity we may apply what Montaigne has re- 
marked of antiquity. It is an object of a peculiar 
bort; diſtance magnifies it.” If we are to judge from 
experience, it does not appear that that poſterity upon 
Which the great men of former ages refted their hopes, 
re diſplayed all that virtue, that inflexible ſound- 
des of judgment, and that marvellous perſpicacity of 
uſcerninent, which were procnofticated of them be- 
fore they came into exiſtence. | 
[et us take the caſe of literary reputation. 
Wt is a well-known remark that the reputation of 
deter 
icio 
bene 
are (0 


qhilo. ophers, natural hiſtorians; and writers of ſcience 
bintrinſically and unalterably of a periſhable nature. 
Science is progreſſive ; one man builds upon the diſ- 
reries of another; one writer drives another off the 
lage of literature; that which was laudable and ex- 
lent when firſt produced, as mankind advance, ne- 
elarily appears childiſh, inept, garrulous, and full 
error and abſurdity. | 

art altords a more permanent title to fame than 
helme kience. The poets and fine writers of an tiquity ſtill 
emiely pear to us excellent; while the vifions of Plato, and 
at fue arrangements of Ariſtotle, have no longer a place 


ſubideſ U * 


vour 4 
y to en 
8 On 
ut ! fin 
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but in the brains of a few dreaming and obſcure pe [ 
dants. | 


temptible judge es W ho regard his fame as ill-groundg 


| Part l 


Poetry itſelf however affords but an uncertain rep! 
tation. Is Pope a poet? Is Boileau a poet? The 
are queſtions ſtill vehemently conteſted, The Frencll 
deſpiſe the Tragic poetry of England and oy *En nolif 
repay their icorn With ſcorn. A few ſel r, wid 
are diſpoſed to reſt much of their repat: ation on thee 
Greek, affirm Sophocles to be the greateſt dramati | 
author that en CT exiſted, while the generality of Rex 
ders exclaim upon him as fecble in paſſion and barre 


——— 
* 2 


in intereſt. The unlearned are aſtoniſned what we cy 
find to be fo greatly charmed with in the imitatiy 
genius of Virgil, and the ſententious rambles of Ha 
race. The reputation of Shakeſpear endures ever 
day anew ordeal; While fome find in him nothing bu 
perfection and others are unable to forgive the occ; b 
{onal oODicurity of | his ſty le, pedantr: y of his. langueg 
meanneſs of Te cxpreiions and diſproportion of if 
Images. Homer has ſtood the teſt of more than n 
thouſand years; yet there are hundreds of no coy 


and uſurping. They are mortally offended with ti 
ridiculouſneſs of his mythology, the barbariſm of 
ethics, and the inconcrence of an ill- conſtructed tal 


told, for the moſt part, in a ſeries of tedious, pro =. 
verſes. From theſe inſtances it appears, that tne mg . 
which a ſucceſ:ful author can pretend to, is to delit ID 
up his works as a fubject of eternal contention. a 5 


1 he aſpirant to literary fame ravit however 
uncommonly forjunate, it he 15 permitted to look | 
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pe- jig! as this. If a man could go through the Iſland of 
oben Pritain, and diſcover the ſecrets of every heart, 
epa the Lame- Devil f Le Sage diſcovers the ſecrets of 
no Mercry houſe in Mad rid, how much genius, what a pro- 
ere gcon of tale nt, would offer themſelves to his obſerva- 
g ln one place he would diſcover an embryo po- 
ician, in another a philoſopher, in a third poet. 
ere eis no benefit that can be conferred apon the hn- 
mati n race, the ſeeds and materials of which would not 
Rea prejent tremſclye es to his view. Yet an infinite ma- 
Yarrel 


brit, of theſe are deſtined to be ſwept away by the re- 


1 


norſeioſs hand af obliy jon, and to remain to all future 


1 


they had never been; they will either confer - 


e Cal 
itatiy 
ff 20} 


Evel 


10 2 upon manitind, or none in any degree pro- 
portioned to the promiſe they exhibit. Centuries per- 


1 
0g bs wili ch de away, and pine in want of thoſe bene- 
O which {com ed ready to burſt f from their bud and 


guat en the human race. Genius perhaps 15 indebted 


brit earlieſt to the occurrence of favourable circum- 

WE. But, be this as it will, certain it is that it 

10 Col 9s in need of every advantage to nurſe it to per- 
1 

'GUNCY 


ith tl 


tion, and that for this reaſon, it is almoſt conſtantly 


? 


abe or kanted, or diſtorted in its propor- 


| \ : 
1 . 1 » 3} 82 = 3 "i > > 5 PD 2 175 & 

7 or nf ws, 0m Cake :Y in any inſtance arri ves at WAAL ge- 
ed tal 1 81 
ed 5 15 Capable ON being 

rol | 3 N | | 
__ ate. all however, rep! 1tat ion for talents is not the 
the my tin — » 

tima. ite object which à generous mind would defire. I 


) deli | , 
m not contented: to be admired as ſomething ſtrange 


a out of the common road. If I defire any thing of 
amous! onour, it 18 that 1 Mm. 27 be regarded with 
con and ellcem by ages yet unborn. I had ra- 
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4 


ther,” ſaßs a generous and amiable author of anti. 


E 3 8 ö 
Quity, 1 oa be affirmed of me, there never was! 
ſuch a man as Phhtarch, than that Plutarch was ill-hu- WY :: 
moured, moro{ig | 


Moral fame 1 


and odious in his manners.“ „ 
0 ſabjeck to a variety of 3 f 
which are not iffcident to the ſame of literature, Inj K 
the latter inftanFe poſterity has the whole ſubject fait 
before them. We may diſpute about the merits of Hol 0 
mer and Shakeſpear, but they have at leaſt this beneit, ir 
that the entire evidence is in court. Whoever wi il, (0 
may read their works; and it needs only a firm uM: 
biaſſed and cultivated judgment to decide upon their p. 
excellencics. | | | {ar 
A ſtory of Sir Walter Raleigh has often been repeat. 


ed; but its peculiar aptneſs to the illuſtration of ti «> 
preſent ſubject, may apologiſe for its being me entionedl me 
here. When Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his hiſtory oil i: 
the World, he was a priſoner 1 in the Tower of Londonf ch 
One morning he heard the noiſe of a vehement con ten * 
on under his window, but he could neither fee the | 8 
. nor diſtinguit h exactly what was fad 
One perſon after another came into his apartment, 2 ::r 
he enquired of them 1 nature of the affra oy 4 but thei | 0 
accounts were fo inconſi! ent, that he found hin. WM: : 
wholly unable to arrive at the truth of-the ſtory. o eng 
Waiter's rellection on this was obvious, yet acord] Nat 
What, ſaid ne, can 1 not make my feif maſter of an 1 
per 


cident that happened an hour ago under my window 
and ihall [ imagine can truly Id and tn Laon 


Ts Hannibal and Czlar? 
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raſon to believe that any one page in any one hiſtory 


fgared by the vanity of the actors, the intereſted miſ- 
reoreſentations of ſpetators, and the fictions, proba- 


Fro WE or improbable, with which every hiſtorian is inſti- 
Hol 95 ted to piece out his imperfect tale. Human affairs 
net, are ſo ent tangled, motives are ſo ſubtle and variouſly 
will onounded, that the truth cannot be told. What 
un- raſanable man then can conſign his reputation to the: 
their e brotens-like uncertainty 0: ' hiſtorical record, witn ny 


{\nquineneis of expectation? 

We are perpetually told, Time will clear up the 
abſcurity of evidence, and poſterity judge truly of our 
oned] nerits and demerits. There cannot be a groſſer impo- 
ry oon than this, Where is the inſtance in which a 


peat 
the 


don character once diſputed, bas ceaſed to be diſputed. 


nteny ; Nie are bid to look forward patiently to the time when 
the party and prejudice ſhall be ſtripped of their influence. 
rid There is no ſuch time. The feuds and animoſities of 
_ Fi contention ire eternal. The vulgar indeed ceaſe 
0 intereſt themſelves in a queſtion, when.1t ceaſes to- 
be ge nerally diſcuſſed. But, of thoſe who curiouſly 
flquire into its merits, . there is not one in a thouſand 
Hat eſcapes the contagion, He finds, by unobſerved 
Gorces, inſinuated into him all the excluſive attach- 


; 
rens, ſometimes all the polemical flerceneſs that ever 
org 1! to the lot of contemporaries and actors. 

fe years before the commencement of the Chriſ- 
un zra, Cicero and Cæſar entered into a | Paper- war 


U 2 


Hiſtory is in reality a tiſſue of fables, There is no 


extant, exhibits the unmixed truth. The ſtory is diſ- 
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reſpecting the real worth of the character of Cato. Is 


this controverſy yet decided? Do there not {till exit, 


on the one hand, men who look upon Cato with all the 
enthuſiaſtic veneration expreſſed by Cicero; and, on 
the other, men who, like Czar, treat him as a hypo- | 
critical ſnarler, and afirm that he was only indulging | 
his pride and ill humour, when he pretended to dan in- 


dulging his love of virtue? 


Perhaps there never was a man that loved fame ſo 


— 


much as Cicero himſelf. When he found himſelf ill. 


treated by the aſperity of Cato and the impatience of | 
Brutus, when he was affailed with a torrent of abuſe | 
by the partiſans of Antony, he allo comforted himſelf | 
that this was a tranſitory injuſtice, While he ſtretched | 
vut his neck to the {word of the aflaſſin, he ſaid within | 
himſelf, in a little time the purity of my motives wil | 
be univerſally underſtood. Ignorant, misjudging 
man! Do we not hear at this hour the character of 1 
this illuſtrious ornament of the human race, deſamed 
by every upſtart ſchool boy ? when is there a day that 2 
pailes over our heads, without a repetition of the tale 
of his yain-gloriouſneſs, his cowardice, the imbecili- 
ty of his temper, and the hollow neſs of his patrio- ö 
tiſm ? „„ | 
There is another curious controverſy ſtrikingly il , 
luſtrative of the preſent ſubject. What ſort of men ; 
were the ancient Romans ? It was not to be wondered 
at, that, amidit the dregs of monarchical government, 
preat paius ſhould be taken to diſhonour them, and to | 
bring them down to the miſerable level of men of mo- 
dern times. One would have thought that ao man 
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could have peruſed the hiſtory of Rome and thehiſtory 
of England, without ſeeing that in the one was pre- 
nted the ſubitance of men, and in the other the 
hadow. I might as well have called up into the 


| 3 the hiſtories of Bilidulgerid or Senegambia. 


Bat, no: the received maxim was, men in all ages 
are 95 „ In France, ſince her revolution, the 
reneragy® ſhade ſcems about to be avenged of her 


calumnators, But there are many, even among pro- 


felled republicans, that join the cry, and afirm that 
ne ſuppoſed elevation of the Roman character is mere- 
ly a deluſion. This is ſo extenſively the caſe, that a 
man, diffident in his opinions, and ſceptical in his en- 
quiries, dares ſcarcely pronounce how the controverſy 
may terminate, if indeed it ſhall have any termins- 
tion. | 
This uncertainty it is illiberal and unjuſt to impute 
to tie mere perverſeneſs of the human mind. It is 


orig, however paradoxical that may ſeem, to the 


want of facts. Deciſive evidence could not fail to 
produce a dec iſive effect. We ſhould have lived firſt 
with the ancient Romans, and then with the men of 
the preſent day, to be able to inſtitute a demonſtrative 
compariſon between them. This want of facts is a 
misfortune much more general than is ordinarily 
imagined. A man may live for years next door to a 
perſon of the moſt generous and admirable. temper, 
Mr. Fox for inſtance, and may, by the force of pre- 
judice merely, transform him into a monſter, A given 
portion of familiar intercourſe would render this miſ- 
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take impoſſible. The evil however does not ſtop here. 
It has been found for example that two perſons of | 
oppolite ſexes may be lovers for half their "lives, and 
afterwards a month of unreſtrained, domeſtic, matrj- 
monial intercourſe ſhall bring qualities to light in each, 
that neither previouſly ſuſpected. No one man ever | 
completely underſtood the character of any other man. 
My moſt familiar friend exaggerates perhaps ſome 
virtues in me; but there are others which I know [ 
poſſeſs, to which he is totally blind. For this reaſon 
Iſhould lay it down as a maxim, never to take the report | 
ofa man's zealous and undoubted advocate againſt him. 
Let every thing be examined, as far as circumſtances 
will poſlivly admit, before it is aſlumed for true. 
All theſe conſiderations however tend to check our 
ardour for fame, which is built upon ſo uncertain a 
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e, 

There is another circumſtance of conſiderable mo- 
ment in this ſubject, and that is the fickleneſs of re: 
putation and popularity. I hear one man pratle 
another today; what ſecurity does that afford for his 
opinion a twelvemonth bence? Often the changes 
are ſudden and abrupt; and he has ſcarcely put a 
period to the exuberance of his eulogium, before he 
paſſes to the bitternefs of invective. Conſiſtency 3s 
one of che virtues molt applauded in ſociety, and as to 
his reputation for w hich every man is moſt anxious 
yet no quality is more rare. Nor ought it to be 
frequent: there is ſcarcely any propoſition, as to 
which a man of an active and reflecting mind, may 
not recolle& to have changed his ſentiments at leak 
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once in his life. But, though inconſiſteney is no ſeri- 
| ine levity undoubtedly is. If I am right 
ja changing my opinion, at leaſt I was wrong in the 
1ily manner in which I formerly adopted it. Parti- 
-alarly in the caſe of reputation, no man can without 
baia r2aliſe as to himſelf, the facility with which par- 
dalities are diſcarded, friendſhips diſſolved, and the 
man who was your warmeſt advocate, ſubſides into 
indifference or worſe. | 

Before we take our leave of this ſabje® it may be 
zmufing, perhaps inſtructive, to add a few more in- 
tuces to thoſe already cited, of the doubtfulneſs 
and obſcurity of hiſtorical fame, 

There is ſcarcely any controverſy that has been 
agitated within the Jaſt twenty years, which has been 
citingutſhed by more fierceneſs of aſſertion, than 
that reſpecting Mary Queen of Scots and the Englith 
Fiizabeth. If I ak the two fr inquiſitive perſons I 
meet, what is become of this controverſy ? they will 
each of them tell me, that the queſtion: is completely 
dicided, but one will aflirm that-the iſſue is in favour 
of Maury, and the other of Elizabeth. How ſhall I. 


5 determine between their oppoſite aſſertions ? A few 
bo gegtal points have been cleared, but the main 

5 queſlion 15 where it was. Was Mary acceſſory to the 
A murder of her huſband ? After his death, is the to be 

1 regarded as a chaſte and noble-minded woman in the 

# haus of an audacious free- booter (Bothwel), or mutt 

1 ſhe be contidered as an abandoned ſlave to the groſſeſt 

y WM pificns, and claſſed with Meſſalinas and the Julias ? 


a | Was Elizabeth incited to conſent to her death, from 
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low motives of rivalſhip and jealouſy, or becauſe ſhe 


conceived the public ſafety would allow no longer | 


delay? (Was her reluctance to conſent real, or onlya | 


well concerted fiction?) Was hea party to the exe. 


crable intrigue of which Daviſon was the tool; and 


were her ſubſequent indignation and grief merely a 
ſcene that ſhe played, to impoſe upon the underitand. 


ings of mankind ? All theſe are queſtions in a ſuit not | 
yet determined. While ſome are influenced in their | 


e 


judgment by the talents of Elizabeth, by the prof- | 


perity and happineſs of her reign, and by certain in- 


ſtances of the moderation and rectitude of her domeſtic | 
counſels, others find tiemſelves unable to deviſe terms | 


of abhorrence and infamy, to expreſs their averſion | 


againſt her. Such a thing is fame! There are even 


ſome, ridiculous as it may appear, that are bribed by | 
"Pericnal charms wich more than two centuries ago 


were conligned toputrefattion and duſt, and would 
feel it as an imputation on their gallantry, if they 


could fide with a woman fo little attractive as Elizabeth, 


7 * —— — — 
Her. 48 2. 


againſt the moſt accompliſhed beauty of £ 


The character of Charles the firſt is in like manner 


a ſubject of eternal contention, and he is treated as a 
model of intellectual grace and integrity, or as frigid, 


auſtere and perfidious, according as his judges {hall 


happen to be tories or whigs, monarchical or repub- 
lican, | | 


Henry lord Bolir gbroke was one of the great orna- 
ments of the beginning cf the preſent: century. Be 
has been admired as a ſtateſman, an orator, a man of 
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ters and a philoſopher, Pope, in the eagerneſs of 
„ erence and devotion, foreſaw the time when his 
derts would be univerially. acknowledged, and 
red the world that the“ ſons”? of his perſonal ad- 
alarles, would © bluſh'' for the malignity and in- 
alice of © their fathers*.” But Pope, though a poet, 
was no prophet. We every day hear Bolingbroke 
ſpoken of by one man or another, with as much con- 

tempt as could have been expreſſed by the moſt ran- 


corous of his political rivals. 

The late doctor Johnſon is a memorable inſtance in 
ſupport of our poſition. Never have ſo many volumes 
been tilled with the anecdotes of any private individual. 
if the character of any man can be decided by a record 
of facts, certainly his ought to be decided. But the 
caſe is otherwiſe. Each man has an opinion of his 
own reſpecting it; but, if the ſubje& be ſtarted in 
converſation, it would be totally impoſſible to predict 

fivourers or the enemies would prove 

greater number; were it not that the maſs of man- 
kind are 3 re: ly to combine againſt excellence, 
becauſe we can Never agoqu aately underſtand that, of 
which we have no experience in ourſelves. Nor will 
it be any preſump tion to foretel, that, unleſs the im- 
prorxement of the human ſpecies mall prove rapid be- 
vond all former example, the ſame diſpute about the 
character of Johnſon wil! ain a century hence, 
and the poſterity will be 88 V1 nborn that are to paſs 


an unanimous verdict upon his merits, 


* Eſſay on Man. 
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ESS G 1. 
©F DIFFERENCE IN OPINION, 


SECT. I, 


Ob of che beſt P ical rules of morality that | 
ever was delivered, is that of putting ourſelves in the | 
place of another, before we act or decide any thin 
reſpecting him. | 
| It is by this means only that we can form an ade. 
quate idea of his pleaſures and pains. The nature of 
a being, the firſt principle of whoſe exiſtence is ſen- 
ſation, neceſſarily obliges us to refer every thing tof 
ourſelves; and, but for the practice here recom- ] | 
mended, we ſhould be in danger of looking upon the 
concerns of others with inadvertance, AO Lia f 


with indifference. 


Nor is this voluntary tranſgreſſion leſs er to 
enable us to do juſtice to other men's motives and 


opinions, than to their feelings. 


Me obſerve one mode of conduct to be that which, 
under certain given circumſtances, as mere {peQators, 
we ſhould determine to be. moit conſiſtent with our | 
"notions of propriety, The fir impulſe of every hu- | 
man being, is, to regard a different conduct with. 
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impatience and reſeiitmenit and to aſcribe it, when 
purſued by our neighbour, to a wilful perverſeneſs, 
chooſing, with open eyes and an enlightened judg- 
ment, the proceeding leaſt compatible with reaſon. _ 
The moſt effectual method for avoiding this miſ- 
nterpretation of our neighbour's conduct, is to put | 
wrſelves in bis place, to recolle& his former habits 
and prejudices, and to conjure up in our minds the 
alurements, the impulſes and the difficulties to which 
he was ſubject. | 
Perhaps it is more eaſy for us to make due allowan- 
tes for, or, more accurately ſpeaking, to form a juſt 
notion of, our neighbour's motives how actions, than 
of his opinions. | 
in actions it is not difficult to underſtand, chat a 
nan may be hurried away by the preſſure of circum- 
fances. The paſſion may be ſtrong ; the temptation 
may be creat ; there may be no time for deliberation. 
Tice conſiderations do not apply, or apply with a 
preat! y diminiſhed force, to the cate of a man's form- 
ng his judgement upon a ſpeculative queſtion, Time 
for deliberation may, ſooner or later, always be ob- 
wined, patllon indeed may incline him to one fide 
ther than the other; but not with the impetuoſity, 
Uh which from time to time it incites us to action. 
Temptation there may be; but of ſo ſober and 
methodical a fort, that we do not eaſily believe, that 


's march can go undetected, or that the mind of the 
mn who does not furmount it, can poſſeſs any con- 
iderable ſhare of 1 integritz or good faith. 
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nion which ſubſiſt in the world, to diſhoneſty and per- | 
verſeneſs. It is thus that a Papiſt judges of a Proteſ. 


honeſty in this. He tells you as much as he under 
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No ſentiment therefore is more prevalent, than Þ 
that which leads men to aſcribe the variations of opi- 


tant, and a Proteſtant of a Papiſt; ſuch is the deciſion 
of the Hanoverian upon the Jacobite, and the Jacobite 
upon the Hanoverian ; ſuch the notion formed by the | 
friend of eſtabliſhments concerning the republican, and 


by the republican concerning the friend of eſtabliſh. WI 
ments. The chain of evidence by which every one of ne 
theſe parties is determined, appears, to the adherent Wor: 
of that party, ſo clear and fatisfaQtory, that. he heh- | Br 
tates not to pronounce, that perverſencts of will only WM ©: 
could refill it. | | 1 
This fort of uncharitableneſs was to be expected t. 
under the preſent condition of human intellect. No WW: i 
character is more rare than that of a man who can do 3 
juſtice to his antagoniſt's argument; and, till this is 3 
er xe 


done, it muſt be equally difficult to do juſtice to an an. = 
tagoniſt's integrity. Atk a man, who has been the au-, 
ditor of an argument, or who has recently read a book, Gu 


| adverſe to his own habits of thinking, to reſtate te or 


reaſonings of the adverſary. You will find him be- miſe 
tray ing the cauſe he undertakes to explain, in eve dig! 


point. Hle exhibits nothing but a miſerable defor- iich 
mity, in Which the moſt vigilant adverſary could} 


wall? 
Jueltt. 


Ment 1 


ſcarcely recogniſe his image. Nor is there any dil- 
In, 0 
Urayy 2 


flood. Since therefore he underſtands nothing of tht 
bee nary but his oppoſition, it is no wonder that he It u 
15 virulent in his invective againſt him. Manik 
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The ordinary ſtrain of partiſans, are like the two 
knights, of whom we are told that, in coming in op- 
mite directions to a head fixed on a pole in a croſs- 
way, of which one fide was gold, and the other ſilver, 
hey immediately fell to tilting ; the right-hand cham- 
dion tourly maintained that the head was gold and the 
Not 
one diſputant in ten ever gives himſelf the trouble to paſs 
over to his adverſary's poſition; and, of thoſe that do, 
many fake ſo mort and timid a glance, and with an 
organ ſo clouded with prejudice, that, for any benefit 
they receive, they might as well have remained eter- 
ally upon the ſame ſpot. 

There is ſearcely a queition in the world, that does 
dot admit of two plauible ſtatements. There is ſcarcely 


otner as indignantly rejoining chat it was ſilver. 


lor y that can be told, of which one fide is not good, 


ill the other is related. When both ſides have been 
lard, the ordinary reſult to a careful and ſtrict ob- 


Jerrer, is, much contention of evidence, much obſcu- _ 


i, and much ſcepticiſm. He that is ſmitten with 
bardent a love of truth, as continually to fear leſt 
ror ſhould paſs upon him under ſome ſpecious diſ- 
miſe, will find himſelf ultimately reduced to a nice 
reigning of evidence, and a ſubtle obſervation as to 
mich {c ile preponderates upon almoſt every important 
ko, Such a man will expreſs neither aſtoniſh- 
dent nor unbelief, when he is told that another per- 
im, of uncommon purity of motives, has an led to 
ray a different concluſion. 

t would be difficult to confer a greater benefit upon 


nankind, than would be conferred by him, who ſhould 
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perſuade them to a diſcarding of mutual bigotry, and | | 
induce them to give credit to each other for their com- 
mon differences of opinion. Such a perſuaſion would Wl | 
effect an almoit univerſal rout of the angry paſſions, f c 
Perſecution and proſecution for opinion would rarely | 
venture abroad in the world. Much of family diſſen- Wl :: 
fon, much of that which generates alienation in the . 
kindeſt boſoms, much even of the wars which have g ha 
hitherto deſolated mankind, would be ſwept away WW :: 
for ever from the face of the earth. There is no- Wi: 
thing about which men quarrel more obſtinately and | jac 
irreconcilably, than difference of opinion. There is WM; 
nothing that engenders a profounder and more invete: = 
rate hate. = „ 
If this ſubject were once underſtood, we ſhould then YM... 
look only to the conſequences of opinions, We ſhould gr 
no more think of hating a man for being an atheiſt ls 7 
republican, though theſe opinions were exactly op- WM: 
polite to our own, than for having the plague. We Wo: 
ſhould pity him; and regret the neceſſity, if necellity Mino 
there were, for taking precautions againſt him, in tir 
the mean time there is this difference between a man Wc 
holding erroneous opinions, and a man infected with} 82 
contagious diſtemper. Miſtaken opinions are perhaps tals 
ne ver a ſource of tumult and diſorder unleſs the peiſos en. 
who hold them are perſecuted *, or placed under ci. be. 
cumſtances of iniquitous oppreſſion +. The remedy al! 
As at the period of the Reformation. A 
+ As in the period preceding the French Revolution, where 4 
the general oppreſſion of all orders of men, gave a tumultuch "W 


activity to the principle of innovation. 
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n. therefore in this caſe, is to remove unjuſtifiable re- 
id guats; and then leave the queſtion to be fairly de- 
15, } cided in the liſts of argument and reaſon. | 

ly , The opinions men eipouſe are of two ſorts ; thoſe 
n- Wl of which they cannot recolle& the commencement, 


he bat that have beea entertained by them ever ſince they 
ve had an idea of the ſubjects to which they relate; and 
ay bose chat belong to ſubjects, reſpecting which they 
10- | have by ſome means been induced to reverſe their firſt : 
nd Wi iidgments, and embrace tenets different from thoſe 
es W onwhich they formerly profeſſed an adherence. 
ic: ln the beginning of the preſent Eſſay, we had oc-. 
aon to recommend the rule of morality, which di- 
nen rte us, to put ourſelves in the place of another, be- 
bie ewe act or decide any thing reſpecting him. 
oy There is another rule, the obſervation of which 
op- road be ſcarcely leſs ſalutary in the ſubject of which 
We CHE treating: the rule which enjoins us, to retire 
fity no ourſelves, and examine the motives of our own 
lu caracters and proceeding, before we hold ourſelves: 
man Wconpetent to decide upon thoſe of others. 
with 
naps 


Self. examination is well calculated to teach us in- 
llrence towards thoſe opinions of others, of which 
de holder is unable to recollet the commencement. 
here is the man preſumptuous enough to affirm that, 


{ons 


cir- 


zedy 


n 


mall his opinions, religious, moral and political, in 
proce and art, of decorum, of pleaſure and prudence, 
2 15 Wholly uninfluenced by education and early ha- 
dis, and holds his ſentiments from deduction alone, 


aurely independent of his parents, bis com panieil. 
A 3 


where 


Ituche 
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his age and his country? Beyond doubt, there is no 
man thus independent. One man has done a little more, 
and another a little leſs. But in the wiſeſt of us, if [} 
may be allowed the expreſſion, the mother Mill lacks} 
about the heart *. Arrogant aſſertions of indepen. } 
dence indeed are frequent enough; but they only 
prove the folly and ſupineneſs of the man that makes 
them. It will preſently appear from the very nature | 
of the human mind, that nothing is more eaſy than af 
deception of this ſort. | | 

In thoſe errors which a man derives from his educz. 


c 
tion, it is obvious to remark, that at leaſt there wan 
nothing deſigning or diſhoneſt on his part in the ff | 
receiving them. The only blame that can be imputed . 
to him, is, that he has not yielded an impartial atten- ; 
tion to the evidence by which they are refuted. Alas 
' impartiality is a virtue hung too high, to be alno:iM f 
ever within the reach of man | 
How many men are there, that have had this evi 1 
dence exhibited to them, or poſſeſſed an opportunit = c: 
of examining it? Thouſands of Papiſts, Jacobites i hc 
and republicans, as well as of perſons holding an op v. 
polite ſentiment, have gone out of the world, wit T 
ont ever attaining a fair and adequate occaſion of bring do 
ing their tenets to the teſt. thi 
But what is perhaps chiefly worthy of obſervation bo 
under this head, is, the feeble and inſufficient man int 
ner in which almoſt every tenet, however unqueſtion vi 
ably true, 15 uſually maintained, The rigid * yl tic 
the 


* Peri, Sat, V. ver. 92. 
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or philoſopher, if he admit the principle intended to 
be ſupported, is frequently obliged to throw away and 
diſcard the whole edifice upon which it reſted. To 
the majority of the world, this circumſtance is un- 
known. N = 1 | 
Every argument i: liable to be expoſed to the in- 
ſpection of two ſets of hearers or readers; the firſt 
friendly, the ſecond hoſtile, to the doctrine intended 
to be ſupported. To the former of theſe, in general 
atleaſt, every argument is ſacisfactory, every evidence 


concluſive. No man can have been much converſant in 


matters of debate, without having had occaſion to 
hear, from men other wiſe of great ſagacity and talent, 
the moſt extravagant encomiums of the vileſt compo- 


tions, without any other aſſignable cauſe, than that they 
were written on their own ſide of the queſtion, This 


| ſingle circumſtance blinded them to every defect. 


On the other hand, thoſe hearers or readers, whs 
are hoſtile to the doctrine intended to be ſupported, 
can diſcover nothing but defects. Every argument, 
however ſkilfully treated, has perhaps its weak and 
vulnerable part. Upon this part they obſtinately fix. 
They never recur to the equitable rule, of ſeparating a 
doctrine from its champion, and remembering that 
the firſt may be ſound, while the laſt may be feeble; 
but abſurdly conſtrue every miſtake of the champion, 
into a defect in the cauſe. He that would ſeek truth 
with inflexible zeal, muſt himſelf become counſel for 
the adverſary, muſt reconſtruct his arguments, remove 


the droſs, ſupply the omiſſions, and give conſiſtency 


ad combination to the whole. He muſt not confound 
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che queſtion, which is a portion ſtruck off fron the | 
maſs of eternal ſcience, with the character of him that 
agitates it, the creature of a day. But where is the F 
man who will undertake this e and laborious 


taſk ? 
Both the ſets of hearers or he here deſcribed, 


are honeſt after-their different modes. But it is the | 
furtheſt in the world from being wonderful, that men, | 
who read in ſo different a ſpirit, ſhould riſe from the | 


peruſal with oppoſite impreſlions. 


Reaſons like thefe ſufficiently ſhow how eaſy it is to | 
account. for the obſtinacy with which men adhere to | 
firſt impreſſions, and how little ground there is for 


imputing it to them as an enormous offence. The 


cauſes of this pertinacity are cloſely interwoven with | 
the nature of man; and, inſtead of conceiving, as we 

are apt to do, that the perſons in whom it betrays 
itſelf fall below the ſtandard of humanity, we ought, | 


on the contrary, to regard thoſe who conquer it as 


having lifted themſelves above the level of almoſt the | 


whole maſs of their ſpecies. 


But the world, even when itis prevailed on to for- | 


give an adherence to the impreſſions of cducation, does 


not fail to regard with particular ſeverity thoſe changes | 


of ſentiment in which a man embraces any new error, 


or any tenet which his cenſors regard as an error. Their 


invective acquires double bitterneſs, when the change 
of opinion appears to coincide in time with certain 


circumſtances of intereſt rendering the ne w/ opinion 


particularly convenient ta the convert, 


lei 
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t would conſtitute perhaps the moſt curious chapter 
in the hiſtory of the human mind, if any perſon ſuf- 
iciently competent to the taſk, were to undertake to 
letect the various Cauſes which generate change of opi- 
nion among men. It happens in moſt caſes that the 
perſoa who undergoes this change, is himſelf unable 
aſſign the period at which it took place. He only 
knows that he was of one opinion in January, and 
holds another in June. This circumſtance alone is 
ufciently ſuſpi picious. | | 

It will probably be found that every man who un- 
ergoes a change of opinion, imagines he has obtained 
10 ane acceſſion of evidence. But was this the only 
or N cause of the change? | 


he ' Undoubtedly argument is in its on nature capable 
ith of effe ecting a change of opinion. But there are other 
ve Oi cauſes which have a ſimilar influence, and that uncon- 
15 WT fiouly to the perſon in whom they operate. 
it, | Man has not only an underſtanding to reaſon, but a 
as beart to feel. Intereſt, as has been already remarked, 
ne aan do much; ; and there are many kinds of intereſt, 
bellde that which is expreſsly pecuniary, 

1 | was of one opinion in January, and am of another 
es in June. If! gain a penſion, or a rich church-living 
es y che change, this circumſtance may well be ſuppoſed - 
r. o hare ſome weight with me. If it recommend me 


ir W 0a vealthy relative or patron, this is not indifferent. 
ce l perhaps only tends to introduce me into good com- 
in N pi. Perhaps J am influenced by an apprehenſion 
n ſomething beautiful, generous and becoming in the 
ament to be embraced, inſtead of being under the 
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mere "WR of argument. Men are rarely inclined 


to ſtop ſhort in a buineſs of this ſort; and, having 
detected one error in the party to which they formerly 
adhered, they are gradually propelled to go overf 


completely to the »ppofite party. A candid mind will 


frequently feel itſelf impreſſed with the difficulties 
which bear apon its ſentiments, eſpecially if they are 


forcibly brought forward in argument; and will 


haſtily diſcard its own ſyſtem for another, waen that 
other, if fairly conſidered, was liable co objeRions | 
not leſs cogent than the former. 

But, what 1s mot material to the ſubjeR of which | 


we are treating, all theſe influences are liable, in 2 


greater or leſs degree, to eſcape the man who is mol 


rigid in ſcrutiniſing the motives by which he is iafluen- 


ced. Indeed we have ſpoken of them as changes of 
opinion; Which implies a certain degree of fincerity, I 


The vulgar indeed, where they ſuſpect any finiſter 


motive, regard the man as holding the ſame opinion 
ſtill, and only pretending to have undergone a change. 


But this is a Phenomenon much more rare than is com: | 
' monly imagined. The human mind is exceedingl) 


pliable in this reſpect; and he that earneſtly wiſnes 


to entertain an opinion, will uſually in no long time 


become its ſerious adherent. We even frequently are 


in this reſpect the dupes of our own devices. Amin | 


who habitually defends a ſentiment, commonly ends 


with becoming a convert. Pride and ſhame fix him 
in his new faith. It is a circumiance by no means 
without a precedent, for a man to become the entha- 
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lic advocate of a par radox, which he at firſt defen- 
ing 
1 by way of bravado, or as an affair of amuſement. 


re doubtedly the man who embraces a tenet from 
T0 rice, ambition, or the love of pleaſure, even though 
muy e hould not be aware of che influence exerted by 
"a theſe motives, is ſo far an imbecil character. The- 
"Ware to which he is expoſed, would however be in 
2 degree mitigated, if we recollected that he fell 
han io 31s weakneſs in common with every individual of 
ww ſpecies, and that there is not a man that lives, of 

. om it can be affirmed that any one of his opinions 
t ras formed with impartiality, : 
"WM There is nothing more memorable in the anal of 
ws imellectual operations, than the ſubtlety of motives “. 
. Every thing in the phenomena of the human mind, is 

; netted together. At firſt fight one would ſuppoſe 
wy wthing was eaſier, than for the man himſelf to aſſign 
ae he motive of any one of his actions. Strictly ſpeak- 
255 ung this is abſo olutely impoble. He can never do 
* WI: 2c-urately ; and we often find him committing the 
85 Wore and 1 glaring miſtakes. Every incident 
85 oar lives contributes to form our temper, our charac- 


kr and our underſtanding; and the maſs thus ſormed 


4 ddifes every one of our actions. All in man is aſſa- 
Ar : 
tation and ha bit. 


as It may be objected indeed that cur voluntary actions 
Tl at thus influenced, but not our jud agments, which are 
HF barely an affair of the underſtanding. But this is a 
tha. ond dle eis diſtinction. Volition and underſtanding, 


Political Juſtice, Vol. 1, Chap. V, &. 2, octavo edition. 
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man, who affirms of himſelf, in any imaginable in- 
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in the ſtructure of the human mind, de not poſſeſ: 
provinces thus feparate and independent. Every voli- 
tion is accompanied by a judgment; and we cannot 
perform one voluntary action, till we have firſt enligh. 
tened, or impoſed upon, as the caſe may require, 
the reaſoning faculty. It is true to a proverb, that 


road to regard as a branch of his creed. | 
How ridiculous then and dull of apprehenſion is the 


ſtance, that he is under no ſiniſter influence, and loud- 
ly aſſerts his own impartiality ? Vet no ſpectacle mor 
frequent than this. Let us take the firſt example tha 


offers. . 1 
A letter of reſignation is juft publiſhed, addreſſed by 


general Waſhington to the people of the United State 10 
of America, and dated 17 September 1795. In tha_hf ? 
letter is contained the following ſentence. The fen tl 
timents I am about to deliver, © will be offered ti b 


you with the more freedom, as you can only fee it 
them the diſintereſted warning of a parting friend wid 
can poſſibly have no pe erſonal notive to bias his coun ' 


RET cor 
To expoſe the ca of this paſſage, it is u 
neceſſary to refine upon the term perſonal motive, Wl A 
and to obſerve that every action of general Walking — 
ton's life, every peculiarity of his education, eve tlc 
ſcene in which he was engaged, every ſenſation | ] 
ever experienced, was calculated to produce ſonal co: 


thing more than the e of * moti xe 
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Tels fnce all that, which is peculiar to one man, in con- 8 
oli tidiſtinction to his fellow men, is inn of being | 
ao made perſonal motive. | 
But, to take the term in its vulgar acceptation, 
there were certainly very few men in America more 
lab: to perſonal motive, than general Waſhington. 
He had filled, with very little interruption, the firſt 
ſtuations in his country for more than twenty years. 
He takes it for granted indeed that he is exempted 
from perſonal motive, becauſe he conceives that his 
vin to withdraw himſelf is ſincere. But, in the whole 
period of his public adminiftration, did he adopt no 
particular plan of politics; and is he abſolutely ſure 
that he {hail have no perſonal gratification in ſeeing 
his plans perpetuated ? Is he abſolutely ſure that he 
looks back with no complacence to the period of his 
public life; and that he is entirely free from the with, 
that ſuch principles may be purſued in future, as ſhall 
be beſt calculated to reflect luſtre upon his meaſures ? 
No diſcerning man can read this letter of reſignation, 
without being ſtruck with the extreme difference be- 
cen general Waſhington and a man who ſhould have 
come to the confideration of the ſubject 4 novo, or 
without perceiving how much the writer is fettered in 
an hundred reſpects, by the force of inveterate habits. 
To return from this e to the ſubject of 
the Eſſay. 
Let us for a moment put out of the queſtion the 
ound ration of pleaſure and pain, hope and fear, as 
a continually operating upon us in the formation 
of our opinions, Separately from theſe, there are 


— 


2ſt CC 3 


Another man, a mathematician for inftance, ſhall be 


will ever admit. 


ceeds in his enquiry, and the more cloſely he follows 
his train of deductions, he plunges only the more 


| habits of different minds, or more diverſified than their 
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numerous circumſtances, calculated to miſlead the moſt | 
ingenuous mind in its ſearch after truth, and to ac. 
count for our embracing the ſhadow of reaſon, when 
we imagined ourſelves poſſeſſed of the ſubſtance. One | 
man, according to the habits of his mind, ſhall regard 


with ſatisfaCtion the lighteſt and moſt flimſy arguments, | 
and beſtow upon them the name of demonſtration, 


inſenſible to the force of thoſe accumulated preſump. 
tions, which are all that moral and practical ſubjects 
A misfortune, more pitiable than 

either of theſe, is when a ſtrict and profound reaſoner | 
falls into ſome unperceived miſtake at the commence. 
ment, in conſequence of which, the further he pro- 


deeply in error. ; 


F : 


SECT. it 


THE maxims, which the preceding reaſonings . 


are calculated to eſtabliſh, are, that we ſhall rarely be vo. 


in the right in allowing ourſelves to ſuſpect the fincert- \ 


ty of others in the cauſe to which they profeſs ad- ac 


herence ; that nothing can be more various than the vill 


modes of contemplating the ſame ſubject; that no- 


ore 


thing can be more deceitful than the notion, ſo ge- 
neral among ſuperficial thinkers, that every cauſe but 
their own 1s deſtitute of any plauſibility of appearance; 


ind that we can never have a juſt view of the ſincerity 
of mea in opinions we deem to be abſurd, till we have 


earned to put ourſelves in their place, and to be- 


come the temporary ad vocates of the ſentiment we 
reject. | 1 


It may be uſeful to ituſtrate theſe propoſitions by i 


1 ſpectfic inſtance. 


The controverſy at preſent moſt vehemently agi- 


ated, is that between new and old ſyſtems of political 


government. The ad vocates of both parties for the 5 


molt part ſee nothing, on the fide adverſe to their own, 


but wilfal perverſeneſs. They cannot believe that 


their opponents are ſincere and ardent well-wiſhers to 
the happineſs of mankind. All they diſcern in one 
caſe, is a ſpirit of monopoly and oppreſſion; and in 
the other, is a diſcontented heart, anxious to gratify 
ts cravings by the moſt rapacious and diſhoneſt means. 


It each party could be perſuaded to ſee the principle 


of controverſy 1n the other 1 in a favourable light, and 


to regard itſelf and its opponent as contending by dif- 


ih modes for the ſame object, the common welfare, 
i would be attended, in this great criſis of the moral 
world, with the happieſt effects. | 

We will takeit for granted for the peut that the 


nnovators have the right fide of the argument, and 
vill exhibit certain conſiderations calculated to evince 


ie ſincerity and good intention of their adverſaries. 
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The inftance adduced therefore will be ſomewhat bet. 
{ter adapted for the conviction of the former than the 
latter. | 


nature of man, whether as an individual, or as the 


member of a ſociety. Let us fee how far the principal | 


champions of both N are agreed! in this doe. 
trine. 


The ers of the ſyſtems of government at pre · 


ſent in exiſtence, build upon it to a certain extent, as 
the main pillar of their edifice. They look through 


tne hiſtory of man. They view him at firſt a miſera- 


ble ſavage, deſtitute of all the advantages and reſine· 
ments of a civiliſed ſtate, and ſcarcely in any reſped 


elevated above the brutes. They view him in the pro- 
greſſive ſtages of intellectual improvement, and dyell 
with extacy upon the poliſhed manners, the generous 


ſentiments, the ſcientific comprehenfiveneſs, the lofty] 
flights and divine elevation which conſtitute what may 


at preſent be denominated the laſt tage of that progrehs. 
They call to mind with horror the fierce and unrelent. 
ing paſſions of ſavages and barbarians. They ſes that 


it has been only by graduated ſteps that theſe paſſions 


have been controled, in the degree in which they are 
now controled ; and they juſtly regard perſonal {- 


curity as the grand nouriſher of leiſure, diſintereſted- 


neſs, ſcience and wiſdom. 


Thus far both parties ought to be confidered as per⸗ 
, fectly agreed. The facts, thus aſſerted by the cham 


It may be laid down as an axiom that the enlightes 
ed advoyate of new ſyſtems of government, proceeds 
upon the eſtabliſhment or aſſumption of the progreflive} 


am- 
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pion of eſtabliſhments, are too obvious to be diſputed 
by his opponent ; and the progreſs, which mankind 
has already made, is one of the moſt impreſſive argu- 
ments in proof of the progreſs he ſeems yet deſtined 
to make. It is to be regarded merely as the momen- 
tary extravagance of the ariſtocrat, when he laments 
me extinction of the age of chivalry ; nor is the ſally of 
the democrat entitled to a better name, who, in con- 
emplation. of the conceivable improvements of ſo- 
ciety, paſſes a general condemnation upon all that it 
has hitherto effected. 8 
The two parties being thus far agreed, it is nt le 
is much paſſion and temperature, as ſober reaſon, 
that leads them wide of each other in what is to fol- 
by. The innovator, ſtruck with theoretical beauties 
which, he truſts, ſhall hereafter be realiſed, looks 
with an eye of elevated indifference and ſerutiniſing 


ſererity, upon what mankind have hitherto effected. | 


flis opponent, ſetting out from the ſame point, the 
bye of intelle& and improvement, is impreſſed with + 
hb ardent an admiration of what has been already at- 
ned, that no conſideration can prevail upon him to | 
commit it to the ſlighteſt hazard. 

He ſarely however involves himſelf ; in a glaring in- 
cnfiftency, If all men had been of his temper, the 
advancement, which he is now contented implicitly to 
admire, would never have been made. If we praiſe 
dur anceſtors, we ſhould imitate them. Not imitate 
hem by ſervilely treading in their ſteps, but by im- 
biding their ſpirit, Thoſe of oar anceſtors who are 
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moſt highly applauded, were judicious and ſucceſsful 


innovators. They realiſed for mankind what had not 


previouſly been attained. | 
'The rational and foliar i innovator ought to admit, 
that innovation is a meaſure attended with peculiar | 


peril, that it ſnould be entered upon with caution, 


and introduced in portions, ſmall and detached. This 
15 the point, in Which the wiſeſt of both parties might 
learn to agree. 


The alarm of the oppoſite party 1s by no means un- 


founded in truth. All men love independence. This 
is a laudable paſſion. All men love power. This isa 


more queſtionable propenſity. From theſe paſſion 
taken together, united with the actual imperfeRions 
of the human mind, ariſes the neceſſity of political re- 
ſtraint. The precautions that are neceſſary for the 


preſervation of property, co-operating with the low 


propenſities of ſelfiſhneſs and ignorance, produce a 


great inequality of poſſeſſions; and this inequality is 
Inevitably the ſource of much heart burning and ant 


moſity. 
The evils here alluded to, might ork all of 


them, have been prevented, if men had been willing 
to form themſelves into ſmall communities, inſtead 0 
eoaleſcing into great nations “. But if they had always 
been contented with this, would the arts, and im- 
provements of mankind, which eaſily go on when 
once originated, have ever been called into exiſtence? 
There are many things, not abſolutely good, which 


5 Of Diference in Opinion, Part l. 


* Political Juſtice, Book V, Chap. XXil, octavo. edition 


have been good temporarily and under given circum- 
ſtances. Perhaps luxury, that luxury which is incom- 


patible with a pure and elevated morality, is an in- | 
ſtance of this *. 


But, granting for a moment that the canli of 
unkind into great nations ought never to have taken 


place, tnis does not alter the queſtion before 1 


coalition actually exiſts, It conſtitutes a ſtate ex- 
eedingly artificial, It is at war with the ſtrongeſt 


propeniities of individual man. It therefore requires 


great Caution and extreme vigilance to maintain it. 


There is probably however not a political theoriſt in 


exiſtence, who would ſay, that it ought to be totally 
and immediately deſtroyed. There is not a ſober man 
in the world, with nerves ſtrong enough n to 
face the tremendous iſſue. a 


The advocate of eſtabliſhments es we have al- 
ready gained much; the ſpectacle of human ſociety 


exhibits much that is admirable; I cannot conſent that 


all this ſhould be put to hazard for the ſake of an un- 
tried experiment : Let us be aware of our true intereſt; 


let us be contented with the things that we have. 
durely this man may be eminently both honeſt and phi- 
lanthropical. | 

The rational advocate of new f eme of govern- 


ment, would touch actual inſtitutions with a careful 


hand. He would deſire further changes and freſh im- 
provements ; but he would conſider the taſk of inno- 


vation as an arduous buſineſs, nor is there any thing 


political Juſtice, Book VIII, Chap. VII, octavo edition. | 
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that would excite more the apprehenfiveneſs of his 


mind, than a precipitate and headlong ſpirit. | 
There is nothing perhaps that has contributed more 

to the introduction and perpetuating of bigotry in the 

world, than the doctrines of the Chriſtian religion. lt | 


cauſed the ſpirit of intolerance to ſtrike a deep root ; 


and 1t has entailed that ſpirit upon many who have 

ſhaken off the director influence of its tenets. It is the | 
characteriſtic of this religion, to lay the utmoſt Rtreſy” 
upon faith. Its central doctrine is contained in this 


ſhort maxim, He that believeth, ſhall be ſaved ; and 


he that believeth not, ſhall be damned“. What it is, 
the belief of which is ſaving, the records of our re- 


 ligion have left open to controverſy; but the funda- 
mental nature of faith, is one of its moſt unqueſtionable 


leſſons. Faith is not only neceſſary to preſerve us 
from the pains of hell; it is alſo requiſite as a qualifi- 

cation for temporal bleflings. When any one applied | 
to Jeſus to be cured of any diſeaſe, he was firſt of all 


queſtioned reſpecting the implicitneſs of his faith; 


and, in Galilee, and other places, Chriſt wrought not 
many miracles, becauſe of their unbelief +. Never 


were curſes poured out in a more copious ſtream, or 
with a more ardent and unſparing zeal, than by the 


meek and holy Jeſus upon thoſe who oppoſed his pre. 


* Mark, Chap. XVI, ver. 16. 


| + Matthew, Chap, VIII,. ver. 13; Chap, IX, yer. 28, 29; 
Chap. XIII, ver. 58: Mark, Chap. V, ver. 36; Chap. IX. 
yer. 23; Chap. XI, ver. 237 24; John, Chap. XI, ver. 405 


Chap. XX, 19 


Eflay | 8, §. a 


* 


— 


tenſions . Thoſe ſhort and comprehenſive deſcrip- 
tion. beſtowed upon the refractory to the end of time ap- 
pears to be this, They have loved darkneſs, rather 
than light, becauſe their deeds are evil. 


There is a vulgar error cloſely connected with the 


ſabject of this eſſay, which on account of its exten- 
dye influence, deſerves to be noticed; I mean, the 
demerit of inconſiſtency, It 1s wonderful how great 


a ſpace this topic occupies in the debates of the Eng- 


lich parliament. The greateſt luminary of the preſent 
houſe of commons, Mr. Fox, will ſometimes occupy 
one half of a ſpeech upon the moſt intereſting queſtion, 
with a defence of his own conſiſtency. 

It 1s ſcarcely neceſſary to remark, that an argu- 


ment upon an intereſting queſtion, is always much de- 


graded, when it is ſuffered to involve with it a per- 
ſonal diſcuſſion. 


Of perſonal ieee that of conſiſtency i is one of 


the moſt frivolous. 
In conſiſteney is as unfortunate a teſt of a man's in- 


fin 1 as can be im: ag ined, 

if by inconiilteacy we anderftand ſome contradies 
tion between one branch of a man's creed and another, 
F 3 a defect. It proves that he 1 15 im- 


this is under 
perfect, WOE that ! iS diſhoneſt. 


But, if by inconft ale ncy we underſtand, that he does 
not believe now What he once believed, that his cha- 


racter is e and his conduct regulated by dif- 


* Take as an example; Matthew, "SG XXIII, vers Er 


7 Johns Chap, III, ver. 19. 
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| ferent e, this is ſcarcely any argument of pre. 
. ſent defect. Yet this is the ſort of inconſiſtency, the 


Charge of which is moſt Oy and vehemently re. 


pelled. 


It is obvious that the man, who, in adjuſting ac. 


counts with his own mind, 1s influenced as. to'the 
opinions he ſhall now receive, by the conſideration of 


what it was that he formerly believed, is fo far a vi. 


tiated character. He ought to be ready to receive the 
truth, however unlike | it may be to his former habits 
of thinking. 

But we are entitled to go further than this, and to 
affirm that inconſiſtency, in the ſenſe laſt explained, 
is glorious, inſtead of being ſhameful. Who is it that 


is likely, through Shakeſpear's ſeven ages of man, to] 


think always alike? The flave of prejudice, or the 
Naveof idleneſs. The active and independent mind, 
the genuine lover of and enquirer after truth, will 
inevitably paſs through certain revolutions of opinion, 

It may bealledged in behalf of thoſe who are eager 
in the vindication of the unalterableneſs of their opi⸗ 


nions and principles, that great ſtreſs is laid upon this 


point by the vulgar. 

But then on the other hand, it is to be remarked 
that, when great and illuſtrious characters lend their 
aid tothe prejudices of the vulgar, they add much to 
the vigour of prejudice, and are ſo far the enemies, 
not the friends, of the 1 improvement and hap pin of 
mankind. 


[4a 
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ESSAY X. 
OF POLITENESS. 
'S$EQRÞT, ©: 


OY been no unfrequent profeſſion among men of 
z bold temper, and who are ſmitten with a love for 
the ſublimer virtues, that * are enemies to polite- 
neſs. 


One of the 188 1 misfortunes incident to mo- 
nlity, as well as to a majority of ſciences, 2 . 
de ambiguity of words. | | 

By politeneſs many perſons underſtand artificial 
manners, the very purpoſe of which 1s to ſtand be- 
deen the feelings of the heart and the external be- 

taviour. The word immediately conjures up to their 
1 Wd a corrupt and vicious mode of ſociety, and they 
eonceive it to mean a ſet of rules, founded in no juſt 


eit 
5 reaſon, and oſtentatiouſſy practiſed by thoſe who, are 
23 amiliar with them, for no purpoſe more expreſſly, 


of tan to confound and keep at a diftance thoſe who, by 
the accident of their birth or fortune, are ignorant of 
mem. 
In this ſenſe no doubt politeneſs? 18 worthy of our de- 
leciſive cilapprobation, and in this ſenſe it is to be 
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beer etted that there 1s vaſtly too much politeneſs i in the 
world. 


tune among our contemporaries, than politeneſs. Yet, 


greater morality but that the ordinary and eſtabliſh 


| CEO | 
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r is a term that has met with a better for. 


if we have recourſe to their etymology, politeneſs is 


certainly not leſs appropriate and laudable. As it n 
deſcends to us from the Greek, its nature is preciſely . 
coincident ; as it comes to us through the medium of hc 
the Latin word, which ſignifies to poliſh, to make ho 
ſmooth, agreb:ble to the eye, and pleaſant to thei ©: 
touch, it is ſufficiently adapted to that circumſtance in {Ml tt 
morals which may admit of a ſubſtantial vindication. Wi © 
Morality, or the exerciſe of beneficence, conſiſts of ti: 
two principal parts, which may be denominated the n, 
gromer morality, and the leſs. Thoſe actions of ai for 
man's life, adapted to purpoſes of beneficence, which =: 
are fraught with energy, and cannot be practiſed but k. 
in an exalted temper of mind, belong to the greater tur 
morality ; ſuch as ſaving a fellow being from death, 1 
raiſing him from deep diſtreſs, conferring on hima brat 

' memorable advantage, or exerting one's ſelf for the bly 
ſervice of multitudes, There are other actions, in dow 
' which a man may conſult the tranſitory feelings of hi once 
neighbours, and to which we can ſeldom be prompted Pu! 
by a lofty ſpirit of ambition; actions which the hear eur 
can record, but which the ton gue is rarely competen lit 
to relate. Theſe belong to the leſſer morality. 10 to 
It ſhould ſeem as if our temper and the permanent Al 
character of our minds, ſhould be derived from th nf 
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ed career of our conduct, ſhould lee reference to the | 


lets. 1 | 7055 
No doubt a man of eminent endowments 1 ins 

tunate fituation may do no more good by the practice 

of the greater morality, than he can do miſchief by 


the negleCt of the leſs. But, even in him, the leſſer 


noralities, as they are practiſed or neglected, will 


produce important effects. The neglect of them, 
however illuſtrious may be the tenour of his life, and 
towever eminent his public ſervices, will refle& a 
ſhade of ambiguity upon his character. Thus au- 
thors, whoſe writings have been fraught with the 


ſeeds of general happineſs, but whoſe conduct towards 


their relatives or acquaintance has been attended with 
any glaring defect, have ſeldom obtained much credit 
for purity of principle. With the ordinary rate of 
mankind it is worſe : when they have parted with the 
kier moralities, they have nearly parted with every 


lung, 


brenches of morality, 1s that the leſs 15 of incompara- 


bly more frequent demand. We may riſe up and lie | 


down for weeks and months together, without being 
once called upon for the practice of any grand and em- 
pratical duty. But it will be ſtrange if a day paſs over 
dur heads, Without affording ſcope for the leſſer mo- 

alitics, They furniſh therefore the moſt obvious teſt 


4 to the habitual temper of our lives. 


— 


The great line of diflin&iion between theſe two 


Another important remark which flows from this 


congderation, is that the lefler moralities, however 
2 | 


: 2 


4 
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minute in their conſtituent particles, and howevel they Z 
may be paſſed over by the ſupereilious as unworthy 
regard, are of great importance in the eſtimate of hu. 


man happineſs. It is rarely that the opportunity oc- 
curs for a man to confer on me a ſtriking benefit. But, ge. 
every time that I meet him, he may demonſtrate bis no 
kindneſs, his ſympathy, and, by attentions almoſt too 
minute for calculation, add new vigour to the ſtream 

of complacence and philanthropy that circulates in my WW ind 
veins. | 

Hence it appears that the leſſer moralities are of :. ; 
moſt importance, where politeneſs is commonly leat ga 
thought of, in the boſom of family intercourſe, and 
where people have occaſion moſt conſtantly to aſſociate = 
together. If I ſee the father of a family perpetually d= 


* 
lm; 


exerting himſelf for what he deems to be their welfare, nag 
if he give the moſt unequivocal proofs of his attach to 2: 
ment, if he cannot hear of any miſchance happening {ry 
to them without agony, at the ſame time that he ill :1! t 
their deſpot and their terror, bu rſting out into all ede 
fury of paſſion, or preſerviag a ſour and painful mo dan i 
roſeneſs that checks all the kindly effuſions of their uche 
ſoul, I ſhall* regard this man as an abortion, and H «i: 
may reaſonably doubt whether, by his mode of pro ent: 
ceeding, he does not traverſe their welfare in more Galli 
reſpects than he promotes it. Iyto 
Rouſſeau has obſerved that man is by nature unamia]M disco. 
ble. There is uſually ſomething ambiguous 1 in the uf noft « 
of this term, nature. If he means that man, in tha bas « 
ſolitary ſtate of exiſtence in which he delights to deſi re li] 

" cribe him, and which he repreſents as the perfectioq fit al; 
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of a human being, has few of the ſocial affections, 
this cannot be diſputed. The ſavage ſtate, as it exiſts 
in ſome parts of Africa and America, is by no means 
deſtitute of affections. There are no where perhaps 
more affectionate fathers and huſbands. They love, 
as they hate, with | uncommon energy and fervour. 
Their attachment to their gueſts, their benefactors, 
and their friends, is ardent and unalterable. | 
If therefore they appear in any reſpect unamiable, it 
i; not becauſe they are more ſelfiſh, or have fewer af- 
ſecions, than the civiliſed nations of the world. It is 
inply becauſe their minds are not ſubtiliſed. It is 
becauſe their intellectual obſervation has not grown 
wrioas and microicopical, and they ſee things only in 
maiſes and in the groſs. None more ready than they 
o perform trying ſervices, to expoſe themſelves to the 
fury cf every element, to ſuffer all the privations and 
al the tortures of which our nature is ſuſceptible, for 
tie advantage of thoſe they love. In theſe cafes they 
can indentify thenifelves with the object of their at- 
achment. But they cannot do ſo in minuter and more 
ordinary matters. They have not analyſed the ele- 
nents of the human mind, and ſcrutiniſed its hiſtory. 
Galliver's Houyhnmn is a ſavage, who cries repeated- 
yto the unfortunate wanderer to go faſter, and never 
diſcovers his incapacity or his pain, till it is in the 
noſt expreſs manner repreſented to him. Certain per- 
ons calling themſelves pbilanthropiſts and patriots, 
we like the ſavages of which we treat, when they in- 
it almoſt excluſively upon the greater duties, and re- 
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Preſent the petty kindneſſes of human life as ſearce 


worthy the regard of a citizen and a man. 
Goldſmith has introduced his Vicar of Wakefield as 
remarking, that he had ever been a great lover of 
happy human faces. Such will Aways be the feeling 
of him, whoſe heart is ſtored with the genuine affec- 
tions of a man, and in whom cultivation has given in- 
ceſſant activity to philanthropy. How enviable is ory 
ſtate to whom every door that he frequents, 


Flies woe, and almoſt leaps from off its hinges, 


To give him entrance; 
While his approaches make „ little holiday, 
And every face is dreſs'd in ſmiles to meet him ! rowr, 


This is one of the great circumſtances diſtinguiſhing 
between the civiliſed and the ſavage ſtate ; the filent 
communication of the eye, the lively attention that 
marks every ſhade of gradation in another's pleaſure 
or pain, the nameleſs kindneſſzs that perſuade the re- 
ceiver more forcibly, or, at leaſt, more cordially, of 
the attachment of the performer, than great ſervices 
are ever enabled to do. | i 

Again; in civiliſed ſociety there is a mutual harmo- 
ny and correſpondence between the politeneſs of the 
active party, and the ſtate of ſenſation in the paſſive, 
In ſuch perſons particularly as have their minds ear! 
rouſed, whether accidentally, or by the judicious pro- 
ceeding of their inftitutor, and promiſe to be, io more 
than an ordinary degree, uſeful members of the com- 
monwealth, it is inconceivable how numerous and de- 
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cely licate are their ſenſations, and how exquiſite is their 
: feeling of pleaf ure or pain. The ſlighteſt circumſtan- 
Id as ces, imperceptible to a common eye, and ſcarcely ad- 
F of verted to by the agent, often produce an iudelible- 
ling impreſion. T) s ſomthing exceedingly deceitful 
Fec- in human nature in this reſpect. A ſhrinking ſenſibili- 
lin- ty will not feldom hide itſelf under an unaltered ex- 
19 terior. This is frequently illuſtrated in the education of 


children. If they are harſhly reproved, they diſdain 
perhaps to lament, they are too proud to change a 
muſcle, and we inwardly grieve for their impenetrable 
| hardneſs, while their ſoul is ſecretly torn with conflict- 
ing, not ſeldom with dignified, emotions. | 

Nor is this ſenſibility by any means confined to 


3 perſons of extraordinary talents. The worm that we 
hat trample upon, writhes beneath our foot, and is ago- 
ure niſed, though in ſilence. It is a trite obſervation that 
re. one perſon ſhall leſs humble his ſuitor by a refaſal, 


of than another by compliance; ſo great is the 1 importance 
W that attaches itſelf to things apparently trivial. That 
man knows little of haman nature, and is either en- 
dued with a very ſmall portion of ſenſibility, or is ſel- 
dom in the habit of putting himſelf in the place of 
another; who is not forward in the practice of minute 
attentions. When a modeſt and unaſſured perſon 
enters a room, he is anxious about his geſtures, and 
feels the diſpoſition of every limb and feature as a fort 
of weight upon his mind. A ſupercilious look, a 
dubious ſmile, an unceremonious accolt, from one of 
the company pierces him to the ſoul, On the contra- 

Li 2 | ; 
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270 | | Of Politendſe Part ir. 
ry, at how cheap a rate may he be encouraged ws] 
made happy! What kind-hearted man would refuſe 
to procure eaſe for him at ſo ſmall an expence? | 
Perhaps the fort of ſenũbility here deſcribed is to be 
regarded as a defect. Perhaps upon a nice adjuſt- 
ment of the value of other men's good opinion on the 
one hand, and of independence on the other, we ſhall 


find that he ought to have been more firm and intrepid, 


But a judicious moraliſt will not be abrupt in the ſup- 
preſſion of ſenſibility. The form may be wrong, but 
the ſubſtance ought to remain, In a word, Wherever 
civiliſation exiſts ſenſibility will be its attendant ; a 
ſenſibility, which cannot be . without much 
kindneſs, nor without a kindneſs of that condeſcend- 


ing nature, that conſiders the whole chain of our feel- 


ings, and is deſirous, out of petty materials, to compoſe 
the ſum of our happineſs. 


Politeneſs is not preciſely that ſcheme and ſyſtem of 


behaviour which can only be learned 1 in the faſhionable 


world. There are many things in the ſyſtem of the 
faſhionable world, that are practiſed, not to en- 
courage but depreſs, not to produce happineſs but 
mortification. Theſe, by whatever name they are 


called, are the reverſe of genuine politeneſs; and are 
accordingly commonly known by the denomination of 


rudeneſs, a word of exactly oppoſite application. 
Much true politeneſs may often be found in a cottage. 


It cannot however conſpicuouſly exiſt, but in a mind, 
- itſelf unembarraſſed, and at liberty to attend to the 
feelings of others; and it is diſtinguiſhed by an open 


ay 
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E X. Fo 2. ! Of Politeneſs. — m 
ingenuouſneſs of countenance, and an eaſy and flowing 
manner. It is therefore neceſſarily graceful, It! may 
undoubtedly beſt be learned in the ſociety of the unem- 
brrafſed, the eaſy and the graceful. It is moſt likely to 
exif among thoſe perſons who, delivered from the im- 
portanate preſſure of the firſt wants of our nature, 
have leiſure to attend to the delicate and evaneſcent | 
touches of the ſoul. | 
Politeneſs has been ſaid to be the growth T; courts, 
ind a manner frank, abrupt and auſtere, to be conge- 
mal to a republic. If this aſſertion be true, it is a 
matter worthy of regret, and it will behove us to put 
it in the ſcale as a defect, to be weighed againft the 
dvantages that will reſult from a more equal and inde- 
pendent condition of mankind. It is however proba- 
e Wl bly founded in miſtake, Tt does not ſeem reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that the abolition of ſervility ſhould be the 
F diminution of kindneſs ; and it has already been ob- 
je red that, where the powers of intellect are ſrennoſly 
cultivated, ſenſibility will be their attendant. But, in 
proportion to the acuteneſs of any man's feelings, wilt 
be, in a majority of caſes, his attention and deference 
0 the feelings of others. N 7 
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he AREMARK not unfrequently heard from the 
en feed enemies of politeneſs, is, I diſlike ſuch a 


272 Of and | 4 Par If, 
bn; why ſhould I be at any pains to conceal}; it? 
Is is not right that the judgment of mankind reſpect. Wl | 
ing the character of individuals, ſhould be divulged? WM : 
I wiſh to be underſtood. 1 feel in myſelf no vocation 0 
to be a hypocrite. p 
Are the perſons who hold this E whally! a 
unacquainted with the fallibility of human judgment? I 
Be it obſerved, that they are uſually, of all their WM 
| ſpecies, the moſt capricious, the moſt haſty in their 
Judgments, and dogmatical in their deciſions, Sober 1 
and thinking men, are fearful of being miſled ina © 
ſubje& ſo complex and involved as the ſtudy of cha- = 
racters; and have no pleaſure in delivering their ſenti- l. 
ments in this matter, with rapidity of deciſion, and 
in a peremptory tone. They are wary and anxious in Wl H. 
| forming an opinion ; and ſcepticiſm in enquiry, iss. 
eminently calculated to inſpire gentleneſs not imbe-W ve 
cility, of delivery and behaviour. Perſons who arne 
ſo ungracioully. eager to condemn a character, for the b 
| firſt diſpleaſing appearance, for the mereſt trifle, fu e 
any thing or for nothing, while they pretend to be ie. 
doing homage at the ſhrine of ſincerity, will generally] ber. 
be found to be merely gratifying their own peeviſl-WI bar: 
neſs and the undue acrimony of their temper. and 
They do not recolle& that the greater part of hu; nn 
man virtue conſiſts in ſelf. government, and a reſolute e. 
counteraction of improper propenſities. When I chef |: - 
in myſelf an unmanly and inordinate lamentation for frig! 
the loſs of a friend, which, being indulged, If lama a. 
man of ſenſibility, would perhaps deſtroy me, who i 
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there that will charge me with ſrevatieation in this ; 
procceding? When I refuſe to vent the feeling of 


bodily anguiſh in piercing cries, as the firſt impulſe 
would prompt me to do, I am not therefore a hypo- 
cite. In the ſame manner, if I refuſe to treat any 
perſon with pointed contempt for every petty diſlike, 
and prefer the keeping my mind always free for the 
outs of new and oppolite 1 this is no 
breach of ſincerity. 
This argument w ill appear in a ill ſtronger light, 
i: we act upon the great rule of morality, and put 
ourſelves in the place of the individual concerned. On 
my part, ſuppoſe, I am eager toconform to a miſtaken 
law of ſincerity, but in reality moft probably am chief- 
ly prompted by an unjuſt and imperioys diſpoſition. 
How 1s it with my neighbour, whom I am forward to £ 
convines of the ſmall degree he occupies in my eſ- 
tem ? He is placed in the moſt undeſirable predica- 
nent. Ile muſt either defend himſelf from my aſſault, 
by harbouring that unfavorrable opinion of me, which 
eatly degenerates into hate; or he muſt fink, unre-. 
liered, beneath one of the moſt humiliating and ſoul- 
harrowing feelings incident to our nature; that of 
laring brought home, at once to his underſtanding 
and his ſenſes, the ill opinion and unfriendly ſenti- 
ment of a being of his own ſpecies, How lightly and . 
tkoughtlefsly is this deſolation frequently inflicted? 
| tuis, nothing can aggravate, but the 
id and miſerable pretence of the offender, that 
What he did was the dictate of virtue, | 
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A man conduRs himſelf Jn a manner i} diſapprove, 


I inſtantly expreſs my contempt towards him, per. 


ſonally, and in the nioſt unqualified terms. Who made 
me a judge over him? From what ſource did J deriye 


my patent of infallibility? He was more concerned in 


the event, and poſſibly conſidered the ſubject more 
maturely and patiently than I have conſidered it, 
Toleration, and freedom of opinion, are ſcarcely 
worth accepting, if, when my neighbour differs from 


me, I do not indeed burn him, but I take every oc- | 


caſion to inſult him. There could be no freedom of 
opinion, if every one conducted himſelf thus. Tole. 


ration in its full import, requires, not only that there 
ſhall be no laws to reftrain opinion, but that forbear- 


ance and liberality ihall be moulded into the manners 
of the community. 
Suppoſing it certain that the man I cenſure i is a per- 


ſon of depraved character, is this the way to amend 


him? Is there no conduct that offers itſelf, but that of 
puniſhment ? How often does the loud cenſure, and 


the © flow-movirig finger of {corn *,” drive a man to 


deſpair, who might have been amended, perhaps 


rendered the ornament of his ſ pecies ? I ought to re- 


claim my brother with kindneſs and love, not to have 


recourſe to meaſures of inſolence and contumely. 


This will be fill more evident, if we admit the doc- 


trine of a moral neceſſity, and believe that there is an 


uniform and conſtant conjunction between motives and 
actions. Upon this hypotheſis, the man who ads 
improperly, has a certain train of reaſoning on the 
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ubject by which his mind 1s reconciled to the devia- 
ton. Fs underflanding 3 15 impoſed on ; there is a 
cloud of ſophiſtry which reſts upon it. How ſhall this 
je diſperſed ? In what manner ſhall truth be inſtilled 
into his mind? Certainly, with the diſpaſſionateneſs ; 
of argument, and that conciliation of manners which 
hall bet win on his patience. Who ever thought of 
alightening his pupil in the truths of geometry, by 
tranſports of rage, or by the cool and biting ſarcaſms 
ofcontempt ? If I perceive my neighbour miſtaking 
in ſome important queſtion, I may pity him: a mad- 
mn only would be filled with the bitterneſs of per- 
ſonal reſentment. | 

There is a remark ſufficiently memorable which may 
be deduced from the preceding obſervations. How 
far is it compatible with benevolence, that I ſhould 
ſpeak of a man's character, when he is abſent, and pre- 
ſent, in the ſame terms? In anſwering this queſtion it 
my be premiſed that fincerity is a matter of inferior 
conſideration to benevolence. 81 incerity is only a 


Ineans, and is valuable ſo far as it anſwers the pur- 5 


ples of benevolence; benevolence is ſubſtantive *. 
Perhaps, in the nature of things, there is no con- 
tariety, as to the common intercourſes of life, be- 


What is here ſaid of fincerity, is equally true of tem- 
perance, activity, perſeverance, and every other quality or 
labit that tends to promote our own happineſs, or the happi- 
teſs of others. They are merely ſabordinate and miniſterial 
b this great purpoſe. Sincerity is one of theſe habits; but, 
liough to benevolence it is only miniſterial, it is probably 
atitled to the very firſt place among its miniſters, 
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| tween. the ſpecies of ſincerity hers ſoken of, and 
benevolence. A wiſe man would ſpeak of the quali. 
ties of his neighbour as he found them; nothing 
extenuate, nor ſet down aught in malice *.“ He 
would not, even in his neighbour's abſence, indulge 
in ſarcaſtic remarks at his expence, he would not 
| exaggerate his errors; he would not ſpeak of them 
With anger and invective. On the other hand, hi 
. neighbour, if reaſonable, would bear to be told of 


his errors, in plain terms without ſoftening or cit. b 
cumlocution. So that the language to be uſed, when Ml * 
1 ſpoke to him if preſent, or of him if abſent, might WM * 
be reduced to one common ſtandard. = 
Great inconveniences ariſe from the prevailing prac- « 

| tice of inſincerity in this reſpect. Its appearances have f 
not failed to be ſeized by the writers of comedy, 282 ta 
rich fund of humour; and, with a little exaggeration th 
y 


upon the common modes, nothing can be more ir- 
reſiſtibly ludicrous. The variation of tone that a man iſ ©" 
aſſumes, when the perſon of whom he was talking Wl 5 
unexpeRedly makes his entrance, certainly places the 
ſpeaker in a pitiful point of view. Yet this inſincerity Wl be 
is in agreater or leſs degree univerſal ; and, if we ce. 
caſionally meet with a man who, detected in the fat, 
repeats the ſame harſh language to the perſon upon his 
entrance, it may be doubted whether this proceeding ne 


is not rather dictated to him by the ſudden irritation wh 
of his pride, than Ty wo ſhade or modification 0 WY 
benevolence. | wh 

vul 


From hence it has grown into a e receirec vu! 
rule of civiliſed life, that converſation is not to be ft 


*Shakeſpear. 


* 


peated, particularly, to the perſons who may happen 
to be the ſubject of it. This rule appears at firſt fight 
to be a very ſtrange one. Every man ſeems to have a 
joſt. right to know what his neighbours think, or, to 
uſe a more appropriate phraſe, how they feel, reſ- 
> beading him; and certainly no information can be 


a more intereſting. The judgment of his neighbours, 
"WF i; ne glaſs in which he ſhould view himſelf ; by this 
2 mirror he ſhould dreſs his mind, and remove his de- 
* fets, Not that he ſhould implicitly conform himſelf 
Fe to their judgment; but that, by comparing their 


opinions with each other and with his own, he will 
beſt arrive at the truth. Ignorance in this reſpect 
corrupts the very vitals of human intercourſe. A man 
frequently does not know what is the opinion enter- 
tained of him by his moſt familiar companion; he is 
the object of his daily ridicule, and does not ſuſpect it. 
Yetthe knowledge of this opinion is of high import- 
ance, both for correction and confidence. Many men 
go out of the world, profoundly unacquainted with 
the unanimous ſentiment of all their ani reſ- 
pecting them. | 
The rule however, that converſion is not indif 
criminately to be repeated, has ſomething which may 
be offered in its behalf. If from knowing what all 
men ſaid of him in his abſence, a perſon could learn 
what they thought of him, it were much to be wiſhed 
he ſhould know it, and that man would be a poltroon 
who would ſhrink from the having his remarks di- 
rulged. But there are ſo many things ſaid from the 
| Aa 


. 
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mere wantonneſs of the moment, or from a 4 to 
comply with the tone of the company; ſo many from 
the impulſe of paſſion, or the defire to be brilliant; ſo 
many idle exaggerations which the heart, in a moment 
of ſobriety, would diſavow; that frequently the per. 
ſon concerned would learn any thing ſooner than the 
opinion entertained of him, and torment himſelf, as 
injuries of the deepeſt dye, with things, injudiciou; 
perhaps and cenſurable, but which were 5 mere 
ſallies of thoughtleſs levity. 


It has been already ſeen that, were we in a ſtate of 


ſufficient improvement, the moſt perfect fincerity in 


our language reſpecting the characters of men, would | 


be practicable, It is not at preſent however to be ex- 
pected, whether we conſider it as it relates to the 

ſpeaker, or to the perſon who, in his abſence, hap: 
pens to be the ſubject of diſcourſe. 

It has ſometimes been laid down as a rule, that we 

ought never to ſpeak ill of a perſon in his abſence, 


But this is ridiculous. Characters, in order to be 
ſufficiently underſtood, ought pertinaciouſly to be dil | 


cuſſed. There is no duty more clear and unqueſtiora- 


ble, than that I ought to endeavour to enlighten my 


neighbour reſpecting the character of another, and to 


guard him agaiat the ill effect of his vices and infirmi- 


ties. The error therefore does not lie in * ſpeaking 
ill of a perſon i in his abſence. 


There is ſcarcely any ſpeaker ſo careful of his 


words, as never to indulge in wanton ſallies, in del- 
canting on the infirmities of another. There is ſcarce- 
ly any re. ker who, in ſuch caſts, does not occafionally 
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indulge in invective, and deſcribe the vices of ano- 


ther with that anger and unkindneſs, which an exalted 
humanity would teach him to regard as an inſult. 


Theſe ſallies and this invective are cenſurable in what- 


erer way they are conſidered; but they not ſeldom 
change their character and become atrocious, when 
related to the perſon who is the ſubject of them. 
Again; as the ſpeaker is frail and imperfect, ſo alſo 
i the perſon whole errors are the ſubject of diſcourſe. 


There are few men at preſent who can endure to have 


their errors detailed to them ina plain and unvarniſhed 
manner. Yet it is my duty, fo far as opportunity 
ſerves to acquaint them with their errors. The me- 
dium I ſhall obſerve, will be to endeavour by every 
obvious method to render my tale palatable to them; 
and particularly toaccompany it with proofs of f kind- 
neſs, which probably I little thought of when I ſpoke 
of their faults in their abſence. Though the ſubject 
be the ſame, my ſtyle of treating it will therefore be 
conſiderably different. | 

From theſe obſervations, 1 that politeneſs, 


properly conſidered, is no enemy to admonition. 


There is indeed a weak and half. witted hamanity, 
that refutes to incur the pollibility of inflicting pain 
upon its neighbour, where it can be avoided ; and 
would rather allow him to incur the moſt ſerious in- 
convenience, than rift the appearing to his recollec- 
lon an ungracious monitor, But it is the office of 
rirtue, to view pleaſure and pain in a more compre- 
he:five way, and to prefer for another, as for one's 
ſelf, the leſs evil tothe greater. True politeneſs is a 
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= branch of virtue ; and the corner-ſtone upon which it 

IE | reſts, is, in the minuter and continually recurring in. * 

3 cidents of human life, to ſeek to ſecure to its neigh. [ 

4 bour the greateſt ſum of pleaſurable ſenſation, with d. 
. the leaſt balance of painful. „ 

| Why is admonition ſo frequently unpalatable? Not et 

wy ſo much, as lord Shafteſbury has well obſerved “, be- be 

1 1 cauſe few people know how to take advice, as becauſe 4 

1 ſtill fewer know how to give it. The monitor uſually WH "* 

wu ; aſſumes the tone of a maſter, At this ufurpation hu- 4 

3 man independence reaſonably ſparns. The counte- E 

Ih nance compoſed to unuſual gravity, and a peculiar 1 

ſolemnity of voice fitted to the occaſion, eannot fail to * 

alarm and revolt every man of an ingenuous temper, 4 

Why this parade, this triumphal entry as if 1 into a con- 

quered province? Why treat a moral or a pradical| 20 

truth, in a way ſo different from truths of any other ei. 

kind? There is a difference of opinion between me | | 

and the perſon whoſe conduct I apprehend to be im- ne. 

prudent or erroneous, Why not difcuſs this difference 10. 

upon equal terms? Why not ſuppoſe that I may be WM ba 

ignorant of a part of the queſtion ? Why not, as ist 

reaſonable, offer what occurs to me, rather as a hint dh 

for enquiry, than as a deciſion emanating from an no 

oracle of truth! Why not truſt rather to the reaſonof on 

the caſe, than to the arts or the paſſion with which! oe 

may inforce it? | 1 N 

«© But I wiſh to leave a ſerious impreſſion.” Ant ow 

ſo ignorant as to ſu ppoſe that a large, ſober and bland "| 

fee! 


: * Characceriſtics, Vol. I, Eſſay III. 
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view of the ſubject, will not produce this effect? Do 


imagine that a greater impreſſion ought to be wo 
duced, than can thus be produced? 


It may further be objected, I am perfeRtly ſure 


of the grounds upon which I proceed; why ſhould 1 


be expected to play the hypocrite, and pretend to be 
uncertain?” To this it can only be anſwered, It ought 


not to be expected from you, ſince you ſhow yourſelf 
thus ignorant of the firſt principles of morality and 


reaſon, The firſt principle of reaſon, and that which 


ought particularly to modify my practical judgments, 
b, that I ſhould diſtruſt myſelf and the completeneſs 


of my information, both in point of argument and. 


fact. 


It is ſcarcely neceſſary i in this place toenter a caveat 
zzainſt miſapprehenſion, under the form of an eulo- 


zium upon the virtue of ſincerity. Without habits of 


entire, unqualified ſincerity, the human character can 


never be raiſed to its true eminence, It gives what. 


nothing elſe can ſo effectually give, an aſſured, unem- 


barraſſed and ingenuous manner. It is the true proge- 


nitor of contentment, and of the complacency with 


Which a virtuous man ſhould be able to advert to his: 
nodes of proceeding. Inſincerity corrups and empoi- 


ſons the ſoul of the actor, and i is of perniciousexample- | 


wevery ſpectator. 


Yet ſincerity ought not to be practiſed ſolely for its: 
dyn ſake, The man who thinks only how to preſerve: 
lis ſincerity, is a glaringly imperfect character. He 


els not for the ſuffering, and ſympathiſes not in the 


liverance of others, but is actuated ſolely by a 
442 
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282 85 Of Politeneſs. | Part II. 
_ ſelfiſh and cold-hearted pride. He cares not whom he 
| inſults, nor whom he injures, There is nothing againf 
which it behoves a well-intentioned man to be more 


upon his guard, than the miſtaking a part for the whole, 
or the ſubſtituting a branch of the tree of a 


for the root from which it is derived. { 

Politeneſs however, as has abundantly appeared, is, 
in its genuine ſenſe, ſeldom or never at variance with a 
ſincerity. Sincerity in its principle, is nearer, and g 
in more direct communication with, the root of virtue, i 
utility, than politeneſs can ever be. The original pur. ir 
pole of ſincerity, without which it is no more than 0 

idle rant and myſticiſm, is to provide for the cardinal 

intereſts of a human being, the great ſtamina of his WM 2. 
happineſs. The purpoſe of politeneſs is of a humbler by 
nature. It follows in the ſame direction, like a gleaner ky 


in a corn- field, and picks up and huſbands thoſe ſmaller ab 
and ſcattered ears of happineſs, which the pride of Tin 
Stoiciſm, like the pride of wealth, condeſcended not ſte 
to . 5 a 


Cr IE: 
OF LEARNING, 


I. we examine with a curious and attentive eye thoſe 
individuals who may be ſaid to have in any degree ex- 
erted themſelves for the improvement of their in- 


| 


} 


Ob 


je 
x 
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tellectual faculties, we ſhall find ourſelves eaſily able 


to diſtinguiſh thoſe who are uſually denominated the 
ſelfl educated, from every other deſcription of mentally 


induſtrious perſons. 

By the ſelf-educated in this place I would under- 
ſtand, not merely thoſe who have not paſſed through 
the regular forms of a liberal education ; I include, in 
addition to this, the notion of their not having enga- 


ged i in any methodical and perſevering courſe of read- 
ing, but devoted themſelves rather to the labour of 


inveſtigating their own thoughts, than the thoughts 


of others. 7 
Theſe perſons are well worthy of the inge 


and careful obſervation of men who are deſirous of em- 


bracing every means of adding to their own ſtock of 
knowledge. There is a ſtriking independence of mind 
about them. There 1s a ſort of audaciouſneſs of think- 

ing, that has a moſt happy tendency to counteract that 


ſtationarineſs and ſacredneſs of opinion which is too 
apt to inſinuate itſelf among mankind. New thoughts, 


daring opinions, intrepid enquiries, are thus ſet afloat, 
upon which more diſciplined minds would perhaps 
There is frequently a happi- 
"neſs in their reflections, that Aaſkes light and convic- 


ſcarcely have ventured. 


tion upon us at once. 
Yet ſuch perſons are often wholly, perhaps aw 


very conſiderably, deficient in the art of reaſoning, 
There is no ſufficient arrangement in their arguments, 


or lucidneſs in their order. Often they aſſign, reaſons 
wholly foreign to the queſtion ; often they omit in 
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284 . Of Learning. 1 Part 11 
ſilence, ſteps the moſt material to their demonſtration, 


and which none but the acuteſt auditor can ſupply; 
and this, not becauſe they forgot them, but becauſe 


they never at any time occured to their minds, They 
ſtrain words and phraſes in ſo novel a manner as alto- 


gether to calumniate their meaning, and their diſcourſe 
muſt be tranſlated into the vernacular tongue, before 


We can fairly make trial of its merits. Their ideas, 


if I may be allowed the expreſſion, are ſo Pindarical | 
and unmethodiſed, that our chief wonder 1s at the 
felicity and wiſdom which mixes itſelf among them, 


They furniſh however rather materials of thinking, 


than proofs of the truth or falſhood of any propoſition; 


and, if we adopt any of their aſſertions, we are often 


_ obliged to reject their imaginary demonſtrations, and 


invent demonſtrations of our own altogether different, 

In the mean time this is the favourable fide of the 
picture. Many of the ſelf-educated ſtudy themſelves I 
into a ſort of inſanity. They are not only incoherent 
in their thoughts, and wild in their language: often 


they adopt opinions the moſt unequivocally viſionary, 


and talk a language, not merely unintelligible to 
others, but which is put togetherin ſo fantaſtic and 
myſtical a way, that it is impoſible it ſhould be the 


_ repreſentative of wiſdom in themſelves. 


There is another feature peculiarly characteriſtical of 


the ſelf-educated. Reflecting men of a different det- | 


cription, are frequently ſceptical in their opinions. 
They have ſo carefully entered into the yery ſouls of 
the authors they read, and ſo minutely followed out the 


—= @OCO' ws. 
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whole train of their reaſonings, as to enable them 
to do full juſtice to an antagoniſt's argument. But 
this to a ſelf-educated man is impoſſible. He has 
therefore no doubts. If he is tolerant, it is leſs in 
conſequence of feeling the weakneſs of human under- 
landing and the inevitable varieties of human opinion, 
than through the medium of an abſtract ſpeculation, 

or a generous conſciouſneſs, leaning to the ſide of 
toleration. It will be ftrange if, ſo far as relates to 
converſation and the ordinary intercourſe of human 
life, he be not frequently betrayed into intolerance. It 
will be trange, if he do not prove in many inſtances, 
inpatient of contradiction, and inurbane and ungener- 
us in his cenſures of thoſe by whom he is oppoſed. 

It is too common a feature with all diſputants, that 
they think only of their own arguments, and liften, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, only to themſelves. 
[tis not their purpoſe to try whether they may not 
themſelves be convicted of error; they are merely 
intent upon convincing and changing the mind of 
the perſon who differ from them. This, which is too 
frequent a fault with all men, is peculiarly incident to 
the ſelf-educated. The generality of men of talent and 
teflection, were taught firit by liſtening to other men's | 
ideas, and ſtudying other men's writings. The wild 
neſs of their nature, and the ſtubbornneſs of their 
minds, have by long practice been broken in to a ca- 
pacity of candid attention. If I talk to ſuch men, Ido 
not talk in vain. But, if I talk to a ſelf-educated man, 
it too often happens that I am talking to the air. He 
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has no ſuſpi picion that I may poſſibly bei in the right; and 
therefore no curioſity to know what is capable of being 
| alleged i in favour of my opinion. A truly ludicrous 
ſpectacle would be to ſee two ſuch men talking together, 
each hearing himſelf only, and each, however he may 
cover it with an exterior politeneſs, deaf to the e preten. 
ſions of his antagoniſt. 

From this deſcription of a ſelf-educated man it may 
ſafely be inferred, that I ought to with any young per. 
ſon in whoſe future eminence I intereſt myſelf, rather 
occaſionally to aſſociate with individuals of this del. 
cription, than to be one of their body himſelf. 

It ought however to be remarked that, whatever 
rank the ſelf-educated man may hold among perſons 
who have exerted themſelves for the improvement of 
their intellectual faculties, he will always, if judici- 
ous and able, be regarded by the diſcerning with 
peculiar reſpect, inaſmuch as there has been mach! 
more of voluntary in his acquiſitions, than can well 
have fallen to the ſhare of thoſe who have enjoyed 
every advantage of inſtitution and feicntifical Incite: 
ment. 

There is a kind of declamation very generally afloat I 
in the world, which, if it could be taken as juſt and 
well founded, would prove that the ſelf- educated, 
ſtead of labouring under the important diſadvantages 
here enumerated, were the moſt fortunate of men, and 
| thoſe upon whom the hopes of their ſpecies, whether | 
for inſtruction or delight, ſhould principally be fixed. 

How much eloquent invective has been ſpent in 
holding up to ridicule the generation of book- worms! 
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We have beer told, that a perſevering habit of read- 
ing, kills the imagination, and narrows the under- 
landing ; that it overloads the intelle& with the notions - 
of others and prevents its digeſting them, and, by a 
fill ſtronger reaſon, prevents it from unfolding its 
native powers; that the man who would be original 
and impreſſive, muſt meditate rather than hear, and 
walk rather than read. He that devotes himſelf to a 
nethodical proſecution of his ſtudies, 1s perhaps al- 
oed ſome praiſe for his induſtry and good intention 
bat it is at the ſame time inſinuated, that the only re- 
ſultto be expected from ſuch ill- placed induſtry, is a 
yentiful harveſt of laborious dulneſs. 

[tis no wonder that this ſort of declamation has been- 
generally popular. It favours one of the moſt fun- 
mental paſſions of the human mind, our indolence. 
To acquaint ourſelves profoundly with what other 
nen have thought in different ages of the world, is an 
uduous taſk ; the aſcent of the hill of knowledge i 18 f 
lep, and it demands the moſt unalterable reſolution 
u be able to conquer it. But this declamation pre- 
knts to us every diſcouragement, and ſevers all the 
teryes of the ſoul. He that is infected by it, no lon- 


" fer, © pirds up the loins of his mind * ;?* but ſurren- 
n . : Its 
4 (ers his days to unenterpriſing indulgence. Its effect 


blike that of a certain religious creed, which, diſ- 
bes timing the connection between motives and action, 


d 2 | R ö —. 
and Mad between one action and another, inſtructs, its 
5 aries to wait, with pious reſignation, for the influx 
Red. | 


t in | * 1 Peter, Chap. I, ver, 13. 
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| of a ſupernatural ſtrength which is to ſuperſede the 
benefit of our vigilance and exertions. | 
Nothing however can be more ill founded than this 
imputed hoſtility between learning and genius. If it 
were true, it is among ſavages only that we ougnt to 
ſeek for the genuine expanſion of the human mind. 
They are, of all their kind, the moſt undebauched by 2 
learning, and the leaſt broken in upon by any regular | 
| habits of attention. In civiliſed ſociety, and eſpe. 
cially among that claſs in civilifed ſociety who pay any 


attention to intellectual purſuits, thoſe. who have the WM * 
greateſt antipathy to books, are yet modified in 3 
thouſand ways by the actual fate of literature. They ba 
converſe with men who read, though they diſdain u m 
read themſelves. A ſagacious obſerver might infer his 
beforehand, in its principal outlines, what a ſelf. edu fee 
cated man could do, from a previous knowledge ol tic: 
the degree of improvement exiſting in the country hel im; 
inhabited. Man in ſociety is variouſly influenced ede 
the characters of his fellow men; he is an imitativ} dir 
animal, and, like the camelion, owes the colour h. ] 
aſſumes, to the colour of the ſurrounding objects. buf thir 
if men the moſt auſterely and cynically independeni ii care 
this reſpect, mutt be ſo deeply affected by literatuſ i don 
and books at ſecond hand, it were ſurely better to ore. 
at once to the fountain head, and drink of the ſpe ly w 
in all its purity. | | atro 
The opinion here combated, ſeems to have orig ve 
nated in the moſt profound ignorance of the intel Ven. 


tual nature of man. Man taken by himſef is nothing 
In the firſt portion of his life, he is more ignorant al 


rig | 
led 
hind 
t al 
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worthleſs than the beaſts. For all that he has, he is 
ndebred to colliſion. His mother and his nurſe 
waken his mind from its primeval ſleep. They im- 
hue it in various reſpects with ſubtlety and diſcrimi- 


ration. They unfold the underſtanding, and rouſe in 
tra the whole catalogue of tae paſſions. _ 


The remaining ſections of the hiſtory of man, are 
like the firſt. He proceeds forward, as he com- 
menced. All his improvements have Communication. 
for their ſource. | T 

Why are men not always ſavages ? Becauſe they 
build upon one another's ſtructures. Fecauſe ** one 
man labours, and other men enter into the fruits of 
his labour “.“ It is thus that the ſpecies collectively 
ſeems formed to advance, and one generation, caſual- 
ties and extraordinary revolations being excepted, to 
improve upon the attainments of another. The ſelf- 
educated man ſeems to propoſe, as far as poſſible, to 
diveſt himſelf of this fundamental 2dvantage. 

If | would do well in any art or ſcience, I mould 
think nothing could be more neceflary for me, than 
carefully to enquire in the firſt inftance what had been 
done already. [ ſhould otherwiſe moſt likely only write 
over again in a worſe manner, what had been repeated- | 
ly written before I was born. It would be the meRt- 
atrocious abſurdity to affirm, that books- may be of 5 
uſe to other men, but not to an author. He of all men ; 
wants them moſt. If on the other nd they be Wich- 
out utility, for what reaſon is h e an author? 


| john, Clap. IV, ver. 28. 3 vi 
* = 
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The principle of all judgment and with, is compa- 
riſon. A man of the ſoundeſt texture of mind, would 


neceſſarily admire the weakeſt imitations, if he had 


ſeen no better. If I would be a painter, ought to 
look, with attentive reſearch, into the works of An. 
gelo, and Titian, and Rubens, and Raffaele. If | 


would be an hiſtorian, I ought to have obſerved the 


manner of Herodotus, and Thucydides, and Tacitus, 
and Livy, or of other eminent hiſtorians. If I would 


be a writer of tragedies, I ſhall do well to examine the 
labours of Sophocles, and Shakeſpear, and Otway, 
and Racine. Theſe men undoubtedly profited by the 
ſucceſs and miſcarriages of their predeceſſors. 


The doctrine that firſt brought this mode of cabins | 
tion into diſrepute, was that which affirmed genius to | 


be a kind of inſpiration, a ſupererogatory and prodi- 


gious gift of heaven, and not produced in the ordi- 


nary train of cauſes and- effects. 
likely to meet with reſpectable ſupport in the preſent 
age. Natural philoſophy has baniſhed prodigies from 
the material world; and the prodigies of the intellec- 


tual world muſt inevitably follow, It will now proba- 


bly be admitted, that all knowledge makes its approach 
through the ſenſes, and that, if we find any intellectual 
faculties peculiarly ſubtiliſed and animated, it muſt 


have been through the medium of various concurring | 


circumſtances, and by the operation of innumerable 
ſucceſſive incitements. 


The idea, that cultivation and induſtry are effential 
to excellence, ſeems now to be more generally admitted 


in the art of painting, than in many of the arts of writ- 


This doctrine is not | 


Eſſa) 


equa 
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ing. But the ſame reaſons ald ſhow that it was 
equally true of the one as of the other. | 
t is extraordinary that any man ſhould have ſuppol- 
ed attention inimical to excellence. What a protracted 
train of unintermitted attention does conſiderable ex- 


cellence demand? It is the buſineſs of the man Who 5 


would exhibit i it, to produce ſomething new, to ſtate 
what he has to ſay in a manner better than it has yet 
been ſtated, to hold forth ſome view of his ſubject that 
| never vet occurred to any of his predeceifors, to de- 
ver what ſhall arreſt the attention of a numerous por- 
tian of mankind and fix their attention. Surely this is 
as ſportfal taſk. It is a burthen fit for the ſhoulders 
of Atlas, = | 

{if would write a poem, a play, or any other work 
of ion, how numerous are the points I have to con- 
fider ? How judiciouſly muſt I ſelect the topic 1 


i treat? How carefully mult I reflect upon the 


quid ferre recufent, 
Pu va eantwumeri *g. EE. 


What a comprehenſive view muſt I take of my (objec? 
How accurately ought I to perceive the parts, or 
branches, as they extend themſelves from the trunk, 
eich conſtituting a well arranged and beautiful whole 
of itſelf, yet each depending, for its exiſtence and its 
form, upon the root by which the entire maſs is ſuſ- 
ined 2 From how many ſciences W. my nnen, 


What ſuits my Genius; what my Rronghh can bear. 
FRANCIS». 
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tions to be drawn ? There is ſcarcely any one branch 


of knowledge, however apparently remote, from i 


which my work might not be improved, and my ig. Pg 
norance of which will not be apparent to a diſcerning oh 
eye. Laſtly, ſtyle is a circumſtance without which, oy 
except in extraordinary caſes, no work can expett "” 
any permanent ſucceſs. How carefully ought this to Wl ipe 
be refined and elaborated ? Not ſo much elaborated by | ws 
any effort to be exerted at the moment, as by a long mg 
train of previous conſiderations, which have familia "OY 
riſed to the mind beauties the moſt uncommon and ex- iſ 
quiſite. What a conions maſs of knowledge, pre- for 
'vioully accumulated, do all theſe particulars imply! tae 
When we compare the knowledge of any ſubject 0 - og 
b2 acquired from books, with that to be acquired 220 
from converſation, it is aſtoniſhing how unequal they 5 
will ordinarily be found. Books undertake to treat of 7 
a ſubject regularly ; to unfuld it part by part till theſ PE 
whole is ſurveyed ; they are entirely at our devotion, 8 
an d may be turned backward and forward as we pleaſe; 25 
it is their expreſs purpoſe to 0Mit nothing that 1 i ef- n 
ſential to a complete delineation. They are written SY 
in tranquillity, and in the boſom of meditation: they . 
are reviſed age in and again; their obſcurities remor- 98 
| ed, and their defects ſupplied. Converſation on tne 3 
ther hand is fortuitous and runs wild; the life's blood ths 
of truth is filtrated and diluted, till much of its efſence 8 
is gone. The intellect that depends upon converſ- . 
tion for nutriment, may be compared to the man wio * 
ſhould prefer the precarious exiſtence of a ber gar, t0 "MM p 


tue Pres Hon of a regular and ſubſtantial income. 


— 
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a methodical induſtry, and by conſequence counteracts 
the more unlicenſed and dignified ſallies of the mind. 

Zut the induſtry which books demand, is of the ſame 
ſpecies as the induſtry requiſite for the development of 
our own reflections; the ſtudy of other men's writ- 
ings, is ſtrikingly analogous to the invention and ar- 
rangement of our own, A better ſchool cannot be de- 
viſed for the improvement of individual mind, than. 


for it thus to collate itſelf with ocher minds in a ſtate of 


the higheſt and moſt perſevering exertion. It is to be. 
_ feared that, if induſtry be not early formed, and if 
' that indolence, which in one form or other is always 


our motive for neglecting books and learning, be uni- 4 
formly indulged, the mind will never rouſe itſelf to. 


an undaunted ſubtlety of thought, or acquire the con- 
ſtancy requiſite for the invention and execution of 1 
great undertaking. : 

The reaſon why reading has fallen into a partial diſs. 
repute is, that few men have ſafficiently reffected on 
the true mode of reading. It has been affirmed by: 


atronomers, that the ſpots diſcoverable in the diſk of 
the ſun, are a ſpecies of fuel calculated to ſupply its 


continual waſte, and that, in due time, they become 


changed into the ſubſtance of the ſun itſelf. Thus in, 


reading: if the ſyſtems we read, were always to re- 
main in maſſes upon the mind, unconcocted and unal-. 
ered, undoubtedly in that caſe they would only de- 
form it, But, if we read in a Juſt ſpirit, rn We: 
B b 


DIA 
One of the moſt prevailing objeQions toa ſyſtema⸗ 5 
tical purſuit of knowledge, is that it impoſes upon us 


7184. 


(LES? 
SEE 
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cannot read too much: in other words, 36h we mix our | 

own reflections with what we read; if we diſſect the | 

ideas and arguments of our author ; if, by having re- 

courſe to all ſubſidiary means, we endeavour to clear | | 
the recollection of him in our minds ; if we compare | 


part with part, detect his errors, new model his ſyſ- WM t 
tems, adopt ſo much of him as is excellent, and ex- T 
plain within ourſelves the reaſon of our diſapproba- 'S 
tion as to what is otherwiſe. A judicious reader wil WM i: 


have a greater number of ideas that are his own pal- 
ſing through his mind, than of ideas preſented to him 
by his author. He fifts his merits, and bolts his ar- 
guments. What he adopts from him, he renders his 
own, by repaſſing in his thoughts the notions of which 
it conſiſts, and the foundation upon which it reſts, 
correctiag its miſtakes, and ſupplying its defects. 
Even the moſt dogmatical branches of ſtudy, gram- 
mar and mathematics, ſapply him with hints, and 
give a turn to his meditations. Reading and learning, 
when thus purſued, not only furniſh the moſt valuable 
knowledge; but afford incitemeats to the mind of a 
thoaſand denominations, and add a miraculous ſort of | 
finiſhing to its 'workmanſhip which could have been 
beſtowed by no other means. It furniſhes, what is 
of all things moſt important, occaſions for approba- 
tion and diſapprobation. It creates a certain manlt- 
neſs of judgment, not indebted for its decifive charac- 
ter to parcality and arrogance, but ſeeing truth by its 


own light, even while it never diveſts itſelf of the ſo- 
briety of ſcepticiſm, and accommodated to the office 


of producing conviction in its intimates and hearets. 


kd. xl. Of Learning, 5 


To prevent miſconſtruction it is perhaps neceſſary to MK 
obſerve, that the tendency of this Eſſay is to recom- n 
mend learning. It proceeds upon the ſuppoſition that N 
there is a claſs, and a numerous claſs of men, by 
-whom ſevere and profound reading is decried, The 
term ſelf-educated, was defined in the beginnig, to 
mean thoſe who had not engaged in any methodical 
and perfeverig courſe of reading; and elſewhere 
i: was ſaid of them that they held, that the man who 
would be original and impreſſive, muſt meditate rather 
than hear, and walk rather than read. If there be 
any ſingularity in this uſe of the term, it is hoped at 
leaſt that the reader will not put a ſenſe upon it in 
this preſent inſtance, which is foreign to the intention 
of the writer. He is far from thinking all men of 
learning reſpectable, and he joins moſt cordially in 
the general propenſity to withhold from the mere pe- 
cant every degree of eſtimation. The principles in- 
tended to be maintained are, that learning i 1s the ally, 9 + | 
not the adverſary of genius; and that he who reads 
ia a proper ſpirit, can ſcarcely read too much. 
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OF ENGLISH STYLE. 
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Jutroduction. 


N O literary enquiry can be more intereſting to an 


inhabitant of Great-Britain, than that reſpecting the 
hiſtory of the Engliſh language, and particularly that 
branch of its hiſtory, which may enable us to decide, 
at what time it has been written and ſpoken in the 
- greateſt purity and perfection. = 

The ftream of opinion ſeems to be unfavourable to 
the age in which we live. The judgment of Swift 


and the moſt eminent writers in the firſt part of the 


preſent century, ſeems to have been, that the period 
of queen Elizabeth was the golden age of the Engliſh 
language. Aſk the ſcholars and men of taſte of the 


preſent day; they wHl perhaps for the moſt part give 


their ſuffrage to the reign of queen Anne. 


Men of tafte of the preſent day think they ſee, as 


Swift believed he ſaw before them, the influx of a 
corrupt and barbarous ſtyle. The mode of writing 
which is now practiſed, we are told, is dazzling and 
gaudy, not of intrinſic value. Our language is in- 


Part Il. 


man 
. 
and 
toge 
May 
of th 
foun; 


fected with a motley train of foreign phraſeology. 
We adopt expreſſions with eagerneſs, which, at the 
ſane time that they are oppoſed to all juſt analogy, 
are in their own nature bad and contemptible. We 
hunt after unreal beauties. The dignified ſimplicity, 
winch characteriſed the language of our ene 
is no more. . 

t may be allowable to ſuſpect a jaſtice of this in- 
rective, when it is recollected, how univerſally the 


pr-judice has ſpread, in favour of former tynes and 
diſtint ages. This prejudice has however ſuffered. 


grievous defalcatious. It is pretty generally ack now- 
ledged, that ſcience and the improvement of the hu- 


man mind, areina progreſſive ſtate. It has come to 


be vehemently ſuſpe ted, that the political maxims 
d! 2 moral conduct of our anceſtors, were not al- 
together ſo perfect as they have been repreſented. 
May it not then happen, that the opinion in favour 
of their language may prove equally haſty and un- 
founded ? 


It is the purpoſe of this Efay to oaks that his: 
En2lih language was never in ſo high a ſtate of pu- 


rity and perfection, as in the prost reign of Talk 
G-orge the third. 


This can only be fatisfaQorily done by adducing a A 


ries of inſtanc es. 

We will confine ourſelves to proſe emp The 
licence of poetry, and the fetters of verification, have 
eq ally in all ages ſe duced the poets, in ſome degree 
to deviate from the received langaage of the age in 
Which they wrote. | 5 
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parts which intercepted Our view of it. 
portion of the marble which ought to have been cat | 


| Part, 


Before we enter upon our examples, let us ces 


vour to fix an idea of the laws of juſt compoſition or 


ſtyle, | 
And here I would lay it 40070 as a maxim, chat the 
Cw of ſtyle conſiſts in this, to be free from unne- 
ceſſary parts and excreſcencies, and to communicate 
our ideas with the ſmalleſt degree of prolixity and 
circuitouſneſs. 


is defective, if, by any knots and ruggednels of ſur- 


face, it introduce an irregularity and obliquity into 


the appearances of an object, not proper to the objet 


itſelf. The forming of an excellent compoſition, may 
be compared to the othce of a flatuzrry, according to 


the fanciful idea of one of the ancients, who affirmed, 


that the ſtatue was all along in the block of marble, 


and the artit did nothing more than remove thoſe 


away, the ſtatue was in ſore degree disfigured. 


In the mean while this maxim is not to be ſo conſtrued | 


as to recommend or vindicate the cutting away any 
words or expreſſions that are neceſſary to render the 


grammatical coniruction of a ſentence complete. A 


lictle does it apply to thoſe metaphors and ornaments 
of compoſition, which ſnhal] be found to encreaſe tnx 


clearneſs or force with which an author's ideas are | 


communicated to his readers. It applies only to thoſe 
ſuperfluities which, like dead fleſh upon the limb of a 
human body, would call upon the ſkilful en for 


the exereiſe of the knife « or the cauſtic. 


Style ſhould be the tranſparent er- 
velop of our thoughts; and, like a covering of glaſs, 


If he left any 
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The writers of the ſixteenth and ens centu- 


ies had tor the moſt part A cuſtom *, of entering upon 
their ſubject with an enumeration of the branches into 


which, as they ſuppoſed, it molt naturally divided 
elf, or rather into which the genius of which it was a 
branch divided itſelf; and then dwelling, with tedious 
xcur2cy and minuteneſs, upon thoſe parts which in no 
fort belonged to their purpoſe, but which the, thought 
nuſt be deſcribed, becauſe they were connect d Vi 
I his is an inſupportable fault. It is formal, p matic 
end repulſive, It detains us painfully in diſcuffing all 


thoſe things which we had no deſire to know, and then 
diſmiſſes us with a tired attention to conſider what was 


material to the purpoſe. A ſkilful writer proceeds di- 


rectly to his object. He ſhakes off with vigorous ex 
ertion every thing that would impede him , every 
ting that is, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the words, a 
ad dig reſſive. 

The bad taſte which clay itſelf in the Phraſes of 


the old writers, is of a ſimilar nature to the bad taſte | 
ich diſplays itſelf in the plan of their compoſitions. It 
an ill mode of compoſition, where we find an author 


eprefiing his thought in ten words, when it might 
hve been expreſſed with equal diſcrimination and 
grammatical propriety in five. The five additional 


| nerds are ſo much dead and worthleſs matter mixed 


dee Burton's Anatomy of Mclancholy, Taylor's Holy 
Living and Dying, &c. &c. &c. 


Sweet, rouſe yourſelf, and the weak, wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unlodſe his amorous fold, 
And, like a dew diop from the lion's mane, 

Be ook to air. 
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'up with the true and genuine ſubſtance. 1 Tbeß et 


cee 

the underſtanding, and are an inconceivable har (air 
againſt paſſion and ſympathy. Nothing will upon ex- qui 
amination appear more certain, than that the forcible inf 
expreſſion of paſſion demands cloſeneſs and compreſſion, | qui 
This is fo true, that it will be found impoſſible to con- ho 
vey a great and electrical burſt of the ſoul, in phraſes, the 
in whichipolyſyllabic words, words, as Horace call; WM « 
them, of A foot and a half long *, are freely employed, he 
It is nay only neceſſary in this reſpect for the poet Wi the 
and the orator, where they would give their ſtrongeſt he, 
| ſhocks, to diveſt themſelves of unneceſſary words, bu WM ... 
even of unneceſlary ſyllables. q 
Another fault, which is perhaps more or leſs impu- | 15 
table to every Engliſh writer before the preſent age, J 
is, that they were prone to tell their ſtory or unfoid WM „ 
their argument in a relaxed and disjointed ſtyle, more WM are 

| reſembling the illiterate effuſions of the nurſe or the MI .... 
ruſtic, than thoſe ofa man of delicate perceptions and 5 
claſſical cultivation, who watched with nice attention 1 
the choice of his words and the arrangement of his Ifa 
phraſes. The Englith language has lately' aſſumed a ref. 
loftier port. We may now often meet with it, though ie 
ſimple and elegant, yet with its nerves well ſtrung, | TER 
and its ſtep at once ſkilful and firm. It is not upire- Wl 16, 
quent in examining an accidental pamphlet, or a news WM ou, 
paper correſpondence, to find the language character 1115 
ed by that clearneſs, propricty and compreſſion, Which | Pee 
command our thoughts, and ſeize upon a portion of 


our eſteem. | | 
* Sęſguigedalia verba. 


lay XII. $. I oui. gol 


One thing further is to be obſerved before we pro- 
ceed immediately to the ſubject. It has been already 
id, that the only ſatisfaory way of determining the 
queſtion, is by adducing a ſeries of inſtances. Theſe 
inſtances therefore will form the main body of our diſ- 
quifition. It ſeems proper ſor the moſt part that they 
ould be left with the reader, and ſuffered to o make 


their own impreſſion. 


Some readers indeed might feel diſpoſed to call upon 


the critie, to declare his particular objections to 


the paſſages cited, to diſſect their grammaTrganalyſe 
their conſt ruction, and deſcant upon each individual er- 


ror by which they may be ſuppoſed to be characteriſed.“ 


The reaſons that diſſuade us from a com pliance with 
this demand, are as follow. 


it is obvious to remark how tedious the diſquifition 


would by this means be rendered, and that an eſſay, 
already ſufficiently long, would thus be ſwelle d be- 


vond all bounds of proportion. 
Bot this is not all. 
Minute criticiſm 1s a thing particularly deceitful. 


Ia man will give himſelf the trouble to be ſufficiently 
retned and ſubtle in his remarks, it is paſt doubt that 


no writer will Rand his examination. All terms were 
terms of ſenſe, before they were terms of abſtraction. 
Ifatherefore we are reſolved to reduce the words cf 
our author to their original meaning, we ſhall find 


mixt metaphors and incongruities in every page. 


Eren in grammar, a topic ſuſceptible of greater cor- 


rectucſo, if we were to follow the rule of the: Bible, 
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He that is without ſin among you, let him throw the 


firſt ftone*; the firit ſtone would never be thrown, 
Innumerable are the faults, that ſupineneſs engenders, 


or that human vigilance is inadequate to counteract TY 
which deform every literary compoſition that ever 
was produced. It is inconceivable how much the in. 
expert or thougl.tleis reader is, in this reſpect, at the 
mercy of the wanton or malicious critic, who {catters 
his own filth upon a compoſition, and then bids us note 
its deformity. | | 

But the,object of our preſent enquiry is foreign to 


this exquiſiteneſs of remark. The appe: al lics to thoſe 


glaring and prominent features, which cannot fail to 
ſtrike the eye of every attentive obſerver. If the cauſe 
here maintained cannot be ſupported without minute. 
neſs of diſquiſition, it then deſerves to be regarded 
with a ſuſpicious eye. The ht 
that the moſt correct or eloquent Writer in 


iy reſt aſſured, 


OY . - 
times, is not invulnera ble to this 1PEC1ES OT attack. 
The ſupertority of our own age, it is here m 

be aſſerted, ſtands forward to the obſervation of every 
unprejudiced reader. The preſent Eſſay pretends to 


no more than to compreſs the ſimple and undiftorted 


evidence of a number of competent witneſſes ina ſhort 
I 


compals ; and the doctrine it is intentend 
is, that this is all that is requiſite fora complete de 
ſion of the queſtion before us. | 


*. ]:-hn, Chap. vin, ver. 7. 


+ a. aut incuria fudit, 


TE | A: 
Aut Dumana 7a An cavii nat ara. „„ 
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SECT 
Age of Queen E lizabeth. 


WE have already referred to the teſtimony of 
Swift, who in his letter to Lord Treaſurer Oxford, 
containing a Propoſal ſor correcting, improving and 
alcertaining the Engliſh Tongue, ſtates the period in 
wach our language © received moſt improvement, 
o commence with the beginning of queen Elizabeth's 

reign, and to conclude with the Great Rebellion in 


© tne authority of Swift we may add that of John- 


ſon. Ia the Preface to his Di ctionary he delivers! him- 


leif thus. 
So far have I been from any care to grace my pa- 


ce: with modern decorations, that] have ſtudiouſly en- 
cearoured to collect exa ple es and authorities from the 
'v7iters before reſtoration, whoſe works I regard as 

cells of = 11,9 undeſſed, as the pure-ſources of 
genuine dition, Our language, for almoſt a century, 
hae, dy the concurrence of many cauſes been gra- 
Cual¹y bares din ng from 1 its original Zeutonick character, 
towards a Gallick ſtructure and phraſeo- 
797, from Which it ought to be our endeavour to re- 


Cit, by making our 3 volumes the ground- 


— 
- 


Vork Of fiyle, admitting among the additions of later 


L199, 3 5 
mes 


—> 


, onlv ſuch as may ſupply real deficiencies, ſuch 
a5 2 58 int 7 ant \ 3 7 | - a 
©:2 1640: y adopted by the genius of our tongue, and 
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corporate eahly with our native idioms. 
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But as every language has a time of rudeneſs an. 
tecedent to perfection, as well as of falſe refinement | 


and declenfion, I have been cautions leſt my zeal for 


antiguit d migat drive me into times too remote, add 


crowd my book with words now no longer underſtood, 


[ have fixed Sizzey's work for the boundary, beyond | 
which I make few excurſions. 


From the authors 


which roſe in the time of Elizabeth, a ſpeech might | 


be formed adequate to all the purpoſes of uſe and 


elegance. 


If the language of theology were extracted | 
from {To2ker and the tranſlation of the Bible; the term: ; 
of natural knowledge from Bacon, the phraſes of po- 


licy, war and navigation from Raleigh ; the dialect of 


poetry and fiction from Spe. and Sidney ; and the 


dition of common life from Sheer, few ideas 


would be loft to mankind, for want of Eg words, 


in which they might be expreſſed.“ 
It 1; to be obſerved, that the laſt clauſe of this paſſage 


of arrangement. 
would ſtill be 
at ifJue. 


Some of the 2 85 of Fs predilection of Swift and 
Johnſon for the age of queen Elizabeth are obvidus. I 
Tt is well known, in what terms of acrimony and per- 
ſonal hatred Swift attacked Dryden and ſome cf the 
Johnſon's | 


partiality for old Engliſh manners and practices n 


moſt eminent writers of Charles's ce 


unbounded ; nor can there be produced from the an- 


> —_ 


of . ' 4 F 3 
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The queſtion is not merely of words, but | 
If the point of copiouſneſs could be 


falls off ſomething from the lofty aſſertion of thoſe that 
precede it. 
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anti-gallican. But, even if we could ſucceed in ſet- 
ing alide theſe two illuſtrious men as incompetent wit- 
nelles, we ſhould fill meet with a hoſt of critics adher- 
ing to a ſimilar opinion. 1 

The practice however of Swift and Johnſon was 
better chan their precepts. It may be aflirmed parti- 
cularly of the latter, that there is not perhaps a ſingle 
modern writer admired for his elegance of compoſition, 
ho! 1as leſs. made our ancient volumes the ground- 
work of his ſtyle,“ than this author. 

t ſeems to be of no great moment whether our lan- 
gaage be German or French in its ſtructure and phraſe- 
olozy, provided it be uniform, ſimple, copious, im- 
preiive and energetical. The Norman conquelt and 
other ſubſequent occurrences are fundamental events 
in the hiſtory of our language, ſcarcely leſs than the 
Saxon eſtabliſhment itſelf. 

Let us, accord ing to the recommendation of John- 
fon, take Sidney's work as the boundary of our en- 


quiry. Sir Philip Sidney died a yong man, in the 
rear 1586, and his Arcadia made its firſt appearance 
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irom the preſs in 1590. The following may ſerve as 
i ſnegimen of the manner in which 1t 1s written. 
*« Clains was going on with his praiſes, but Strephon 
bad him ſtay, and looke : and ſo they both perceaved: 
a thinge Which floted drawing nearer and nearer to 
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tue banke ; but rather by the fauourable working of? 
the Sea, then by any ſelfe induſtrie. They doubteda 
while > what it ſhould bee; till it was caſt up even. hare: 
before them: at which time they fully ſaw that it was 
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they ound his Lands (as it hould appeare, conftanter 
frendes to his life then his memorte) faſt griping upon 
the edge of a ſquare ſmall coffer, which lay all vader | 
his breaſt : els in himſelfe no ſhew of life, ſo as the ö 
boord ſeemed to be but a beere to carrie him a land rg | 
his Sepulchre. So drew they vp a young man of ſo 


goodly ſhape, and well pleaſing fauonr, that one wonder 
thinke death had in him a lonely countenance; and, ng? 


7 


that though he were naked, nakednes was to him ana. | 


parrell. "Th: tho ght increaſed their compaſſion, and their | Kun 
com paſſion le vp their care; ſo that lifting his fects Wl © © 
oon 


aboue his head, making a geart deale of ſalt water come 
out of his mouth, they layd him vpon ſome of their gar- Wl © 


ments, a and fell to rub and chafe him, till they brougit | 3B, 

8 on 
him to recoucr both breath the ſeruant, and warmth the = 
companion of living. At length opening his eyes, he Wl \'** 
: 3 3 eue! 
gaue a great groane, (a dolefull note but a pleafaunt 8 


dittie) for by that _ founde not onely life, but | 
2 | = 
ſtrength of life in him.“ , 


; it 
| * 5 * 
This however is a favourable ſpecimen. What does | 
the reader think of the elapic firains of Claius, which A 
. , 4 PI 
the incident here related ſo unt fortunately interrupte ted ? i, 
x " - A 0 13 
& Alas my 8 427 "#419 he) what needes this {zore | ; 

: F ih ted G 8 a na 
to recken vp on=ly our l ? What doubt is there, 
1 | 7 17 hy: : i bn hte ö vor. 
zat that the light of this pi; CE . doth Cal Our tn 008 WS J 10 

"29 3 mar 
to appeare at the court of affection, held by that rack: 
: 3 chi 
ing Reward, Remembrance? ———— No, no, let | 
; . ; Is ; 2 a * 10 
vs. think? with conſideration, and conſider wih 
achnowledlaing, and 1 ze With admiration, Bll 
WJ] — ; hs 940 
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of all woes : let vs in ſuch ſorte thinke, I ſay, that 


our poore eyes were ſo enriched as to behold, and 
our lowe hearts ſo exalted as to loue, a maide, who 1s 
ſuch, that as the greateſt thing the world can ſhewe, 
s her beautie, ſo the leaſt thing that may be prayſed 
in her, is her beautie. Certainely as her eye-lids are 
more pleaſant to behold, then two white kiddes clim- 
ing vp a faire tree, and browling on his tendreſt 
braunches, and yet are nothing, compared to the day- 
"ning ſtarres contayned in them; and as her breath 


i; more ſweete then a gentle South-weſt wind, which 


coms creeping ouer flow rie fieldes and ſhaddowed wa- 
ters in the extreeme heate of ſummer, and yet is noth- 


FE compared to the hony-flowing ſpeach that breath 


h carrie: no more all that our eyes can ſee of her 
dong when they baue ſeene her, what elſe they ſhall 


euer {ee is but drie ſtuble after clouers graſſe) is to 
de matched with the flocke of vnſpeakable vertues laid 


rp delightfully in that beſt builded folde.“ 
It would be an eaſter, though a leis moral, taſk, to 
pretie, than to read, four hundred and eighty fix, cloſe- 


printed, folio pages of ſuch mawkiſh writing as this. 


lis fingular that io gallant and diſtinguiſhed a per- 
ſbonage as fir Philip Sidney, ſnould have written a 
94 of theſe dimenſions, ſo near to the being utterly 
void of all genuine paſiion and manly ſpirit. To read 


a -rfyrmance, one Would think chat our anceſtors 


wo a4:aired it, had a blood that crept more feebly in 
"IRR 7212s than we have, and that they were as Yet 
bat half awaked from the 1 ty of the ſavage Rate, 
or, wit has been called, the flare of nature, 
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| Hooker was undoubtedly a writer of ſuperior 
merit. Whoever ſhall beſtow upon him a diligent | 
peruſal, will find himſelf well rewarded by the vene. 
rable ſimplicity of his character, the profoundneſs of | 
his thoughts, and the manlineſs of his eloquence, | 


Thoſe perſons however have been, to ſay. the leaf, 
very indiſcreet friends to the fame of Hooker, wh 


have held him up as a model of Engliſh ſty le. But | 
what will not clerical bigotry attempt? Hooker was | 
the great champion of our epiſcopal church, as ſettled | 
by queen Elizabeth, againſt thoſe who pretended to 


demonkrate the neceſſity of a further reformation, 


The following is the eulogium pronounced upon 
Hooker by Dr. Lowth in the preface to his Short In- 


troduction to Engliſh Grammar, 


The Englilh language hath been much cultivate 
But whatever | 


during the lat two hundred years, 


other improvements it may have received, it bath! 
made no advances in grammatical accuracy. Hooker , 
is one of the earlieſt writers of conſiderable note 
within the period above-mentioned : let his writings 
be compared With the beſt of thoſe of more modera ö 


date; and, I believe, it will be found, that in cer- 


rectneſs, propriety, and purity of Engliſh ſtyle, he 


hath hardly been ſurpaſſed, or even equaled, by any 


of his ſucceſſors.” 


ikre ſees to be-a_remarka ble contrariety in this | 
reſpect between the a gs of Dr. Lowth and that of 


« Bnoliſh proſe,” ſays le 


the celebrated Hume. 


latter, in his Hiſtory of England, “ during the reign ö 
of James the firſt], was written with little regard io 
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the rules of grammar.“ It is ſufficiently evident, from 


the train of his reaſoning in this place, that he did 
not mean to except from his cenſure the * of 
Elizabeth. 
I hal! not preſume to decide the controverſy be- 
teen the mitred biſhop and the accompliſhed infidel, 
As an extract from Hooker, let us firſt conſider his 
character of Calvin, in the Preface to his Laws of 


[cclefiaſtical Politie. 

Think not,” ſays the author, addreſſing himſelf to 
the advocates for a further reformation, ** that ye 
jead the words of one, who bendeth himſelf as an ad- 
rerfary againſt the truth, which ye have already im- 
braced, but the words of one who deſireth even to 
imbrace together with you the ſelf ſame truth, if it be 
the truth; and for that cauſe (for no other, God he 
cnoweth) hath undertaken the burthenſome labour of 
this painfal kind of conference. For the playner ac- 
cf whereunto, let it be lawful for me to rip up the 
very bottom how and by whom your diſcipline was 
planted, at ſuch time as this age we live in be to 


make firſt erin) thereof. 


A Founder it had, whom, for mine own part, I 


think incomparably the wiſeſt man that ever the 
French Church did injoy, ſince the hour it injoyed 


ma. His bringing vp was in the ftudie of the civil 


Law. Divine knowledge he gathered not by hearing 
er reading ſo much, as by: teaching others. For 
though thouſands were debters to him, as touching 
knon ledge in that kind; yet he to none but onely to 


God, the Author of that moſt bleſſed Fountain the 
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book of Life, and of the admirable. dexterity of wit, nd d 
together with the helps of other learning which were Wl ici » 
his guides: till being occ FORO to 8 France, be lemſe 
fell at the length upon Geneva. the 

We will Bert refer to a ſpecimen of our author un bi: 


eloquence, manly indeed, but, as the manner was in | 
the period 1 in which he wrote , ſomewhat loitering aud 


lang 
umſelf 


£264 77 
His [God's] commanding thoſe things to tel 


| . are, and to be in ſuch ſort as they are, to keepf 
that tenure and courſe which they do, 1mporteth the 


eſtabliſhment of Natures Law. This wa 1ds firſt Crea- Mr tue e 
tion, and the preſervation fince of things created | reaſts 
what is it, but onely ſo far forth a manifeſtation byſ lief; 
execution, what the eternal Law of God is concern. lele t! 
ing things natural? And as it cometh to paſs in- iſ: obe 
Kingdom rightly ordered, that after a Law is once the ll. 
publiſhed, it preſently takes effect far and wide, a 3. Ea 
States framing themſelves thereunto ; even fo let n | will 
think it eeth in the natural courſe of the world: Ws ©» 
Since the time that God 1 firſt proclaim the Edifs ern: 
of his law upon it, Heaven and earth have hearkne 4} don 
unto his voice, ad their labour hath been to do his] J Gov. 
will: He made a law fir the Rain, He gave his decree 3 « Thi 
unto tne Sea, that the Waters foould net paſs his com- ; now 
mendmint, Now, if nature ſhould intermit her courſe, : en the 
and leave altogether, though it were but for a while, Hua, n 
the obſervation of her own Laws; thoſe principal _ 
and Mother Elements of the World, whereof ai Wu: ba 
things in this lower world are made, ſhould loſe the =. ; 


qualities which now they. have; if the frame of tbet 
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e Son erected over our heads ſhould 10 7 
i diffoive itſelf; if Celeſtial Spheres ſhould forget 
cir wonted motions, and by irregular volubility turn 
temſeives any way as it might happen; if the Prince 
ofthe Lights of Heaven, which now as a Gyant doth 
un bis unwearied courſe, ſhould, as it were, through 
; languiſhing faintneſs, begin to ſtand, and to reſt 
himſelf; if the Moon ſhould wander from her beaten 
way, the times and ſeaſons of the yeere blende them- 
res, by diſordered and confuſed mixture, the Winds 
dreathe out their laſt gaſp, the clouds yield no rain, 
ge earth be defeated of heavenly influence, the fruits 
e earth pine away, as children at the withered 


I of their mother, no longer able to yield them 
HH; what would become * man himfelf, whom 


leſe things now do all ſerve? See we not plainly, 
nt ovedience of creatures unto the Law of Nature, 


if? 


buy of the whole world?“ Eccl. Pol., Book I, 


. 1 
it. LOUIS 


* 


J 
155 ll add one more Ex ns re commented to no- 


de by its being quoted by Locke in his Treatiſe on 


bovern ment, and ſeemingly pla aced as a ſort of baſis 
don which his political ſyſtem is EreFrogs Locke, 
Government, Book II, Chap. II, S. 5. 


„The like natural inducement hath brought men 


Know, that it is their duty no lets to love others 


en themſelves. For ſseing thoſe things which are- 
nal, muſt needs all have one meaſure : if I cannot 


t Wich to receive all good , Even as much at every. 


as hand, as any Wan can Wi in unto his foul, how 
as 


bald I look to have any part of my defire herein ſa- 
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writer whom no ingenuous Engliſh reader can recolleè .... 


7 


which at that time characteriſed Engliſh compoſitioa 
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tisfied, unleſs myſelf be careful to ſatisſie the like de. 1. 
ire, which is undoubtedly in other men, we all being pe 


of one and the ſame nature? To have any thing of. W i! 
fered them repugnant to this deſire, muſt needs in all a 
reſpect? grieve them as much as me: So that if Ido WM bes 
harm, I muſt look to ſuffer ; there being no reaſon ; not 
that others ſhould ſhew greater. meaſure of love u ;: 
me, then they have by me ſhewed unto them, My | 7 


deſire therefore to be loved of my equals in nature as | 


much as poſlible may be, impoſed upon me a natural 5 
duty of 2 to them-· ward fully the like aftection,” b 5 
Book I, c. 8. A - 
Who ſees not that the ſenſe of all this fine- Po was 
myſtical and fruitleſs complexity, might have been WM val 
better and more clearly expreſſed in two lines? e. 
I proceed now to the mention of Shakeſpear, : 8 


without the profoundeſt eſteem and the molt unhoundedf 
admiration. His gigantic mind enabled him in a great . 


1 
degree to overcome the fetters in which the EAR 
liſh language was at that period bound. In him 4 105 


but rarely trace the languid and tedions formalii 


His ſoul was too impetuous, and his ſympathy "ad 


human paſſions, too entire, not to inſtruct him int ö 5 
ſhorteſt road to the heart. | 2 
But Shakeſpear for the moſt part is great only, wet : abs 5 
great paſſions are to be expreſſed. In the calmer anf 1 
leſs turbid ſcenes of life his genius ſeems in a gred Tue 
degree to forſake him. His wit is generally far fetched X : : 
; man 
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trivial and cold. His tranquil ſtyle is perplexed, 
pedantical, and greatly aisfiguredwith conceits. Of 
this we will exhibit ſome examples. They ſhall be 
taken from ſuch of his plays as are ſuppoſed to have 
been written 1n the reign of James the firſt. It would 
not have been leſs eaſy to have detected fimilar Eule 5 
in his earlier plays. 
The following is part of the dialogue between the 
eiſguiſed Duke and Iſabella in Meaſure for Meaſure, 
a occaſion of Angelo's attrocious propoſition con- 
ning the pardon of her brother. 
- Ml The hand that hath made you faire, hath 


made you good: the goodneſſe that is cheape in beauty, 


makes beauty briefe in goodneſſe but grace being 
he ſoule of your complexion, ſhall keepe the body 
of it ever faire: the aſſ1ult that Angelo hath made to 
you, Fortune hath convaid to my underſtanding; and 
bat chat frailty hath examples for his falling, I ſhould 
wonder at Angelo: how will you doe to content this 
Sabſtitute, and to ſave your brother 

© //ab. Let me heare you ſpeak farther ; Thave 
ſpirit to doe any thing thar appeares not foule in the 
truth TOE my ſpirit. | 55 
Dub. Vertue is bold, and goodnefſe never fear- 
fall: Hh e you not heard ſpeake of Mariana the ſiſter 
e Fredericke the great Souldier, who miſcarried at Sea? 

Jab. I have heard of the Lady, and good words 
went wich 155 name. 5 

Daß. She ſhould this Axgelo have married: was 
aanced to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed : 

DP 
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between which time of the contra, and limit of the 
ſolemnity, her brother Fredericke was wrackt at Sea, 
having in that periſhed veilell, the dowry of his ſiſter: 
but marke how heavily this befell to the poore Gen- 
tle woman, there ſhe loſt a noble and renoaned brother, 
in his love toward her, ever moſt kind and natural] : 
with him the portion and fin2w of her fortune, her 
marriage dowry : with both, her W 
this well ſeeming Angelo. 
Jab. Can this be ſoꝰ did Angels lo leave her ? 


« Duh. Left her in her teares, and dried not one of | 
them with his comfort: ſwallowed his vowes whole, | 


pretending in her, diſcoveries of diſthonoar : in few, 
beſtow'd her on her one lamentation, which the yet 
weares for his ſake : and he, a marble to her“ eares, 
is waſhed with them, but relents not. Got 


you to Angelo, aniwer his requiring with a plaviible 


obedience, agree With his demands to the point 


we ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to ſteed up your ap- 


pointment, goe 1n your place: if the encounter ac- | 
knowledge it ſelfe hereafter, it may compell him to | 
her recompence ; and. heere, by this is your Fatt hos 
ſaved, your honor untainted, the poore Mariana ad- | 
vantaged, and the corrupt 1 ſcaled.” Edit. 


1632, commonly called the ſecond folio. 


Nothiag can be of a ſtyle more quaint and uncouth, 
than the letters that are from time to time introduced 
in digerent plays of Shakeſpear. Take as a ſpecimen } 


the letter of Pol hamous to Imogen in the tragedy of | 


Cymbeline. 
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: © Iviige, . your Fathers wrath (ſhould hee hs 
mee ja his Dominion) could not be ſocruell to me, as 
vou, (oh the deereſt of Creatures) would even renew 
me with your eyes. Take notice that I am in Cambria 
at Miißſvrd- Haven: what your owne Love, will out of 
1113 adviſe you, follow. So he wiſhes you all hap- 
piuctle, that remanies loyall to his Vow, and your en- 
creaſing in Love. 

«& Leonatus 1 No 


ere was probably never a grander occaſion of elo- 
c422ce, than when Brutus aſcended the roitrum to vin- 


cue the aſſaſſination of Cæſar. Nothing but the 
cen ag lon of the vileſt tafte theta. could have 


led Shakeſpear to put into his mouth ſuch phraſes as 
the following. | 

Be patient till the laſt. Romans, Coun :treymen, 
I 
a1 
that you may heare. Beleeve me for mine Honor, 
and have reſpe@ to mine Honor, that you may be- 


lee e. Cenſure me in your Wiſedome, and awake 


2 enſes, that you may the better Iudge. There 
1 Teares, for his Love: Joy, for his Fortune: Ho- 


for his Valour: and death for his Ambition.“ 


know not how far the great ſonl of Frutus, if he 
bad condeſcended to ſuch poor prating as this, could 


tave elevated it by his enunciag on: dramatic Wrt-: 


+. 


ters, well acquainted with the ſtage, often err in this 


way, thinking rather, how feeble or fooliſh things 


muy be diſguiſed by an admirable delivery, than what 


x 
3 
# 


Lovers, heare mee for my cauſe, and be filent, 
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they are in themſelves. This L know, that the genu- 


ine tendency of ſuch expreſſions was to procure Brutus . F. 
to be driven out by the Roman . with hootings * 
execration and ſcorn. 5 : | : ve; 

We will only add to theſe examples, the words in | 5 
which the Duke communicates to Othello his com. 8 


miſſion for Cyprus. One would think that no function W. 


could require greater ſimplicity of language. _ 
The Turke with a moſt mighty preparation makes | 
for Cyprus: O:hells, the Fortitude of the place is bel | 
know ne to you. And though we have there a Subſti. bly 
tate of motallowed ſufficiency ; ; yet opinion, a more 1 vi 
Soveraigne Miſtris of Effects, throws a more ſafe | pre 
vayce on you, you muſt there fore be content to ſlubber ans 
the * groſi> of your new , 1 85 this more ch 
ſtubborne and boyſterous expedition.“ | | : 
We will now proceed to fir Walter Raleigh, a wrl- I & 
ter more learned than Shakeſpear, more poli ſhed by 22 
the varieties of human intercourſe, and that with per- Gy 
ions of the MY net eminence and ſtation, than Hooker. - 
{He has according! y wa d the eu loglum of Hume, Al 
an au . emine 5 ſuperior tothe prejudices of Swift, BY 
Johnſon and Lowth. © Raleigh,“ ſays the hift toriaa, * 
is the bet model of that ancient ſtyle which ſome 2s 
writers would affe ct to revive at prefent.” He un- ls 
doubtedly exhibits a much eaſier flow of language, and ö 885 
@ more juſt mode of exprefion, than any cf the a lei 
thors hitherto adduced, But the reader ſhall judge | F 


for himſelf. 


* 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, though a courtier of queen 
Elizabeth, and about the ſame age as fir Philip Sidney, 


wrote in the reign of James the firſt, during a thirteen 
years impriſonment in the Tower of London, under 
lentence for an imputed conſpiracy to dethrone that 
monarch. The publication of his Hiſtory of the 
World is dated 1617, the year previous to that in 
which he was beheaded. 

I: is thus that he concludes the Preface of that work, 

„% know that as the charitable will judge charita- 


bly: ſo againſt thoſe, gui gloriantur in malilia, my 


preſent aduerſity has diſarmed me. ] am on the 
ground already; and therefore haue not farre to fall: 
and for riſing againe, as in the Naturall priuation 
ere is no receſſion to habit; ſoit is ſeldome ſeene in the 
prigation politique. Idoe therefore for- beare to ſtile my 


Readers Gentle, Courteous, and Friendly, thereby to beg: 


tzeir good opinions. For it is certaine, let vs claw the 
Reader with neuer ſo many courteous phraſes; yet 
#1111 wee euer- more be thought fooles, that write fool- 


hiv, For conclufion ; all the hope TI haue lies in this, 
Trat I have already found more vngentle and vn- 


courteous readers of my Loue towards them, and well 
1; 1 ; 
ceforving of them, than euer I ſhall doe againe. For 


dal it beene otherwiſe, I ſhoald hardly haue had this 
leiſure, to have made my ſelfe a foole in print.““ 

From the body of the work we will extract a part 
of fir Walter's reflections on the deaths of Hannibal 
and Scipio, in writing which it is evident that his own 
adverſity was Rrongly preſent to his mind. Boot V,. 
Chap. VI, F. 2. : D d 2 | 
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«« Hence it comes, to wit, from the enuie of our 
equals, and jealonfie of our Maſters, be they Kings or 
Commonweales, That there is no Profeſſio on more un- 
proſperous than that of Men of Warre, and great Cap- 
taines, being no Kings. For beſides the enuie and 
jealouſie of men; the ſpoyles, rapes, famine, {laughter 
of the innocent, vaſta 
world of miſeries layed on the 
hatefull to God, as with good reaſon did Msonluc the 


Marſhall of Fraice confeſſe, That were not the mercics 
- Gor inge lte, and 207 thout re ty con, it were in vaint 


75 theſe 3s profeion to hope for any portion of them : 
feeing the cruelties, by them per 1 and commited, aver? 
alja infinite, Howſoeuer, this is true, That the vic- 


tories, which are obtayned by many of the greateſt 


Commanders, are comm monly either aſcribed to thoſe 
that ſerue under them, to Fortune, or to the cowardiſe 
of the Nation againſt whom they ſerue. For the mot 
of others, whoſe vertues have rayſed them aboue the 
jeuell of their inferiors, and haue ſurmounted their 
enuie: 3et haue they been rewarded in the end, either 
with diſgrace, baniſhment, or death. Among the 
Romans we finde many examples hereof, as Coriolanus, 


M. Liuius, I. Amplius, and this our &ci/pz9, Whom 
we haue lately buried. Among the Greefes we reade 
of not many, that eſcaped theſe rewards. Yea, long 
before theſe times, it was a Legacie that Dauid be- 
queathed vnto his victorious Captaine Foab, With 
this fare Alexander fealted Parmento, Philotas, and 
others ; and prepared it for datipater and C. Handi. 


tion, and burnings, with 12 
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| HY to Jalentinian the Emperour invited Div! who, 
ter many other victories, overthrew Attila of the 
| Har nes, in the greateſt battaile, for the well fighting 
and reſolution of both Armies, that euer was ſtrucken 
in the world; for there fell of thoſe that fought beſide 
runne-awais, an hundred and foureſcore thouſand.— 
The fame vnworthy deſtinie, or a farre worſe, had 
2 c//*/arins 3 whole vndertakings and victories were ſo 
diſtlcult and glorious, as after-ages ſa! petted them for 
fiuwous. For he had his eyes torne out of his head by 
Irfinian Rand he died a blinde begger. MNarfes allo, 
to the g great preiudice of Chri/tian Religion, was diſ- 
grag'd by Iuſtine. That Rule of Cato againſt Scipio, 


S 


bath been well obſerued in euery age ſince then; to 


— 1 


wit, That the Common weale cannot be accounted 
fee, Which ſtandeſt in awe of any one man. And 
hence h hath the Zurtzs drawn another Principle, and in 
deed a Trrbif one, That every warlike Prince ſhould 
rather deſtroy his greateſt men of Warre, than ſafer 
bis owne glory to be obſcured by them. For this 
cauſe did Baiar er the ſecond di iſpa atch Boſſa Accomat © 
deli ſtrangle Baſſa Muſtapha and moſt of thoſe Prin- 
ces bring to ruine the moſt of their Viſers. Ofthe Spaniſh 
ion, the Great GConſaluo, who draue the French out 
N. apies 5 and Ferdinand | Cortez, who conquered 
Merico were crowned wi ich nettles, not with Lowell. 
Tae Earls of Egmond and or A, had no heads left them 
to wear garlands on. And that the great Captaines of 
all Nations have been payd with this copper Coine; 
there are examples more than too many. 
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Knolles, author of the General Hiſtory of the Turks, 


whoſe work was publiſhed in the year of James's ac. | 


ceſſion to the crown of England mutt have a place in | 
our catalogue, in conſideration of the pompous en- 
comium pronounced upon him by Dr. Johnſon. John- 
ſon, in the hundred and twenty ſecond number of bis 
Rambler, attempts to vindicate the literary honours ef 
his country, as naving poſſeſſed * hiſtorians, whom ö 
we may venture to place in compariſon with any that 
the neighbouring nations can produce.“ For this pur- 
poſe he mentions Raleigh and Clarendon: and then 1 


proceeds as follows: 
<« But none of our writers ca: , in my opinion, juſt 
ly conteſt the ſuperiority of f Knolles, who in his hif- 


4 8 


tory of the Zyurks, has diſplayed all the excellencies ö 


that narration can admit. His ſtile though ſomewhat 
 obicured by time, and ſometimes vitiated by falſe wit, | 
is pure, nervous elevated, and clear, There is no- . 
thing turgid in his dignicy, nor luperfiuous in his 


copiouſnels. '| 


« Nothing could have ſunk this author in obſcurity ; 


but the remotenels and barbarity of the people, whoſe 


ſtory he relates. It ſeldom happens, that all circum- I 
ſtances concur to happineſs or fame. The nation, 


which pro loced this 
ſeeing his genius em 


2 3 6 


tereſting ſibject; and that writer, who might have 


ſecured 3croetuity to his name, by a hiſtory of his N 


own country, has expoſed himſelf to the danger of ob- 


5 if by recounting en and revolutions, of 


V ch Aon d. re to De inſo; med. 


reat hiſtorian, has the grief of 
loyed upon a foreign and unin- 


Efay XII. F. 2. 


Johnſon had ſome propenſity to paradoxcs, 


particularly in matters of taſte; and he may be ſuſ- 
pected, more than once in his literary carreer, of hav- 
ing conceived the experiment, how far it was poſhble, 
by a grave and ſolemn air, to impoſe upon the world 
tie moſt contemptible miſtakes . He had alſo a paſ- 
fon for all that was genuine in Engliſh, before re- 
belion, independence and whiggiſm had poiſoned the 
rational character: ſo that, in ſuch an inſtance as that 


before us, he was very n himſelf the a of his 


ow 1 legerdemain. 


Knolles's ſtyle i 1s fo fall of the groſſeſt ſoleciſms and 
barhariſm, and he is in this reſpect ſo much below any 


of the authors hitherto quoted, that I ſhall not conde- 
fend to explore his performance, but take the firſt 
example that offers; merely that ſuperficial readers 
may be put upon their guard, when they meet with 
oe pri 23 of an autior, or a performance, that per- 
baps never was praiſed NN not to take every lach 
eulog lum in genuine payment. 
Mami Ou to haue taken 
aine to haue carried 


| by This citie 
r*nprouided; and fo vpon the ſudd 
it; but was therein much deceiued, finding it ſtrong- 


I fortified and manned both by the Venetians and 
ore, Waere when he had ſpent there ſome 


5 SES 4 3 8 E 9 * 
tine, and to his great loſſe in vaine attempted the 


chile, hee riſe vpon the ſuddaine: and retiring into 
2 before CROIA, 


TE. 
— 4 A 


[RVS, came 2 and tat downe again 
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2 y 4 : - ® % 
F his natlinmentary de bates in the Gentlemans 


4 
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ceiued no other anſwere out of:? 
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of purpoſe by bis ſuddaine comming to haue terrife? 
the cittizens : and vainely perſuaded, that he had leſt 
| Scanderbeg in Dix AHV, for that in the aſſailing 
thereof he had diſcouered many of Scanderbeg his men, 


and thereby ſuppoſed him to haue been there alſo; 


the greateſt cauſe why he io ſuddenly riſe and came to 
Croia. At his firſt comming he offered great reward | 
and large priuiledges vnto the cittizens, if they would | 


forwith yeeld vp their cittie ; otherwiſe he threatened | 


vnto them all the calami ties of warre, vov ing neue 


to depart thence before he ha 15 it : whereunto bs re- 


— 


him by the mouth of the cannon, or brought him by 


many moſt braue ſallies. Scagderbeg in the meane 


while continually moleſting his campe, and every 
night falling into one quarter or another therecf,” | 


p- 402. 


It is ſuffciently evident from theſe. extracts of the 
moſt conſiderable writers of the reign of queen Flize- 6 
beth, that our language at that time comparatively ; 
lay in a ſort of chaos, and that no juſt notions were | 
yet formed of implicity in dition, or preciſion of | 


utterance; 
conſtruction of a period. 


man's private and particular el and conception. l 


Nay they are worſe than this; for nothing is m- re evi- 
dent, than each man's uncertainty and inconfiſtenc; 
with himſelf. Johnſon complains of modera writers, 
3 deviating towarks a Ga/lick ſtructure and plraico- 


ey -7 Bat ſylem, which 15a tuing of modern date, . 


e cittie than was ſent 


much leſs of the arrangement of clauſes and! 
The beſt authors wander at 
random, with no better compaſs to ſteer by, than each 
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z better defence againſt corruption, than can be af- 
ſorded by conjecture and darkneſs. And he mutt 
have obſerved the old writers very inattentively, who 
does not know how extremely licentious they are in 
leparting from the natural and Philoſophical order of 
th-ir words. | | | : | 


Far be it from any friend of wund knowledge, and 
eſpecially of philological ſcience, to diſcourage the 
indy of the old writers. But, wh Liſe thus employed, 
let us well underſtand ourſelves. Let us commend 
them for the treaſures they really contain, and not for 
thoſe of which they are deſtitute. Let us reſpe@ them 
ſor their talents ; let us read them for the riſe and 
p! pee of our language, not as a ſtandard of what it 
dug ht to be. 


Milton aud C Jareudon. 


THE age which, next aſter that of queen Elizabeth, 
ha; obtained the ſuffrag e of the critics, is that of 
Charles the ſecond. This was a. period adorned with 
the write ings of Milton, Dryden, Batter and Otway ; 
aud perha ps deſerves above all others to be ſtyled the 
golden age of Englith poetry. Fanciful obſervers 
Pane 2 certain reſemblance |! between it and the age of 
äuguſtos, the literary glory of which has ſometimes 
been repreſented 45 owing to this circumſtance, that 
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its wits were bred up in their youth in the lap of repub- 


lican freedom, and afterwards in their riper age re. 
ceived that poliſh which is to be derived from the 
ſplendour and refinement of a court. Juſt fo, the 


ſcene amidſt which the wits of King Charles's days 
paſſed their boyiſh years, was that of civil war, of | 


regicide, or of unreſtrained republican ſpeculation ; 


which was ſucceeded by the manners of a gay and | 
licentious court, grafting the ſhoots of French refine. | 
ment, upon the more vigorous and luxuriant plant of | 


Engliſh growth. It is indeed eaſy to trace in the ad. 


venturous ſallies of the authors of this period, the 
remnant and tincture of republican audaciouſneſs. 
The principle however here intended to be eſtabliſhed | 
is, that, if our poetry never appeared to greater ad. 


vantage, our proſe at leaſt was yet unformed and 
rude. 


We will begin with Milton, the oldeſt of thoſe : 
writers, by whom the reign of Charles the ſecond has 
Milton was more than fifty | 
years old at the period ofthe Reſtoration, and, thovgi | 
moſt of his poetry was written ſubſequently to that 
event, his proſe is almoſt entirely of an earlier date. | 

The ſty le of Milton, unlike that of moſt of our older 
writers, has by a few modern critics been treated with 
Among the foremoſt of theſe ih) 


been made illuſtrious. 


particular harſhneſs. 
Dr. Johnſon. 


Through all his greater works,” ſays this author, | 


«« there prevails: an uniform peculiarity of D:#ion, 2 


mode and caſt of expreſſion which bears little reſem- | 
blance to that of any former writer, 


and which is io} 
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fir removed from common uſe, that an unlearned 
reader, when he firſt opens his book, finds himſelf 
ſurpriſed by a new language. 
ee novelty has been, by thoſe who can find 
nothing wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious 
endeavours after words ſuitable to the grandeur of his 
ideas, Our language, ſays Addiſon, /irk under him. 
But the truth is, that, both in proſe and verſe, he had 
formed his ſtyle by a perverſe and pedantick principle. 
He was defirous to uſe Engliſh words with a foreign 
idiom. This in all his proſe is diſcovered and con- 
demned; for there judgment operates freely, neither 
| ſoftened by the beauty, nor awed by the dignity of his 
thoughts; but ſuch is the power of his poetry, that 
iis call is obeyed without reſiſtance, the reader feels 
himſelf in captivity to a higher and a nobler mind, and 
' criticiſm ſinks in admiration. 
« Milton's ſtyle was not modified by his ſubject: 
what is ſhown with greater extent in Paradiſe Loft, 
may be found in Comzs. One ſource of his peculiarity 
was his familiarity with the Tuſcan poets: the diſpo- 
fition of his words is, I think, frequently Italian; 
perhaps ſometimes combined with other tongues. Of 
him, at laſt, may be ſaid what Johnſon ſays of Spenſer, 
that he wvrote no language, but formed what Butler 
calls a Babyloniſh Dialed, in itſelf harſh and barbarous, 
but made, by exalted genius, and extenſive learning, 
the vehicle of ſo much inſtruct ion and ſo much pleaſure, 
1 ng other: lovers, we find grace in its defor- 


* Lives of the Poets. 
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After reading the extrafis that. have ps given from 
writers under queen Elizabeth, it will be ſuſpeQed 


his veneration for Milton, Johnſon has erred in the 


other extreme. The former will probably be found 


at leaſt as near to the truth as the latter. | 
The fact ſeems. to be, that Milton was diſlaticked 
with the ſhapeleſs chaos in which our language ap. 


peared in former writers, and ſet himſelf, with that 
ardour which always diſtinguiſhed him, to reform it. 


His ſucceſs indeed is not entitled to unlimited en- 
comium. The gigantic ſtructure of kis genius per- 
haps ſomewhat miſled him. He endeavoured to form 


alanguage of too lofty and uniform a port. - The ex- 
uberance of his mind led to pour out his thoughts with 
an impetuoſity, that often ſwept away with it the laws. 


of ſimplicity and even the rules of grammatical pro- 


priety. His attempt however to give ſyſtem to the 
lawleſs dialect of our anceſtors, was the mark of 2 


generous ſpirit, and entitles him to our applauſe. 
If we compare the ſtyle of Milton to that of later 


writers, and particularly to that of our own days, un- 


doubtedly nothing but a very corrupt taſte can commend 


it. But the caſe is altered, if we compare it with the 


writings of his predeceſſors. An impartial critic would 
perhaps find no language in any writer that went be- 


fore Milton, of ſo much merit as that of Milton him 


M88... 


while to ſelect that page from his Reaſon of Church: 


: fe hn? 
% 0 


that this cenſure of Milton's ſtyle is too ſtrong and dil 
proportionate, If Addiſon w ere ſomewhat, miſled by 


As a ſpecimen « bf Milton” s ftyle, it may. be * | 
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Go; ernment 9 18 againſt Prelaty, publiſhed more 
than twenty years before the Paradiſe Loſt, in which | 


he ſpeaks, in little leſs than a prophetic ſpirit, of 
what he purpoſed to execute, to give ſubſtance to his 
own tdlent, and for the ornament of his country. 


„Although a Poet,” ſays he, “ ſoaring in the high 


more of himſelf then 1 
here below in the cool Element of Proſe, a mortal 
thing among many Readers of no Empyreal Conceit, 
to venture and divulge unuſual things of my ſelf, I 
ſhall petition to the gentler ſort, it may not be envy 


firſt years, by the ceaſeleſs e and care of my 
Father, whom God recompence, been exercis'd to 
the Tongues, and ſome Sciences, as my Ape would 


and at the Schools, it was found, that whether ought 
Was- inpos'd me by them that had the overlooking, 

or betak'n to of my own choiſe in Engliſh, or other 
15 gue, profing or verſin ng, but chiefly this latter, 
ſtile by certain vit al Signs it had, was likely to 
lire, But much latelier in the privat Academies of 


lone Trifles which I had in memory, compos'd at 
unter twenty or the reabout (for the manner, is, that 
erery one matt give ſome proof of his wit and read- 
ng there) met with acceptance above what was lookt 
Fr, and other things which I had ſhifted in ſcarſity of 
Books and other Cor nyeniences to patch up amongſt 


Region of his Fancies, with his Garland and ſinging 
kobes about bim, migat, without Apology,” ſpeak 
mean to do; pet for me ſitting” 


to me. ] muſt ſay therefore, that after J had from my 


ſafer, by ſundry Maſters and Teachers both at home 


It; ah), whither 1 was favour'd to reſort, perceiving that 


I 
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them, were receiv'd with written Encomiums, which 
the italion is not forward to beſtow on men of this fide 
the 47ps, I began thus far to afſent both to them and 
divers of my friends here at home; and not leſs to 


an inward prompting which now grew daily upon | 


me, that by labour and intent ſtudy, (which I take 
to be my portion in this Life) joyn'd with the ſtrong 


propenſity of Nature, I might perhaps leave fome- } 
thing ſo written to after-times, as they ſhould not 


willingly let it die, — 6 


„The thing which I had to fa „ and thoſe Intenti 


ons which have liv'd within me ever ſince I could con- 
ceive my ſelf any thing worth to my Country, [ return 
to crave excuſe that urgent Reaſon hath pluckt from 

by an abortive and foredated diſcovery, And 
the accompliſhment of them lies not but in a power 
above mans to promiſe ; but that none hath by more 
ſtudious ways endeavour'd, and with more unwearied 


Spirit that none ſhall, that ! dare almoſt aver of n 


ſelf, as far as life and free leaſure will extend; and 
that the Land had once infranchis'd her ſelf from this 
impertinent yoke of Prelaty, under whoſe inquil- 


torius and tyrannical duncery, no free and ſplendid 


Wit can flouriſh. Neither do I think it ſhame to co- 
venant with any knowing Reader, that for ſome few 
years yet I may go on trait with him toward the pay- 
ment of what 1 am now indebted, 
not to be rais'd from the heat of Youth, or the vapour? 
of Wine; like that which flows at waiſt from the Pen 
of ſome vulgar Amorilt, or the trenchor fury of- 

riming Parraſite; ; nor to be obtain'd * the javoci| 


as being a work | 
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tion of Dame 2 00 and ber Siren Daughters, but 


by devout Prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can en- 
rich with all utterance and knowledg, and ſends out 
his Seraphim, with the hallow'd Fire of bis Altar, to 
touch and purify the Lips of whom heepleaſes : to 
this muſt be added induſtrious and ſelect Reading, 


teddy Obſervation, inſight into all ſeemly and gene- 


nerous Arts and Affairs; till which in ſome meaſure 
be compaſt, at mine one peril and coſt, I refuſe not to 
{ſtain this expectation from as many as are not loth to 
hazard fo much credulity upon the beſt Pledges that [ 

can give them. Although it nothing content me to 
have diſclos'd thus much before hand, but that I truſt - 
tereby to make it manifeſt with what ſmall willingneſs | 
[ endure to interrupt the purſuit of no leſs hopes then 
theſe, and leave a calm and pleaſing Solitarines, fed - 
with cherful and confident thoughts, to imbark in a 


troubl'd Sea of noiſes and hoars Diſputes.?? 


The Areopagitica of Milton, or a Speech for the * 
Liberty of Unlicenced Printing, notwithſtanding the 
occaſional ſtiffneſs and perplexity of its ſtyle, is one 
of the moſt eloquent proſe compoſitions in this or any 
other language. To give the reader an adequate idea 
of its beauties, it would be neceſſary to inſert one 
third of the performance. Let us content ourſelves 


* . 
* 

- 

f 


with the following admirable deſcription of the perſon 
over whom the licenſer will occaſionally be- called to 
exerciſe his juriſdiction. i 
* If therfore ye be loth to diſhearten atterly add 
diſcontent, not the mercenary crew of . -pretendene: TE 


Ee = ; 


— 


{Pia It. 
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to bung. but the free and ingenious ſort of ach as 


evidently were born to ſtudy and love Learning for it = F 
ſelf, not for lucre, or any other end, but the ſervice b 
of God and of Truth, and perhaps that laſting fame WM = 
and perpetuity of praiſe which God and good men have d 
conſented ſhall be the reward of thoſe whoſe publiſh: e. 
Labours advance the good of mankind, then know, | u1 
that ſo far to diſtruſt the judgment and the honeſty of fa 
one who hath but a common repute in Learning, and k. 
never yet offended, as not to count him fit- to print WM p. 
kis mind without a tutor and examiner, leſt he. ſhould hi 
drop a ſciſm, or ſomething of corruption, is the great- tit 
eſt diſpleaſure and indignity to a free and knowing de 
ſpirit that can be put upon him. What advantage is th 
it to be a Man over it is to be a Boy at School, if we ni 
have only ſcapt the Ferular, to come under the feſeu 
of an Drnprimatur? if ſerious and elaborat Writnings, as Wil. pr 
if they were no more then the theam of a Grammar-lad of 
under his Pedagogue, muſt not be utter'd without 
the curſory eyes of a temporizing and extemporizing ET 
licenſer ? He who is not truſted with his own actions, vi 
his drift not being known to be evil, and ſtanding to WF ane 
the hazard of Law and Penalty, has no great argument | ton 
to think himſelf reputed in the Commonwealth wher- WW br: 
in he was born, for other then a fool or a foreiner. Wl lait 
Whena man writes to the world, he ſummons up all bag 
his reaſon and deliberation to aſſiſt him ; he fearches, of | 
meditats, is induſtrious, and likely confults and un 
confers with his judicious friends; after all which WW hin 


don he takes himſelf to be inform'd in what he writes, vit 
as well-2s any that writ before him; if in this the the 


2 
r 


as a proof of the ſtate of the Engliſh language, that, 
with all his profound and indefatigable ſcholarſhip, 
and his evident ſolicitute upon the queſtion of ſtyle, Mil- 
ton is often glaringly ungramatical, and his periods 
broken off abrupt and unfiniſhed. Inſtances of this 
lait frequently occur in his Paradiſe Loſt. One that 
ought to be ſingled out, is in perhaps the fineſt paſſage 
of the whole poem; Satan's ſpeech to his companion 
in the opening of the work, before he has yet raiſed 
aimſelf from off the burning lake. The ſpeech begins 
with a hypothetical clauſe, ** 1f thou beeſt he; but 
the hypotheſis is finally left without a conſequence. 
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moſt conſummat act of his fidelity and ripeneſs, uno I 
years no induſtry, no former proof of his abilities can 1 
bring him to that ſtate of maturity, as not to be ſtill : WA 
niſtruſted and ſuſpected, unleſs he carry all his conſi- 165 
derat diligence, all his midnight watchings, and 9 
expence of Palladian oyl, to the haſty view of an "a 
unleaſur'd licenſer, perhaps much his younger, perhaps 1 
far his inferiour in judgment, perhaps one who never bh 
knew the labour of Book-writing, and if he be not re- I 
pulſt, or ſlighted, muſt appear in print like a Puny with 7 
his Guardian, and his Cenſors hand on the back of his 75 
title to be his bayl and ſurety, that he is no Idiot, or Se- MU 
ducer, it cannot but be a diſhonour and perogation to | 1 
the Author, to cn Book, to the PRE and dig- 1 
nity of Learning.“ | El 
From theſe ſpecimens every impartial reader will 1 
pronounce, that Milton wrote a ſtyle ſuperior to that +l 
of the moſt celebrated authors that went before him. vi 

It is however fingular, and deſerves to be noticed, 9 | 
_ 
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The ſentence is ſuſpended through the whole ſpeech, 


ſentiments, and the fineſt flights of poetry, amidſt 
the moſt flagrant violation of the rules of grammar. 


applauſes than lord Clarendon, author of that moſt 
valuable repoſitory of incidents and events, the Hiſtory 
of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England under 


Dr. Felton, in his Diſſerta tion on the Claſſics, a work 


compare with him in the Weight and Solemnity of his 
Style, in the Strength and Clearneſs of Diction, in the 
Beauty and Majeſty of Expreſſion, and that noble Neg- 
ligence of Phraſe, Which maketh his Words wait 
every where upon his Subject, with a Readineſs and 
Propriety, that Art and Study are almoſt Strangers 
to.“ | 
A ſhort ſ pecimen may convince any * ans intelli- 


; Oppoſite to Dr. Felton's eulogium, unleſs indeed we 
ſhould except his © noble Negligence of Phraſe.” 


death of lord Strafford. 


well remember the time, » hen he led thoſe 
People, who then purſued him to his Grave. He Was 


interſperſed with parentheſis upon parentheſis, and leſt 
imperfect at laſt. So poſſible is it to convey the nobleſt 


No author has ever received louder or more frequent 


king Charles the firſt. He was long held up as the 
perfect model of an hiſtorian. ** I have met,“ fays | 


formerly of high reputation, „with none that may | 


gent reader, that Clarendon is every thing that is | 


Take for example tlie character he has annexed to the 


** Thus Fell the greateſt Subject in power, and 
little inferior to any in Fortune, that was at that 
time in any of the three Kingdoms; Who could 
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a man of great Parts, and extraordinary Endowments 
of Nature ; not unadorn'd with ſome addition of Art 
and Learning, though that again was more improved 
and illuſtrated by the other; for he had a readineſs of 
Cincep tion, and ſharpneſs of Expreſſion, which made 
h's Learning thought more than in truth it was. His 
frit inclinations an d addreſſes to the Court were only 
o eſtabliſm his Greatneſs in the Country; where he 
zpprehended ſome acts of Power from the Lord Savile, 
who had been his Rival always there, and of late had 
frengthen'd himſelf by bein g made a Privy-Counſellor, 
and Officer at Court: but his firſt attempts were ſo 
proſperous, that he contented not himſelf with being 
ſecure from that Lord's Power in the Country, but 
reſted not, till he had bereav'd his adverſary of all 
power and place in Court ; and ſo ſent him down, a 
mot Abject, Diſconſolate old man, to his Country, 


waere he was to have the Superintendency over him 


too, by getting himſelf at that time made Lord Pre- 
ident of the North. Theſe Succeſſes, applied to a 
nature too Elate and Haughty of it ſelf, and a quicker 
progreſs into the greateſt Employments and Truſt, 
made him more tranſported with Diſdain of other men, 
and more contemning the Forms of buſineſs, than 
haply he would have been, if he had met with ſome 
lnterrupiions in the beginning, and had paſy'd in a 
more leiſurely gradation to the Office of a States- man. 

„le was, no doubt, of great obſervation, and a 
piercing judgment, both in Things and Perſons ; but 


nis too good kill in Perſons, made him judge the 


*® 


8 0% Pals 2 


worſe of Things: for i it was his Mis fortune, to be in 


Part Il. 


a time wherein very few wiſe men were equally em- | 


ploy'd with him; and ſcarce any (but the Lord Co. 


entry, Whoſe 'T ruſt was more confined) whoſe Facul. | 
So that upon the | 
and diſcern- | 
ing many Defects in moſt men, he too much ne. 


ties and Abilities were equal to his 
matter he rely'd wholly upon himſelf; 


glected what they ſaid or, did. Of all his Paſſions, 
his Pride was moſt predominant: which a moderate 
exerciſe of ill Fortune might have corrected and re. 
formed; 
ſtrangely Puniſh'd, by bringing his Deſtruction upon 
him by Two things that he moſt deſpiſed, the People 
and Sr, Harry Vane. 
Plutarch records that lla Wrote for himſelf, may not 
be unfitly applied to him, © That no man did ever 


vc exceed him, either in doing good to his Friends, 
* or in doing Miſchief to his i cigraed, for his acts 


of both kinds were moſt notorious.” 

Nothing can be more diſguſtful to a diſcerning ob- 
ſerver of ſtyles, than the prolixity and perplexity of 

Clarendon's compoſition. 


ty is in thoſe perſons who would hold up ſuch writing 
as a model to after times; as if one ſhould ſhow a 
ſchool-boy's theme, and maintain that a man of the 
moſt approved talents, and the ripeſt years, could not 
ſurpaſs it. The Engliſh language, as well as the 


Engliſh annals, 1s s indebted to the labours of Cla. 


rendon, 


and which was by the hand of Heaven 


In a word, the Epitaph which 


Yet he will probably be 
N found to have written well for his time. The abſurdi- 


fla; 
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SECT. IV. 
Age of Charles the Second. 


WE now come, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to the age of 
king Charles the ſecond. Milton and Clarendon, 
though for their celebrity and merits they could not 
be omitted, ſeem rather to 0 belong to an 5 | 
period. Lec 9 | 2090, 
Whoever will impartially compare the proſe wri- 
ers of king Charles's reign with any of their prede- 
ceffors, will be ſtruck with the clear and rapid im- 
rrovement, For this they were certainly indebted to 
he exile of the royal family. 'Many-of them reſided 
luring this period on the continent: they found the 
french much ſuperior to us in faeility and grace of 
tmpoſition ; and, had it been otherwiſe, compariſon, 
te long and cloſe compariſon to Which they were in- 
ated, of one language with another, will always be 
bund among the molt fruitful ſources 18 improve- | 
kent. 0 icin bow 5 Lin 

lt is now firſt that we are preſented with' the fatitiey 


Of this period write like men who lived in the world. 
Their ſtyle has much of the charm that characteriſes 
Wihed converſation. They lay aſide the ſtiff and 
Kdantic airs of their anceſtors, and condeſcended to 


ad praces of compoſition. The celebrated authors 


1 expreſs themſelves with per ſpicuity and a conſider. 


that they effected. 


ſyſtem. The writers of king Charles's reign are peri 


caught the exterior and ſurface of the French cha 


all to the native powers of genius; and had but a verſ 
| ſlight conception, that a finiſhed ſtyle is only to b 


were fir William Temple and archbiſhop Tillotſon} 


ment and delight, a degree of beauty and appropria 


330) Of EuglibSylk. pan ll. 
able portion of N This is a clear advance 


It is however a ſtage of improvement, and by ng 
means the perfection of ſtyle. The force of which 
the Engliſh language was capable, was wholly un. 
known; and, if it were at that time in any inflance 
exhibited, the cauſe that produced it was occaſionall 
ſtrength of feeling, or vigour of genius, in the wii. 
ter; it was not the reſult of analyſis, ſcience and 


ſpicuous, but their ſtyle is feeble and relaxed. They 


racer; and affected to compoſe, as the phraſe wa 
like gentlemen, who wrote at their eaſe.” Th 
conſequence was artificial graces, elaborate negli 
gence, feebleneſs in the choice of words, and idlere 
and inattention in their arrangement. They truſleq 


obtained by aſſiduous and unwearied cultivation. | 
The writers moſt celebrated for the graces of com 


poſition in the reign of king Charles the ſecond 


nor have any authors in the annals of literature © 
perienced a more copious commendation. Novelty} 
one of the powers that has greateſt influence over ty 
imagination; and Engliſhmen then ſaw, with aſtonill 


art communicated to the ſtructure of their languag 


* 
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Sir William Temple is undoubtedly an agrecable. 
writer. His thoughts frequently carry the ſtamp of 
refle&tion and good ſenſe, and their impreſſion is by, 
no means counteracted, in the degree in which we 
find it in the preceding periods of our literature, by 


the alloy of a perplexed or unnatural phraſeology +, 
Take the following paſſage from his Eſſay on Po- 
pular Diſcontents as a ſpecimen. 


«© Princes or States cannot “ run into every Corner 
of their Dominions, to * look. out Perſons fit for. 


their Service, or that of the Public: They cannot ſee 
far with their own Lyss, nor hear with their own 
Ears; and mui for the moſt part * do both with thoſe | 


lt is with infinite diffidence, not to ſay reluctance, that. 

am prevailed upon to annex marks of f aitcritks to a few. of the 

phraſes I concerve to be mot glaringly effcnfive in the vri- 

ters f: om this period... It is to a certain degree ſub verde of 

my deſign, which was to jcave the whole caſe to the unpre— 
« O 

judiced verdict of the reader. 


7 Of an author 


1 ro - 5 0 1 n 8 [ " 3 4. 2 8 WW, * 
We müſt however confefs that it is the aut 


18 


to render himſelf intelligible to as many different elaſſes of 
readers as pollible, The perſon Who is 1 malter of the 
ſubjieck. it is honed APY ne mien Hg ar d 
auch, e 18 Hoped, WII IGFZLVE this NCCEL [ia ry accommdeda- 
tion to rCagcrs OL aubther dcſcription. | 
Tt 4» !] | 7 - at -1tic Ibs Are Veen 7 

4. YCT? y 01e Wil Lt 3 A Wale Laar Ait 11128 £14 Very 115 competent 
to mark Per plcxity of ſtyle, Ca) WP kit Oz con {tru 1011 ion. and a 


lbouſand other faults, To render this pen 5e to the rea- 


i 
der who cannot ſce it by its own light, aſſiſſled E: the attral 
degree of taſte in the country, would have requirca that 
endlehuneis of. diſſertation 1 was moſt ſoiicitgus to avoid. 
Every author, excepting perhaps the Writer of Priiemers, 
picflumes iu his readers ſome degree of F cvious 10; mation. 


Ff 


* 
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of other Men, or * elie chuſe among fach ſmaller 
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þ Numbers as are moſt * in their way; and theſe are | 
F ſuch, generally, as make their Court, or * give their | 
= a Attendance, in order to advance themſelves to Ho- 
4 nours, to Fortunes, to Places and Employments; and b 
1 are uſually the leaſt worthy of them, and better * der— 
4 vants to themſelves than the Government. Tue ˖ 
= Needy, the Ambitious, the Halt-witted, the Proud, 
7 | the Covetous, are ever reſtleſs to get into publick Em- r 
. ployments, “ and many others that are uneaſy or Will { 
or entertained at: home. The Forward, the Buſie, the a 
i of Bol d, the Sufficient, purſae their “ Game with more = 
i} Paſion, Endeavour, Application, and * thereby of. 2 
1 1 ten ſucceed where better Men would fail. In the 1 
% 1 Courſe of my Obſervation I have found no Talent of | f 
14 ſo much Advantage among Men, towards their grow- i 
% # ing great or rich, as a violent and reſtleſs Paſſion | t 
hy T and Purſuit * for one or t'other: And whoever * ſees WM e 
1. bi his Heart and his Thoughts wholly upon ſome ore | E 
44 Thing, muſt have very little“ Wit, or very little * | % 
a Luck, to fail. Yet all theſe “ cover their * Ends | 
Vet with molt w orthy Pretences, and * thoſe Noble Say- | 0 
. ings, That Men are nct bern for themſelves, and muft | 
nn } fecrifice their Lives for the Publick, as well as their | . 
Fa. | Time and their Health And thoſe who think nothing [1 
. leſs are ſo * uſed to ſay * ſuch fine Things, that?“ v. 
ſuch * who truly believe them are almoſt athamed to o 
own it. In the mean time, the Noble, the Wiſe, w 
the Rich, the Modeſt, thoſe that are eaſie in their WW =: 


. Conditions or their minds, thoſe who know moſt of 1 
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the World and themſelves, are not only careleſs, * 
bat often averſe from entering into Pablick Charges 
or En nployments, unleſs * upon the Neceſſities of their 
ountry, Commands of their Prince, or * Inſtances 
of their Friends! What is to be done in this Caſe, 
wacn ſuch as offer themſelves, and“ purſue, are not 
worth having, and ſuch as are moſt worthy, will net- 
ther er, nor perhaps accept?“ | 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon is certainly a writer of ſome 
merit. There are few authors who convey more ſound 
ſeale in more perſpicuous expreilion, It is no mean 
art of compoſition, where every ſentence comes to us 


with the force of a proverb, and preſents us with 


in ſo manly a ſtyle. Tillotſon however appears to have 
fallen into diſrepute. The age of Charles the ſecond 


though perhaps no age, except that of George the 
zird, was ever ſo auſpicious to the improvement of 


Loglich proſe; as none certainly has been adorned 
urn loftier flights of poetry. „ 
The following paſſage occurs in Tillotſon's Sermon 
on Sincerity, the laſt of his clerical compoſitions. 

3 Amongſt too many other inſtances of the great 
orraption ond degeneracy of tne Age * wherein we 


? 


verſation is * none of the deal a 


- 


beg the great and general wa ſiacerit); in Con- 

ah 'orld is? grown 
O fail of Difimulation and Complement, that Mens 
words are * hardly any * ſignification of their thoughts; 
and if any Man * meaſare his words by his heart, and 
ſeat as he thinks, and do not expreis more kindneſs. 


F Pope. 


hat oft was thought +,” but never before ſet down 


13 regarded by modern critics with neglect and ſcorn; 
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man, than men uſually have for any man, he 
Can * T daraty eſcape the * et korn and want 
ef breeding. The old Erg775 plainneſs and fincerity +, 

that generous integrity of N ature 195 | honely of Dis 


7 1 - . 1 fe 
always * at tnels of mind, 


— 


poſition, Whic! 


and * 15 uſually accompanied with un unte d courag 
and reſolution,” * is in a great meaſure lot among oh 
us; there hath been a * long endeavour to transform 


us * into foreign 8 and Faſhions, and to bring 
us to a ſervile imitation of * bone of the beſt of our 
Neighbou J | 
Tae Dialeck of Converſation is * now a days ſo ſwell'd 
with Vanity and Complement, and ſo * ſurfeited (as 
1 may ſay) of expreſſions of kindneſs and reſpeR, that 
if a man that lived an Age or two ago ſhould return 
into the World again, he would really want a Die- 
tionary to * help him to underſtand his own Language, 
and to know the true intrinfick value of the Phraſe i in 
faſſion, and would * = at firſt believe at * what a 
pe rate the higheſt * ſtrains and expreſſions of kind- 
neſs imaginable * do 3 paſs * in current pay- 
ment; and when he ſhould come to underſtand it, it 
would be a * great while before he could bring him- 
lf, with a good Con intenance and a good Conſcience 
to converſe with * Men upon equal terms and! in their 
own way *, | . 
And in truth it is * hard to ſay whether it ſhould 
more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear? 


＋ Sincerity is a virtue be: can. ſcarcely be too much ap- 


Plauddled; but the archbiſhop was probably miſtaken, When! he 
referred us to the old Euglih manners ſor an example of in- 


genuous aud diguiſicd b 


* 


ſome of the worſt of their Qualities. 
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what ſolemn expreſſions of reſpect and kindneſs will 


paſs between men, almoſt upon * no occaſion ;3 how 


great honour and eſteem they will declare for one 
whom perhaps they never heard of or ſaw before, and 
how entirely they are * all on the ſudden devoted to 


kis ſervice and intereſt for no reaſon : how infinitely 
and eternally obliged to him for no benefit, and how 


extr2mely they will be concerned for him, yea, and 
atalcted too for no cauſe. i know it is faid in Juſtifi- 


cation of this hollow kind of Converſation, that there 
i; no harm, no real deceit in Complement, but the ⸗ 
matter is well enough, ſo long as we underſtand one 
another, £7 werva valent ut Nummi, Words are like 
Honey, * and when the current value of them is ge- 
nerally underſtood, no Man is cheated by them. This 
is * ſomething, if ſuch words were any thing; but 
being * brought into the Account, they are mere Cy- 
pers, However it is ſtill a juſt * matter of complaint, 
that üncerity and plainneſs are out of faſhion, and 


thatozr Language is running into a Lye ; that Men 


have * almoſt quite perverted the aſe of ſpeech, and 
ma n Wa, to ſigniſie notiving 3 * but the greateſt part 
of the Converſation of Mang ind, and of their inter- 
ors with one anothe 0 15 little elſe but * driving a 
rade of Difiimalation ; “ inſomuch that it would make 
a Man * heartily fick and weary. of the World, to'fee 


Men, and * tempt him to break out into that Melan=- 
00 ann; and of the Prop! net, Jer. 9. 0 


7 
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I will add one aber paſſage from the ſame ſermon, 
which, on account of its ſtriking reſemblance, in 
tediouſneſs and circumlocution, to a paſſage before 


quoted from Hooker, may ſerve as a beacon to ſhow, 


how ſkilful writers are liable to be miſled from the path 
of improvement, by a deferential imitation of their 


celebrated predeceſſors. 
* Truth and Reality have all the adv: antages of ap- 
pearance, and many more. If the ſhew of any thin 


be good * for any thing, * I am ſure vStocerity is 


better; for why does any man diſſemble, or ſeem to 


be that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it* 
good to have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? * for 
to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on the appear- 
ance of ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way * in 
the world for a Man to * ſeem to be any thing, is 
really to be what he would ſeem to be. Beſides, that 
it is * many times as troubleſome, to * make good the 
pretences of a good quality, * as to have it; and if 
a man have it not, it is * ten to one, but he 1s dif 
covered to want it, and then all his pains and labour 
to ſeem to have it * is loſt.” 

Sprat is perhaps the firſt author who w rote Engliſt 
proſe with a ſtyle of neatneſs. Dr. Johnſon is profuſe 


in his commendation. « The Life of Cowley,” be 


obſerves, *©* notwithſtanding the penury of Engliſh 
has been writt 


. PI 1 35 BN bs 5 
biography, en by Pr 8 rat, an author 
< 


whoſe pregnancy of imagination and elegance of jan 
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literature +.” Again, ſpeaking, of his Hiſtory of the 
Royal Society, he ſays, This is one of the few books 
which ſelection of ſentiment and elegance of diction 
have been ableto preſerve, though written upon a ſub- 
jeSflux and tranſitory. The Hiſtory of the Royal 
b is now read, not with the wiſh to know what 
they were then doing, but how their tranſactions are 
exhibited by Sprat .“ 
| This exuberance of praiſe may from ſomewhat to 
incroach upon Dr. Johnſon's favourite poſition, reſ- 
pecting the “ gelle of Engliſh undefiled f. He would 
have been ſurpriſed, if he had been told, that his al+ 
moſt ſole reaſon for applauding Sprat, was his poſ- 
eſton of a quality, to which his predeceſſors ſeem to 
advance no preteuſions : : though Sprat deſerves to be 
we ed as one of the moſt eminent refiners of the. 
Engliſh tongue, yet few great authors have exhibited 
lels richneſs of fancy, ad perhaps not one has leſs 
energy and ardour of dition. But Johnſon was not a 
man in whom prejudice had deſtroyed all virtuous in- , 
genuouſueſs of character; and truth would ſometimes 
force itſelf from his lips in defiance of an hypotheſis, 
Cur extracts ſhall be taken from his Life of Cow- 


ley, as being the moſt intereſting and not leſs ann 


than any other of his performances: 
„Of his [Cow] ley's] Wor ks that are Publiſh'd, it 
* hard to give one general Character, * becauſe 
of the Difference of their Subjects; ; and the various: 
Form and diſtant Times of their Writing. Yet this 
15 true of them all, that in all the ſeveral “ Shapes of. 


+ 7 of the Poets. 1 See page 303. 
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Univerſity and the Court. 


| Enowiedge he choſe that State of Life, not * out of 
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his "TY there is ſtill very much of the Likeneſ; and 


Impreſſion of the ſame Mind; the ſame unaffetted 
Modeſty, and natural Freedom, and eaſie Vigour, and 
chearful P.ilions, and innocent Mirth, which appeared 


in * all his Manners. We have many things that he 


* writ in two very * unlike * Conditions, in the 
But in his Poetry, as well 
as his Life, he mingled with * excellent Skill what 
Was good 1 in both States. In his Life he join'd the 


Innocence and Sincerity of the Scholar, with the Hu- 


manity and good Behavivour of the Courtier. In his 
Poems he united the Solidity and Art of the one, with 


the * Gentility and Gracefulneſs of the other.“ 
Though Sprat was the firſt importer of neatneſs into 


his native tongue, yet he has a fingular air of feeble. 


neſs. His compoſition reminds the reader, of the ap- 
pearance of an old man he may have ſeen, who though 


dreſſed with care and ſpruceneſs, yet has ſomething 
ſtrangely old faſhioned in his air, and imbecil in bis 


motions. 

The morality of the following paſſage is of the no- 
bleſt kind, but it certainly is not con-etved with 
energy, nor couched in very forcible expreſſions. 

If any thing * ought to have changed his | Cow- 
ley*s] Te: nperand Diſpoſition : it was his earneſt Af. 
fection for Obſcurity and Retirement. This, Sir, give 
me leave to condemn, even to you [Mr, Martin Clifford, 
to whom the Life of Cowley is addreif:d], who [ 
know agreed with him in the fame * Humour. JI ac- 


. * 
— 
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my Poetical Rapture, but * upon a ſteady and ſober 
[xperience of Human Things. But, * however, I 
cannot 1 it in him. It is certainly a great Diſ- 
p2ragement to Virtue, and Learning itſelf, that thoſe 
| 215 Things which * only make Men uſeful in the 
\W2:1d, ſhould encline them to leave it. This ought 
never to be * allow'd to Good Men, unleſs the Bad 
1:1 te ſame Moderation; and were willing to follow 
gem into the Wilderneſs, But if the one ſhall contend 


— 


t9 * get out of Employment, while the other ſtrive to 


* p2t int9 it, the Affairs of Mankind are * like to be 
in 10 a“ Poſture, that even the good men them- 


ſelyes will “ Wau be able to en 505 their very Retreats 


in Security.“ 


To theſe RE OR 80 authors who! attention was 


particularly devoted to the cultivation of ſtyle, let us 
add a ſpecimen of the manner in which our language 
was at that time written, from Locke on the Human 
Urderſtanding, This treatiſe was publiſbed nearly 
at the period of King William's acceſſion. It has 
by no means remained without its praiſe, for the 
appropriateneſs and elegance of its compoſition, 


4 


Locke was a man of an uncommonly clear and maſcu- 
line unde erſtanding, and greatly ſuperior to many of 
his moſt diſtinguiſhed contemporaries, who, inſtead of 


being contented to trace facts and phenomena as he 


has done. idly bewildered themſelves in the invention 


of fanciful theories, His work forms too memorable | 


an e och in the annals of literature, not to render it 
inproper that it ſhould be omitted even in this light 
eſlay to vwards a hiſtory of the Engliſh language. 
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It is thus chat he ene himſelf, in hack I, Chap. 
L. F. 5. 
ah Though the Comprehenſion of our Underſtandings, 
comes * exceeding ſhort of the vaſt Extent of * things: 
yet we ſhall have Cauſe * enough to * magnify the 
| bountiful Author of or Being, for that Portion and 


Degree of Knowledge, he has beſtowed on us, * (, | 


far above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of “ this our 


Manſon. 


he has given them (as St. Peter ſays,) rata per Lon 


2 4 ku Whatſocver is neceſſary for the Convent | 


ence of Life, and Information of Vertue; and has“ 
put withio the reach of their Diſcovery the Comforta- 
ble Proviſion for this Life and the Way that leads to 
| a * better. How ſh: ort ſoever their Knowledge may # 
| came of an univerſal or perfect Comprehenſion of * 
whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great * Concern- 
ments that they have Light enough to lead them to the 
| Knowledge of their Maker, and the * fight of their 
own Duties. Men may find * Matter ſufficient to * buſy 
their Heads, and employ their Hands with * Vari jety, 
Delight, and ſatis faction; if they will not * boldly 
quarrel with their * own Conſtitution, and throw 
away the Bleſſings their lands are * 
cauſe they are not big enough to grafp every thing, 
We ſhall not have much Reaſon to complain of the 


* narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but employ 
them about * what may be of-uſe to us; for of * that 
they are very capable: And it will be an Unpardons 


Part II. 


Men have Reaſon to be * well ſatisſed 
With What God hath * thought fit to give them, ſince 
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bie, as well as Childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue 
tie Advantages. of our * Knowledge, and neglect to 
;nprove it to the “* Ends for which it was given us, 
becauſe there are ſome Things that are * ſet out of the 
reach of it, It will be no Excuſe toan Idle and Un- 
o ward Servant, wko * would not attend his Buſineſs 
by Candle-light, to plead that he had not * broad 
Sun-ſhiae. The Candle, that is “ ſet up in us, ſhines 
bright enough for all our Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries 
we can make * with this, ought to ſatisfy us: And 
we ſhall then uſe our Underſtandings * right, when 
we * entertain all the Objects in that Way and Propor- 
tion, * that they are ſuited to our Faculties; and % 
upon thoſe * Grounds, they are capable of being pro- 
pos'd to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately 
require Demonſtration, and demand Certainty, where 
Probability only is to be“ had, * and which is ſuffi- 
tient to govern all our * Concernments. If we will dif- 
believe every thing,! ecauſe we cannot certainly know 
al things; we ſhall do“ much-what as wiſely as he, 
who would not uſe his Legs, but * fit Kill and Periſh, 
becauſe he had no Wings to Fly.“ FN 


_ 


Locke probably had not emphatically turned vis at- 
ation to the ſubject of ſtyle. But the queſtion for the 
reader to conſider is, whether any man of Locke's 
0 talents, and living, as he did, in the moſt refined 
y lociety of his age and country, could at this time write 
ir WJ: vie ſo defective as his ? TSS 
his celebrated author was applied to by the govern- 
nent of thai period, as Milton bad been in a fimilar 
iuftauce, to write a defence of the Ni on which 
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king William was called to the throne. The conſe. 

quence of this requeſt, was the publication of his Two 
Treatiſes of Government, a work highly applauded 
at that time, and which maintains its reputation, by 
right of poſſeſſion probably to this day. 


The firit of theſe Treatiſes is confined to the! re- 


futation of fir Robert Filmer's J ..\triarcha. The fol. 
lowing paſſage may ſerve as a ſpecimen. 


„ Suppoſing we ſhould grant, that a Man is. by Na. 


ture Governor 1 his Children, Adam could not * here. 
by be a Monarch as eon as created: For this Right 
of Nature being founded in his being their Father,“ 
how Adam could have a 'Nataral Risht to be Geer: 
zor before he was a Father, when by being a Father 
only he had that Right, is, methinks * hard to 
conceive unless he would have him to be a Faiber 
before he was a Father, and to have a Title before he 
had it. 

$570: this foreſeen Objection, « our A. anſwer 
very logically, Ile was Governor in Habit and not it 


Avery pretty Way of being a Governor 


without Government, a Father without Children, 


and a King without Subjects. — Tho' even * this of 
Ad and Halit, if it * ſignified any thing but our A' 
Skill in Diſtinctions, * be not to his Purpoſe in this 
Place. For the Queſtion is not here about Adan! 
actual Exerciſe of Government, but actually having 
Title to be Governor: Government, fays our A. au 
due to Adam by. the right of Nature. What is ti 
Right of Nature: A Right Fathers * have over theit 
Children by begetting them; Ceneratioue jus acſu 
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ritur parentibùs in liberos, ſays our A. out of Grotius 
The Right then follows the Begetting, as ariſing 
from it; fo that according to this Way of Reaſon- 
ing or diſtinguiſhing of our A. Adam, as Joon as he 
was created, had a- Title only in Habit, and not in AF, 
which in * plain Egli is, He had actually no Title 
* at all.“ Book I, Chap. III, 5. 18. 9 | 

A great proportion of the work is in a ſimilar ſtyle 
of compoſition, What ſhould we think of an admi- 
nitration now, who ſhould bring out fach a book, 
with a view to reconcile the nation at large to their 
| meaſures ? Does not this ſtrongly preſume a depraved 


taſte 1 in al orders of men! ? 


1 W. E come now to the age of queen Anne. This is 
the period of Engliſh proſe, which has always been 
, attended with the higheſt and moſt extenſive plaudits. 
1 -\ few ſcholars indeed have affected to praiſe the age 
8 of queen Elizabeth; but the multitude of readers, 

5 for a long time, perhaps to this day, have pitched 

| their tents, and taken up their reſt, under the banners 

of Anne. | | | | | 
i Many reaſons may be aſſigned for this. Engliſh 
"0 proſe, as ! have endeavoured to ſhow, had gong: on in 

lt | $1 8 
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a continual courſe of improvement. The writers of 
queen Anne's days refined upon the writers of king 
Charles” s, though by no means ſo much as theſe had 
refined upon their predeceſſors. Many circumſtances 
tended to render the ſhort reign of Anne illuſtrious: 
the Campaigns of Marlborough ; the temporary con. 
queſt of a kingdom [Spain] which once ſeemed to 
threaten Europe with univerſal monarchy ; the new 
ſpectacle of England at the head of a ſucceſs ful con- 
tinental confederacy. Add to this that the literary 
characters of that age were called to fill active fitua- 
tions. Not to mention inferior inſtances, we mer 
recollect the negociations of Prior; the uncommaniy 
important fituation Swift held with the Tory adminil. 

tration; and the literary ambition of Bolinghroke, 
not inferior to the political, The domeſtic queition, 
which was then ſecretly at iſſue, whether the houſe of 


Hanover ſhould” ſuccced, or the houſe of Stuart be 


reſtored, animated all hearts, 1125 ke pt alive all under- 


ſtandings. 
To the ſettlement of the queſtion of the ſucceſſion, 


ſocceeded a national torpor. It is now generally con- 


feſſed, that the houſe of Hanover ſucceeded contrary 


to the predilection of a majority of the people. Li- 
terary men were not then aware of the uſeleſſneſs, 
not to ſay incumbrance, of patronage; and patron- 
age could not even in appearance be kept up, under 
a royal family, by whom our language could neitker 
be ſpoken nor read. Sir Robert Walpole rendered 
the caſe ſtill worie, by the ſordidneſs of his maxims, 
the phlegmatiim of his conduct, and the general pro- 
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peuſi y het inſpired to commerce and gain. The ſpi- 


rit of the nation was ſunk; dylneſs reigned triumph- | 


ant; and England bid fair to rival, in all that was baſe 

and de ſpicable, the republic of Holland. 

Darigg this period, the popularity, which the wri- 
ters under queen Anne had obtained among their con- 

tz:2poraries, had time to fink deep i in the hearts of 

men. Thoſe in whom the love of letters ſtill ſurvived, 

armed, and not without ſome 1226 bil:ties to ſopport 


them, that the reign of illumination and taſte in Great 


Britain was haſtening to a cloſe; they looked back 
wien affection to Addiſon, Swift, and their contem- 
p oraries, as its laſt ſupporters. This appeared to 


thalr imumgination an Augaſtan age, about to be ſuc- 
ceeded by a long „inter of arbicrary iway and intel- 


lectual night. 2 

We are able at the preſent day, when Englih proſe 
has again appeared with more than its wonted luſtre, 
to elima'e the merits of theſe favoured writers with 
Furneſs and impartiality. 

Let us begin with tne writings of Addiſon. No 
11% obſerver can recollect the nate which belongs to 
him in the volumes of the Spectator, without feeling 
nat Engliſh proſe, and the polite literature of his 


edantry, are ai iudebted to hi. n. His papers on 


Wit, on the Pleaſures of the i:nagination, on the 
character of fir Roger de Coverly, and many others, 
are entitled to no vulgar encomiam.” Addiſon was a 
mia of conſiderable taſte, which he has not only de- 
monſtrated by the jaſtneſs and delicacy of the majority 
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of his criticiſms, but alſo by the formation of a ſtyle, 
which is for the moſt part equally diftaat from the 
affectation of a literary fop, and the ſlickneſs of a 
pedant. | | | | 
His ſtyle is commended by jokes in the following 
terms. {He} ſometimes deicends too much to the 


language of. converiation ; yet if his language had 
been leſs idiomatical, it might have loſt ſomewhat of 


its genuine Angliciſm. What he attempted, he per- 


formed ; he 1s never feeble, and he did not wiſh to be 


energetick ; he 1s never rapid, and he never ſtagnates. 
His ſentences have neither ſtudied amplitude, nor af. 
his periods, though not diligently 
rounded, are voluble and eaſy. Whoever wishes ta 


" attain an Eagliſh ſtyle, familiar but not coarſe, and 


elegant 44 not oftentatio! 1s, mult give his days and 


nights to the volumes of Addiſon +.” 
In a word, we may conclude that we mall WY in 


Addiſon, according to the opinion ef e ano- 


ther 2 cf. Eug li, 2 lee >” ths 
Nothing can be more glaringly = apge rated than 
this Raste. Addifon is a writer eminently enervated; 
ad few, authors, di! ing ui hed in the alles lettres, and. 


of ſo recent a date, will be „ more ſtrikingly looſe 


and unſyſtematical in their diction. 


Let us examine a few paiſſiges from writings of 
which we are told, that they are never feeble,” 
and never ſtagnate; that they are e but 


not coarſe, and elegant but not oſtentatious.“ 


+ Lives of the Poets. 


_— 
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The following remafks occur in Addiſon's far- 
famed and ridiculous ee upon the ballad of 
Chevy Chace. 

As Greece was a collection of many Govern- 
ments, * who ſuffered very much among themſelves, 
and * gave the Perſian Emperor, who was their com- 


mon Enemy, many Advantages over them by their 
mutual Jealouſies and Animoſities, Homer, in ordert to 


eitebliſn among them an Union, which was “ ſo ne- 
ceſſary for their Safety, “ grounds his Poem upon the 
Diſcords of the ſeveral Grecian Princes who were en- 
gaged in a Confederacy againſt an 4/fatick Prinee, and 
the ſeveral Advantages which the Enemy gained by * 


ſuch their Diſcords. At the Time the Poem we are 


now treating * of was written, the Piſſenſions of the 
Barons, who were then ſo many petty Princes, “ ran 


very high, * whether they quarrelled among them 


ſclves, or with their Neighbours, * and produced 
unſpeabable Calamities to the Country: 'The Poet to 
deter Men from ſuch unnatural Contentions, deſcribes 
2 * bloody Battel and dreadful Scene of Death, occa- 
Loned by the mutual Feuds which reigned in the Fa- 
milies of an E, eli and Scotch Nobleman. That he 
defigned this for the * Inſtruction of his Poem, we 
may learn from his four laſt Lines, in which, after the 
Example of the Modern Tragedians, he draws from 
Ka Piccept for the Benefit of his KReaders.? | 

e following paragraphs occur in one of the pa- 
pers, in Which the author undertakes to develop) the 
character of ür Roger de COVveriey. 
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« There is one Particular which I have ſeldom ſeen - 


but at Sir Rocsr's; it is uſual in all other places, * 


that Servants ay from the Parts of the Houſe 1 


which their Maſter is paſiing ; on the contrary; 

they induſtriouſly place themſelves in his way; and 5 
is on both Sides as it were, * underſtood as A Viſit, 
when the Servants appear without calling.“ 


But my good Friend is“ above theſe little In. 
ſtances of Good- will, in beſto ing only Trifles on his 


Servants; a good Servant to him is ſure “ of having 


it in his Choice very ſoon“ of being no Servant * at 
all. As I before obſerved, he is ſo good a * Huſband, 


and knows ſo thoroughly that the“ Skill of the Purſe is 


the Cardinal Virtue of this Life; * I ſay, he knows 


ſo well that Frugality is the Support of Generofity, 
that he can often ſpare a large Fine when a Fenement 
* falls, and give * that Settlement to a good Servant 


who * has a Mind to * go into the World, or make a 
Stranger pay the Fine to that Servant, for his more 
comfortable Maintenance, if he ſtays in his Service. 
„A Man of Honour and Generoſity conſiders * it 
would be miſerable * to himſelf to * have no Will but 
that of another, though it were * of the beſt Perſon * 
breathing, and for that Reaſon * goes on as“ faſt 23 
he is able to * put his Servants into independent“ 
Livelihoods, The greateſt part of Sir Roczr's Eſtate 
is tenanted by Perſons who have * ſerved bimſelf or 
his Anceſtors. It was to me extreamly pleaſant to ob- 


ſerve the“ Viſitants from ſeveral * Parts to welcome 


His Arrival * mto the Conntr ry, and all the Difference 
that 1 could * take N orice of between the late Servants 


W 
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who came to ſee him and thoſe who * ſtaid in the 
Family, was, that * theſe latter were * looked upon 
as finer Gentlemen and better Courtiers.” 

* One might, on this Occaſion, recount the * 
Senie that great Perſons in all Ages have * had of the 
Merit of their Dependents, and the heroick Services 

winch * Men have * donetheir Maſters in the * Extre- 
mity of their Fortunes; “ and ſhewn, to their * un- 
done patrons, that Fortune * was all the Difference 
- between them.” „ | 1 

** Iremembred indeed Sir Rocex ſaid * chit lived 

avery worthy Gentleman to whom he was highly 
_ obliged, * without mentioning any thing further.“ 

ic wereanendleſs taſk to hunt this author through 
all his negligences, uncouthneſſes and ſoleciſms. I will 
oaly ſubjoin one further extract, from a paper in 
which he is recommending, ** that the honeſt Men ot 

all Parties ſhould enter into a * Kind of Aſſociation 

for. the defence of one another, 1 the * Confuſion 
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of their common Enemies.“ 
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The propoſed bond of aſſociation concludes! with 
the following ſentence, 
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„And we ſhall upon all Occaſions oppoſe ſuch 
Perſons * that * upon any Day of the Year ſhall call 
Black white, or White black, with the utmoſt Peril 
of our Lives and Fortunes.” The author proceeds : N 

Were there ſuch a Combination of honeſt Men, 
who without any Regard to Piaces would endeavour 
to extirpate * all ſuch furious Zealots as would ſacrifice 
one half of their Country to the Paſſion and Intereſt of 
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the other; * as alſo ſuch infamous Hypoerites, * that 
are for promoting their own Advantage, “ under 
Colour of the publick Good ; WiHh all the profligate 
immoral Retainers to each Side, that have nothing to 


fecommend them but an implicit Submiſſion to their 
Leaders; we ſhould ſoon ſee that forious Party-Spirit 


extinguiſned, which may * in Time expoſe us to the | 


Derifton and Contempt of all the Nations * about us,” 
The meanneſs of compoſition in this paſſage, can 


only be equalled by the abſurdity of its malice, or the | 


impotence of its wit. 

We now come to Swift, refpedtifig whom the great 
authority of Lowth has pronounced, that he is one 
of the moſt correct, and perhaps the beſt of our proſe 


writers. No author was ever. more applauded by 


his contemporaries: no author ever produced a greater 


public effect, than he is ſuppoſed to have done, by 
his Conduct of the Allies, and his Drapier's Letters. 


For his ſo!icitude about accuracy, he deferves to be 
conſidered with reſpect. For the ſtern and inflexible 


Integrity of his principles, and the profound ſagacity 


of his ſpeculations, he will be honoured by a diſtant 


poſterity. | 
We will confine ourſelves i in our r ſpecimens, to his 
Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels ; the two beſt 


of his works; the former written with all the rich 


exuberance of youthfa! imagination : the latter in his 


laſt ſtage of intellectual cultivation, and, as Milton 
expreſſes it, the moſt conſammat act of his ßdelity 


and ripeneſs . 


{ 


+ See page 330. 
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Ihe Tale of a Tub is a work, of perhaps greater 
f-licity of wit, and more ludicrous combinations of 


ideas, than any other book in the world. It is how- 


ever, written in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle of © banter,”” to 


mike uſe of one of the author's words, or rather in ſo 
low and anomalous a ſlang, which perhaps Swift 
conſidered as the neceſſary concomitant of wit; that it 
| is by no means proper to be cited as an example of 

juſt compoſition. The reader however may not be 
aware of this; and, to remove the ſcruples with which 
he may poſſi bly be n I will adduce a few in- 


tance 8 o : 


«To this Syſtem of Religion were * Wy” ſeveral . 


* ſubaltern Doctrines, which were * entertain'd with 
great Vogue: * as particularly, the Faculties of the 


Mind were * deduced by the Learned among them in 


this manner ;—#* All which required abundance of * 
Tiaeſe and Delicateteſſs to * manage with advantage, 
as "_ as a ſtrict * Obſervance * after Times and 
Faſhions.” Set H. | 
« A while after there * came up * all in Faſhion, a 
pretty ſort of fame-colour'd Sattin for Linings.“ ds. 
a Lo ſupport this Grandeur, which he ſoon began 
to * conſider could not be maintain'd without a better 


* Forde than * what he was born to: after much 


be * caſt about at laſt .“ Sect. IV. 

| „Sometimes he would fend them [his bulls] * out 
upon Errands of great importance; * where it is Won- 
derful * to recount, and perhaps the cautions Reader 
may * think much to believe it, an Appetitus ſenſebilis, 
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* deriving it ſelf through * whole Family, from 
their noble Anceſtors, Guardians of the Golden Fleece + 
they continued ſo extremely fond of Gela, — do. 
* And that which Was * the good of it, he would 
d, | 
| The following is a curious, example of negligent 
and disjointed compoſition, | 
„% But Faſhions perpetually altering in that Ave, 
the Scholaſtick Brother * grew weary of * ſearching 


further Evaſions, and folving everlaſting Contradic- 


tions. Reſolv'd therefore * at all hazards to comply 
with the Modes of the World, they concerted # 


| 1 _— —_— ATT unanimouſly to lock up 


"19H or tral a have * e which) and - trouble 
themſelves no farther to examine it, but only * refer 


to its Authority Whenever they“ thought fit.“ In 


conſequence whereof, a while after it“ grew a ge- 
neral Mode to wear an infinite Number of Points, moſt 
of them tag with Silver. * Upon which the Scholar 
pronounced ex Cathedra, that Points were ablolutely 
Jure Paterno, as they might * very well remember. 
*Tis true indeed, the Faſhion preſcib'd ſomewhat 


more than * were directly nam'd in the Will: How- 
ever * that they, as Heirs general of their Father, had 


power to make and add certain Clauſes for publick 


Emolument, though not “ deducible 207:dem verbis 


from the Letter of the Will ; -or * elſe, Malia ab/urda 


fequerentur,”” Sect. II. T7 
 Gulliver's Travels is a book in which the author 


ſeems to have called up all his vigilance and Kill in 
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the article of ſtyle: 1 as the plan of his fiction led 
to that ümplicity in which he delighted, no book can 
be taken as a fairer ſpecimen of the degree of cultiva- 
tion at w hich the Engliſh language had at that time ar- 
rived. Swift was perhaps the man of the moſt power- 

{1 mind of the time in which he lived. 

The following may ſerve as a few examples of the 
looſe and incorrect conſtruction with which this ere 
mance is written. | 
„In one of theſe Cells were ſeveral Globes or Balls 
of a mot ponderous Metal, about, the bigneſs of our 
Heads, * and required a ANT Hand to lift them.“ 
Part I, Chap. II., 

« When this inventory "A read * over to the 15 
peror, he directed me, although in very gentle 
Terms, to deliver up the ſeveral Particulars. He firſt 

| WOT for my Scymiter, which I took out“ Scabbard 
and all.” de. „ 

« Even the Emperor, although 55 * ſtood his 
ground, could mon OO himſelf “ in ſome time.“ 
de, | 

« His Speech was to the follow! ing Effect, * for I 
took Notes of it as ſoon as he left me.” Chap, VII. 

« Theſe were * ſearched and ſought” out through 
the whole Nation, by the Prince and his wiſeſt Counſel- 
lors, among ſuch of the Prieſthood, as were moſt * de- 
ſervedly diſtinguiſhed by the IN of their Lives and 
the Depth of their Erudition ; * who were indeed the 
Spiritual Fathers of the Clergy and the People. Part 
II, Chap. VI. : 
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5 Upon what 1 faid in relation to our Cone of | 
Juſtice, his Majeſty deſired to be ſatisfied in ſevera] 
Points : And, * this I was the better able to do, hay. | 
ing been formerly almoſt ruined by a long Suit in 
| Chancery, hich was decreed ſor me with Coſts. He 
1 what time was uſually ſpent in determining be- 
* aween Right and Wrong, and * What Degree of Ex. 
pence.“ do. | 
What can be more disjointed and aukward than the | 
cConſtruction of the following paſſage ? | 
„I ſwore and ſubſcribed to theſe Articles 2 great | 
Chearfulneſs and Content, although ſome of them were 
not ſo honourable as I-could have wiſhed ; * which | 
proceeded wholly from the Malice of Siyre/> Bolgolan 
the High Admiral : * whereupon my Chains were | 
immediately unlocked, and I was at full liberty; the | 
Emperor himſelf in Perſcn did me the Honour to be- 
by at the whole Ceremony.” Part I, Chap. III. 
Again: I told his Majeſty that J was come ac- 
| cording to my Promiſe, and with the Licence of the | 
Emperor my Maſter, to have the Honour of ſeeing ſo 
mighty a Monarch, and to offer him any Service in 
my power, * conſiſtent with my Duty to my own 
Prince; * not nientioning a * Word of my Diſgrace, 
| becauſe I had hitherto no regular Information of it, 
and might ſappoſe myſelf wholly ignorant of any * 
* ſuch Defign ; neither could 1 reaſonably conceive 
that the Emperor would diſcover the Secret while [ 
was out of his power: * Wherein, however, it ſoon 
appeared I was deceived,” Chap. VII. 
Again: I walked with Intrepidity five or fix 
times before the very Head of the Cat, and came with- | 
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in half a Yard of her; * whereupon ſhe drew her ſelf 
back, * as if ſhe were more afraid of me : I had lefs 
Apprehenſion concerning the Dogs, * whereof three 
or four came into the Room, as it is uſual in Farmers 


| Houſes ; * one of which was a Maſtiff equal in bulk 
to four Elephants, and a Grey-hound ſomewhat taller 


than the Maſtiff, but not ſo large.” Part II, Chap. I. 
Iwo authors of high eminence and great celebrity, 
who may be conſidered as belonging to the age of 

queen Anne, are Shafteſbury and Bolingbroke. They 
were both of them men of ad mirable talents. Shafteſ- 
bury devoted himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of the 
ancients, and propoſed in his writings to give a po- 
11h and elegance to the Engliſh language it had not 
yet received. His propenſities led him to a total ſe- 
cluſion from actual life; and he was unwearied in the 
labour of turning his periods, and finiſhing his com- 
poſitions. Bolingbroke was a man Whoſe very ſoul 
was eloquence. The magnitude of his genius, and the 
impetuous torrent of his ideas, ſeem, when we read, 
to bear away all oppoſition before them. Yet, 
hen we are upon the ſubject of correctneſs of com- 
poſition, theſe authors preſent us rather with examples 
to avoid, than examples to imitate. They may ſerve to 
illuſtrate the ſtate of our language, when men, like 
them, could be ſo aſtoniſhingly erroneous. 

Shafteſbury was an author, the whole habits of | 
whoſe mind appear to have been un.ommonaly elegant. 
Yet we trace in him an aſſemblage the moſt ill aſſorted 
and incongruous. His paſſion for elegance is immo- 


derate and ungovernable, At one time it leads him 
h 


Part II. 
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to the ſtiſfeſt and moſt far-fetched expreſſions, under 
the notion of being ſingularly eaſy. At another time 
the ſame notion induces him to crowd his pages with 
vulgariſms and baffoonery. It is impoſſible that fo ſo 
accompliſhed and originala writer, could have fallen 
into ſuch egregious errors; if there had at that time | 
been any thing ſufi-iently ftable in our language, 

Take the following example from his Soliloquy, or 
Advice toan Author. 

This was, among the Antients, * that celebrated 


Delphick Inicription, * * Recoorist YOURSELF; which 
was * as much as to ſay, Divide your-ſeiF or Be Two. 
For if the Divition were * rightly made, all * avzhiy 
wou'd of courſe, t they thought, be * rightly under. 
ſtood, and prudently * manag'd. Such Confidence 
they * had in this * Home-D:ale? of SoLILOQUY. For 
it was accounted the * peculiar of Philoſophers and 
wiſe Men, to be able “ 70 hold themſilves F in Talk, 
And it was their Boaſt on this account, That they 
were never leſs alone, than when * bz themſelves.” A 
| Knave, they thought, cou'd never be * 4 himſelf. 
Not that his Conſcience was always ſure * of * giving 
him Diſturbance ; ; but he had not, they ſuppos'd, ſo 
much Intereſt with himſelf, as * to exert this generous 
Faculty, and raiſe himſelf a Companion; * who being 
* fairly admitted into Partnerſhip, wou'd quickly 
mend his Partner, and = ſet his affairs on a * right * 
_ vin | Ms 
„One would think, there was nothing eaſier for us, 
than to know our own Minds, and underſtand * what 


- 


* 
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our main Scope was; what we plainly * drove * at, 
and what we propos'd to ourſelves, as our * End, in 
every Occurrence of our Lives. But our Thoughts 
have generaily ſuch an obſcure * implicit Language, 
that 'tis the ®hardeſt thing“ in the world to: * make 
ecm {peak out diſtinctly. For this reaſon, the right 
Method is to give 'em Voice and * Accent, And 
this in our * default, is what the Moraliſts or Philsfo- 
pers endeavour to do, “ to our hand; when, as is 
uſual, they * hold us out a kind of. vocal Looking- 5 
Glaſs, draw Sound out of our Breaſt, and inſtruct us 
0 perſonate ourſelves, * in the plaineſt manner.“ 
Part 1, Sect. 3+. | 
This 15 ſorely ſufficiently quaint and ane What 
ava the reader think of the buffoone ry of the follow- 
ing paſſage! 7 . 
We have a * notable Inſtance of this Freedom in one 
of our ſacred Authors. * As patient as Jos is ſaid 
to be, it cannot be denied that he * makes bold en- 
ough with Gop, and takes his Providence * roundly 
* to taſk, His Friends, indeed, plead * hard wy 
him, and aſh all Arguments, right or wrong, to * 
patch up Ol bjections, and * ſet the affairs of Provi- 
dence upon an equal * Foot.” Letter concerning 
Enthuſiaſm, Sect. IV. | 
Again: * There are ſome, it ſeems, of our * good 
Brethren, the Fre 20 Proteſtants, lately * come among 
us, who are * m ightily taken with this Primitive way. 
They. have * ſet a-foot the Spirit of Martyrdom * 
to a wonder in their own Country; and they long to 
* be trying it here, if we * will give 'em leave, and 


Fe 
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= 
afford 'em the Occaſion : * that is to ſay, if we will 
h | only * do 'em the favour to hang or impriſon 'em; if = 
| we will only * be ſo obliging as to * break their Bones W 
bp for 'em, * after their Conntry-faſhion * blow up their | 
= Zeal, « lh * ſir a-freſh the Coals of Perſecution,” 05. bo 
Sed. III. 1 5 1 
| * The Hedic ation to ſir Robert Walpole, then ear! of 
Orford, prefixed by Bolingbroke to his Remarks on th 
— the Hiſtory of England, has been cited by ſome per- 
ſons as the model of the ſtyle of the celebr ated Junius. as 
A higher praiſe could with dificulty be aſſigned it; : 
and, on that and other accounts, it ſeems to be one of M 
the faireſt ſources from which we could draw our ex- fo 
1 of this author's mode of e ve 
en track, and dompare YOu —__ to en or C1CER0, er 
To inſinuate * you ever had * a type or parallel, is to of 
injure you. No, you are * yourſelf; * an original; * to 
a nonſuch; nor is it likely poſterity ſhould ever pro- 5 
duce * ſuch another. It is enough for me to * give kt1 
you your own ; I aſpire to no more: and that I dare wy 
not attempt but by figure only *.“ | 
Though I profeiledly ſpread the canvaſs for your | 
portrait, I could not help“ edging in a ſlight fketch | 
: of my own. I ſhall not, however, forget that your 
lordſhip 1s to be the principal figure, nor that I ought 
to be content with an obſcure corner in the piece ; * 
like your equerry, holding your ftirrup, or preſenting 
that * head - piece which none but you would preſume _ 


to put on; or rather as your *ſquire, aſſiſting to dil- 
arm you; or helping you out of your ſaddle, &c.“ 
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60 Whether you are to * be cut or drop from the 
tree, Tam afraid to pronounce.” bo, 
A tremendous prophecy, my lord, and what 
vou can never be“ out of the reach of, till you arein 
your grave.” | | 

«© The old * jingle of honores mutant mores you have 
the glory, my lord, tobe an iHuſtrious exception * to.?? 
It is notorious you have now as much to beſtow 


as Lexpected * then.“ 
The concluſion of the following contends will ſhow 


that an expreſſion, which has by many been miſtaken! | 
for a grace of modern rhetoric, can exhibit a title more 
venerable than they imagined.. 8 
« On the Rage, indeed, when a maſter-poet, ex- 

erts his power over the paſſions, his victim at the end 

of the fourth act is frequently made to * ſing a requiem 

to his cares and ſorrows, * as if for ever * done away. 
Theſe are by no means all the flowers of a ſimilar 
kind, that might be gathered, out of a dedication of: 


ten a printed man 
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WE come now to the laſt period of our inveſtign- 
tion ; ; the age of king George the ſecond. | 

Some of the moſt illuſtrious writers of the preſent: 
reign, began their literary carrer in the press 


Hh2 
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reign, and were born as early in the eighteenth cen- 
tur, as certain authors who moſt properly belong to 


king George the ſecond. It ſeems moſt natural how- 
ever ro confine our retroſpect, to thoſe writers whoſe 


works were either wholly publiſhed under the former 


monarch, or who, at leaſt, are acknowledged to have 
then attained to the full — of their genius, and 
poſſeſſion of their fame. 

We may ſelect as ſpecimens of this 3 Middle 
ton, Sherlock, Fielding and Smellet. My buſineſs is, 
to produce ſuch paſſages from theſe authors, as ſhall 


be calculated to prove that, in point of ſtyle, they | 


fall below the ordiuary ſtandard of elegant a 
at the preſent day. 


No production of that age has been more extolled | 


as a model of fine writing, than Middleton's Life of 


Cicero. Hiſtory had been written among us, before | 
_ - that book made its appearance; but it will probably be 


found that this is the earlieſt performance in our lan- 
guage, that in any adequate degree ſeems worthy of 
the genius of hiſtory, if we regard her, in the light in 


which the ancients were accuſtomed to regard her, as. | 


one of the muſes. 


But, though this work is to be eſteemed upon the | 


whole an able, excellent and elegant production, it 
has many peculiarities now deſervedly antiquated. 


Middleton 1s an eloquent writer, but his verboſity is | 


glaring, and his conſtruction perplexing and tedious. 
His phraſeology is often ped antic, and often unneceſſa- 
kily loaded with particles. Preciſion of ſpeech, that 


conve ys its meaning in the moſt direct and unincum- 
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bered manner is no part of his praiſe. | The vigour 
of his genius ſeems to pant and labour es the 
burthen of his language. 
The following paſſages may ſerve to illuſtrate this 
deſcription. 
Speaking of the period, in which it was cuſtomary 
for the young men of Rome to aſſume the manly gown, 
the author proceeds : They were introduced at the 
{me time into e Forum or the great ſquare of the City 
| where the Aſſemblies of the people were held, and 
the Magiſtrates uſed to harrangue * to them from the 
Riftra, and where all the public pleadings and judi- 
cial proceedings were uſually tranſacted: this there- 
fore was the grand School of buſineſs and eloquence ; 
the ſcene, on which all the affairs of the Empire were 
determined, and where the foundation of their hopes 
and fortunes * were to be“ laid: * ſo that they 
were introduced into it with much ſolemnity, attended 
by all che friends and dependents of the family, and 
after divine rites performed in the Capitol, were com- 
mitted to the * ſpecial protection of ſome eminent 
Senator, diſtinguiſhed for his eloquence or knowledge 
of the laws, to be inſtructed by his ad vice i in the ma- 
nagement of civil affairs, and to form themſelves by his 
exumple for uſeful members and Magiſtrates of the 
Republic.“ Sect. I. | 
After enumerating the Wadde of Clewil Dr. Mid- : 
dleton concludes : All which accompliſhments were 


hopes and ambition were lingly placed, the reputation 
i an rarer i | 


but * miniſterial and ſubſervient to that, on which his 
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4 'This practice [the vote, ut viderent conſules, we 
quid reſpublica detrimenti capiat |, tho” * in uſe from 
the earlieſt times, had always been complained * of by 
the Tribuns, as an infringement of the conſtitution, 
by giving to the Senate an arbitrary power over the 
lives of Citizens, which could not legally be taken 
away without a hearing and judgment of the whole 
people. But the chief “ grudge * to * it was, * from 
its being a perpetual check to the deſigns of the am- 
bitious and popular, who aſpired to any power not al- 
lowed by the laws: it was not difficult for them to de- 
lude the multitude ; but the Senate was not ſo eaſily * 
; managed, who by that Augle vote of committing the Re- 
public to the Conſuls, could fruſtrate at once all the ef. 
fects of their popularity, when carried to a * point 
which was dangerous to the State : for ſince by * virtue 
of it, the 77ibuns themſelves, whoſe perſons were held 


ſäacred might be * taken off without ſentence 8 trial, 


when engaged in any traiterous practices, “ all at- 


tempts of that kind muſt neceſſarily be azardens and 


deſperate. Sect. III. 

The following 1 18 a part of our author $ 9 of 
 Sylla. | 
* His fam 7 was noble and B which yet, 
through the indolency of his Anceſtors, had “ mace 
no figure in the Republic for many generations, and 


was almoſt ſunk into obſcurity, till he * produced it 
again into light, by aſpi piring to the honors of the State. 
"He was a lover and patron of polite letters, having 


been carefully * inſtituted himſelf in all the learning 


of Greece and Rome but from a peculiar gaiety of 
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temper, and fondneſs for the company of Mimics and 
Players, ® was drawn, when young, into a life of lux- 
ury and pleafure ; * ſo that when he was ſent Queſter 
to MaRlus in the Tugurthine war, Maklus complain- 
ed, that in ſo rough and deſperate a ſervice chance 
aach given him / /oft and delicate a Quæſtor.“ Sect. II. 
have been more particular in my extracts from 

Middleton, as this author perhaps affords the moſt 
adequate ſpecimen of the ſtyle of the period in which 
he wrote. The majority of writers at that time, who 
bought the praiſe of eloquence, appear to have affected 
this plenitude of dition, the art of overlaying their 
meaning with the endleſſneſs of their phraſes. At firſt | 
ght therefore we ſhould be apt to imagine that they 
had degenerated from the model of the days of queen 
Anne, But, upon a nearer inſpection, we ſhall find 
that they excelled their predeceſſors in propriety of 
conſtruction, though they certainly did not excel them 
in choice of words or neatneſs of diction. 

It would be idle however to load theſe pages with 
examples after the Middletonian mode. Our buſineſs 
is with authors who ſought to out- ſtrip the practice of 
their contemporaries, 

it muſt be conſidered as an | argument of the paucity 
of genius during this period, that we are obliged to 
have recourſe to Sherlock, an author whoſe character, 
though unprecedentedly high among his brethren in 
the church, never roſe to the dignity of convey 
fame. 

The elegance of Sherlokk i is rather to be found in 
tis ideas; and it is Chiefly from a confuſion: of mind 
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in his readers, that it has been transferred from its 


Part I. 


proper ſeat, and aſcribed to his compoſition. His | 
manner is for ae molt part cloſe to his ſubjeR, and 


he diſdains every thing impertinent and merely orna- 
mental; but he is uſually hard, ſcholaſtic and even 
ſomewhat repellent in his language. 

His famous parallel between Chriſt and Mahomet, 


which is perhaps the only true eloquent paſſage in 


indeed happily expreſſed. 
have been a very curſory oblerver of ſtyle, who does 
not know, that enthuſiaſm of ſentiment ſeldom fails 


his works, 1s 


to produce a momentary happineſs of language. But, | 
as if this were wholly foreign to the writer, no ſooner | 


| does he cloſe the deſcriptive part, and attempt to ſum 


up the reſult, than his manner becomes party 


bald and mean. 


« When Natural Religion,” ſays the preacher, bes 


viewed both, aſk, Which is the Prophet of God! 


But her Anſwer we have al; ready * had; when ſhe {aw | 


Part of this Scene * t! trough the Eyes of the Centu- 


He muſk | 


I, 


rion who attended at the Croſs ; by him ſhe “ ſpoze 


and ſaid, Ty this Man was the Son of God.” Vol. 


I, „ IX. 


The following 1 from the ſame e Diſcourſe may 


"wh as a ſpecimen of this author's uſual manner. 


«© But here the Queſtion 1s aſked, How ſhall we 


| diltinguiſh between the Pretences to Revelation, which 
* all of which have an equal 


are ſo many and various, 
Right to be heard, * that ”tis endleſs to look for Beli 
gion in ſuch a * Croud of Pretenders to it, and dif- 
cult to determine the Merit of the ſeveral Claims. 
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« So that all Religions in the Heathen World] 
were eſteemed equally good, and * the moſt any Reli- 
gion pretended * to was a local Authority, which 
raached no farther than the Laws of the Country“ 
did: And, unleſs Men are * for giving more to the 
pretended Heathen Revelations, than * ever they 
claimed for themſelves, or was claimed for them by 
thoſe who introduced them and lived under them, 
they cannot be“ brought into this Queſtion, ſince 
they have no * Relation to us, any more than the many 
ciril Laws and Conſtitutions of the ſame Countries 
had: And Men may as reaſonably complain * of the 
great Variety of civil and municipal Laws that diſ- 
rad their Obedience, and then * inſtance in the Laws | 
of tne Medes and Perſaus, & as they now complain of 
tie Vari ety of Revelations, * inſtancing in ſuch as, 
if they were true, * concern them as little as the Laws 
of Perffa * do.” ? 

Fielding's novel of Tom Jones i is certainly one of 
the moſt admirable performances in the world. The 
krafture of the ſtory perhaps has never been equalled ; 
Tor is there any work that more frequently or more 
happily excites emotions of the moſt elevated and de- 
licious generoſity. | 

The ſty le however is glaringly inferior to the con- 
kituent parts of the work. It is feeble, coſtive and : 
low. It eannot boaſt of periods elegantly turned, or 
celicately pointed. The book is interſperſed with 
long diſcourſes of religious or moral inſtruction ; but 
ineſe have no novelty of conception or impreſſive ſaga- 
Uty of remark, and are little ſuperior to what any © 
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reader might hear at the next pariſh church. The 


general turn of the work is intended to be ſarcaſtic 
and ironical ; but the irony is hard, pedantic and un- 
natural. Whover will compare the hide-bound ſpor- | 
tiveneſs of F ielding, with the flowing and praceful | 


hilarity of Sterne, muſt be ſtruck with the depree in 
which the nationa] taſte was improved, before the 
latter author could have made his appearance. 
The following is part of a ſermon, addreſſed to the 
ſuppoſed mother of the hero, and put by the anthor 
into the mouth of his abortive character of Allworthy. 


The judicious reader will perceive that it is built upon 


88 of the coldeſt and vileſt quibbles imaginable. 
Love, however barbarouſly we may corrupt and 


pervert * its meaning, * as it is a laudable, is a ra- 


tional paſſion, and can never be violent, but when 


Teciprocal ; * for though the Scripture bids us love | 


our enemies, it * means not with that fervent love 


which we naturally bear towards our friends; much | 
leſs that we ſhould ſacrifice to them our lives, and, | 
what ought to be dearer to us, our innocence, Now, | 
in what light, but that of an enemy, can a reaſonable | 
woman regard the man who ſolicits her * to entail on 
| herſelf all the miſery I have deſcribed to you, and } 
Who would purchaſe to himſelf a ſhort, trivial, con- 

temptible pleaſure, ſo greatly * at her expence ? For, | 
by the laws of cuſtom, the whole ſhame, with all | 
its dreadfui conſequences, falls entirely upon her, Can | 
love, which always ſeeks the * good of its object, 


attempt to betray a woman into a * bargain where ſhe 


—_ 
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is ſo greatly to be the loſer? If ſuch a corrupter, there- 
fore, ſhould have the impudence to pretend a real 
affection for 1 ought not the woman to regard 
him, not only as an enemy, but as the worſt of all 


nemies; a falſe, deſigning, treacherous, pretended 


friend, who intends not only to * debauch her aw 


but her underſtanding at the ſame time? Book I. 
Chap. VII. | 


Here follow ſome ſpecimens of the ſtyle of i irony, 


or rather buffoonery, in which nearly the whole work 
is written. 8 

« As this is one of thoſe” * deep obſervations which 
very few” readers can be ſuppoſed capable of making 
themſelves, I have thought proper to * lend them my 
aſſiſtance; but this is a favour rarely to be expected in 
the courſe of my work. Indeed, I ſhall feldom * or 
never ſo indulge them, unleſs in ſuch inflances as this, 
where nothing but the inſpiration with which we 


writers are “ pifted, can poſſibly enable Nr one to 


make the diſcovery.” Ch. V. 


c The * ſagacious reader will not, from this ſimile, 
imagine theſe poor people had any apprehenſion of 


the deſign with which Mrs. Wilkins was now 
coming towards them ; but as the great beauty of the 
mile may poſlibly ſleep * theſe hundred years, till 
{ome future commentator ſhall „take this work in hand, 
| think proper to * lend the reader a little aſſiſtance i in 
this place.” Chap. VI. 

Let us add a few paſſages under the article of ſtyle 
in general. The firſt is another extract . the ler. 
mons of . 


1 
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cc But to relieve our brethren only with our ſuper. 


fluities; to be charitable (1 muſt uſe the word) ra. 


ther * at the expence of our coffers than ourſelves : ;to- 


fave ſeveral families from miſery, rather than hang up 
an extraordinary picture i in our houſes, or gratify any 
other idle, ridiculous vanity; this ſeems to be only 
being“ Chriſtians; nay, indeed, only being * human 
creatures. Nay, I will venture to go farther; it is 
being in ſome degree epicures: for what could the 


| greateſt epicure wiſh rather than “ to eat with many 


mouths inſtead of one ? which, I think, may be * pre- 
diczted of any one Who knows that the bread of many 


is owing to his * own largeſſes.” Book II, Chap. V. 
Allworthy here * betook himſelf to thoſe pleaſing 
ſlumbers which a heart that * hungers * after goodneſs 
is * apt to enjoy when thoroughly ſatisfied : as theſe 
are poſſibly ſweeter than * what are occaſioned by any 
other * hearty meal, I ſhould * take more pains to 
diſplay them to the reader, if I knew any air to re- 
pond him * to for the procuring ſuch an _ 
tite.“ Book I, Chap. III. 

As to my concern for what is paſt, I know you 
will ſpare my bluſhes the repetition “. Chap. VII. 
„ The only way, as it appears to me, of ſolving 
this difficulty, is by impating it to * that diſtance 


which was now * grown between the lady and the 


houſekeeper ; * whether this aroſe from a jealouſy in 


Mrs. Blifil, * that Wilkins ſhewed too great a reſpect to 
the foundling; * for while * ſhe “ was endeavouring 


to ruin the little infant, in order to ingratiate herſelf 


with the captain ſhe * was every day commending it 
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more and more before Allworthy, as his fondneſs for it 
every day increaſed. This, notwithſtanding all the 
care ſhe took at other times to expreſs the,“ direct 
_ contrary to Mrs. Blifil, perhaps offended that delicate 
lady, who certainly now hated Mrs. Wilkins; and 
though ſhe did not, or poſſibly could not, abſolutely 
remove her from her place, ſhe found, however, the 
* means of * making her-life very uneaſy. This Mrs. 
W'ilh ins, at length, ſo reſented, that ſhe very openly 
ſhewed all * manner of reſpe& and fondneſs to little 
Tommy, in oppoſition to Mrs. Blikl.” Bock II, 
Chap. | 
From the examination of Fielding we proceed to 
that of Smollet. | 
The efforts of the firſt of theſe write rs, in the novel 
of Tom Jones, in the character of Part on Adams, and 
a few other inſtances, are exquiſitely meritorious. 
But when Fielding delights us, he appears to go out 
of himſelf, The 8 character of his genius, 
will probably be found to be jejune and puerile. For 
the truth of this remark, we may appeal, in particular, 
to his comedies. 1 : 

Every thing that is the reverſe of this may' be af- 
firmed of Smollet. He has publiſhed more volumes, 
upon more ſubjects, than perhaps any author of 
modern date; and, in all, he has left marks of his 
genius. The greater part of his novels are peculiarly 
excellent. He is nevertheleſs a haſty writer; When he 
affects us moſt, we are aware that he might have done 
more. In all his works of invention, we find the 
lamp of a mighty mind. In his lighteſt ſketches, 
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there is nothing frivolous, trifling and effeminate. In 


his moſt glowing portraits, we acknowledge a mind 
at eaſe, rather eſſaying its powers, than taſking them, 


We applaud his works; but it is with a profounder I 


ſentiment that we meditate his Capacity. 

The ſtyle of Smollet has never been greatly ad- 
mired, and it is brought forward here merely to ſhew 
in what manner men of the higheſt talents, and of 
great eminence in the belles lettres, could write forty 
or fifty years ago. | 


His mot conſiderable production! is Roderick Ran- 


dom. Let the reader take as a ſpecimen of his ſtyle, 


the ſtory of Mrs. Sagely, in the beginning of the 


ſecond volume, as related by herſelf. 


It is of little conſequence to tell the names of my 


parents, who * are dead many years ago: let it ſuf. 
ce to aſſure you, they were wealthy, and had no 
other child than me, * ſo that I was looked upon as 


heireſs to a conſiderable eſtate, and * teized with ad- 
dreſſes on that account. Among the number of my 


admirers, there Was a young gentleman of no fortune, * 


whoſe ſole dependence was on his promotion in the 


army, * in which at that time he bore a lieutenant's 


commiſſion. I conceived an affection for this ® amiable. 


officer, which in a ſhort time increaſed to a violent“ 
paſſion, and, * without entering into minute circum- 


ſtances, married him privately.— We had not * enjoyed 
one another long, in ſtolen interviews, when he was 
ordered with his regiment to Flanders; but before he 


ſet out, it was agreed between us, that he ſhould de- 
clare « our marriage to my father by letter, and implore 
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his pardon for the ſtep we had taken without his ap- 


; probation.— * 'This was done white 1 was * abroad 


viſiting ; and juſt as I was about to return home, I 


received a letter from my father, -* importing, that 


ſince I had ated fo undutifully and meanly, as to 
marry a beggar, without his privity or conſent, to 
the diſgrace of his family, as well as the diſappoint- 

2nt of his hopes, he * renounced me to the miſerable 
fate I had entailed upon myſelf, and charged me never 


to * ſet foot“ within his doors again. — This rigid 


ſentence was confirmed by my mother, Who, in a 


poſtſeript, * gave me to underſtand that her ſentiments 


were exactly conformable to thoſe of my father, and 


that I might * ſave myſelf the trouble of making any 
applications, * for her reſolutions were unalterable,— 


Thunder-ſtruck with my evil fortune, * I called a 


coach, and drove to my huſband's lodgings, where I 
found him waiting the * event of his letter.“ 


—— 


It is unneceſſary to tranſcribe the remainder of the 


paſſage. Suffice it to ſay that it is in vain that, in any 


part of it, we ſhould ſearch for the ſcholar, the man 
of education, or the man of taſte. The compoſer of 
 itious writings indeed, ſometimes lowers his ſtyle: 


to ſuit the meanneſs or abſurdity of his perſonages. 


But this ought never to be done, except where it is 
attended with comic effect. It is the office of the 
poet and the noveliſt to adorn the ſtyle of their charac- 
ters, and to give to real life the moſt impreſſive form. 


We do not ſuppoſe the real Hamlet always to have: 


ann with that felicity or that energy of diction,, 
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which Shakeſpear has beſtowed on him. Mrs. Sagely's 


narrative might have been written with ſimplicity; 
but it ſnould have been written with elegance. On 


the contrary we find little in it above the ſtyle of a 


ſervant-maid over her winter fire. 

Reſpect for the great name of Smollet, will not 
ſuffer nie to paſs over in ſilence his Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, the moſt important of his compilations. It is 
20t to the purpoſe of the preſent enquiry to obſerve 


that the general concoction of the work, reminds us 


rather of the promptings of the bookſeller, than of 

the talents of its author. It is not however to be won 
dered at, that the ſtyle of a work, thus crudely com- 
poſed, ſhould not be ſuch as to put contamiporary au- 
thors to the bluſh. 


In the volume in which the war of 1739 is narrated, 


Smollet talks of the“ inequality of the * match”? be. 


tween fir Robert Walpole's pamphleteers and their an- 


tagoniſts; and adds, that © he reſolved to ſeize the 
rſt opportunity to“ choak thoſe Canals through 
which the torrent of cenſure had flowed upon his 


character.” He ſays that, to avoid a rupture with 
Spain, the miniſter <* endeavoured to obtain ſome fort 
of ſatisfaction by * dint of memorials and negocia- 
tions.“ Walpole, he obſerves, objected to certain 


reſolutions propoſed by the oppoſition, that they 
would * cramp the miniſters in their endeavours to 


compromiſe theſe differ rences.“ He deſcribes the earl 
of Hay, as * ſtaunch to the miniſter, and invariably 
true to his own intereſt,” Having brought the preten- 
der in his narrative as . as Fort William, he tells us 
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that he“ * forthwith marched to Perth.” In under- 
taking to account for the miſcarriage of the invader, 
he has the following remark : He was at the ſame 

time * repaled with the promiſe of powerful ſuccours 

from France, though the miniſtry of that kingdom 

were never * hearty in his cauſe : * nevertheleſs they 

foreſaw, that his appearance in England would em- 
barraſs the government, and make a conſiderable di- 
verfion in their favour.” Upon the war of 1739 he 
generally obſerves: England, from being the umpire, 
was now become a party in all continental quarrels; 
and inſtead of * trimming the balance of Europe, 
laviſhed * away her “* blood and treaſure, in ſupporting 
the intereſt and allies of a puny electorate in the North 
"of Germany.“ 
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THE whole of the preceding extraQs is drawn, as 
much as poſſible, from the earlieſt editions of the reſ- 
pective works: fince various circumſtances of ortho- 
graphy, capitals, and other minute articles, properly 
enter into the hiſtory of the language, and ſerve to 
render the portrait here attempted to be delineated, 

more entire and complete. 
it was propoſed to draw our ſpecimens from the 
authors in each ſucceſſive period who have been moſt. 


highly and publicly commended. There are other 
writers who have obtained the ſuffrage of individuals 


of great authority and taſte, and who may in ſome ref. 


pects be ſuperior to the authors here uſed. But theſe 


will probably be allowed by the impartial enquirer, 


to afford a ſufficient baſis upon which to reſt our 


__ . inference. 


The propoſition tre to be eſtabliſhed is that 


the ordinary ſtandard of elegant compoſition at the 
preſent day, is ſuperior to the ſtandard of Engliſh com- | 


poſition at any preceding period. This is of courſe a 


propoſition that does not ſo well admit of being ſup- 


ported by an exhibition of affirmative inſtances. If 
the doctrine of this eſſay be true, it will probably 
follow that no year paſſes without producing half a 


dozen new books or pamphlets which might fairly be 


referred to by way of exemplification. 
Another difficulty contributes to render the exhibi- 


tion of affirmative inſtances impracticable. Shall we 
reſt the ſtreſs of the queſtion upon the more modern 


Writers having greater beauties, or fewer faults? The 
latter is probably more appoſite to the ſupport of our 


propoſition. But, in either caſe, how voluminous maſt 


be the extracts that ſhould ſufficiently eſtabliſh ſo com- 
plicated a point ? How ſhall the reader be ſatisfied - of 
the fairneſs and unaſſailable impartiality with which 
ſach ſelections ſhall be made? And the moſt abſolute 


impartiality is neceſſary, to render them the ene 


ſubject of ſuch a compariſon. 
Having therefore attempted to ſhew the progreſs of 


! 
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the Engliſh language in its inferior ſtages, the laſt ſtage 
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muſt be committed to the candour and diſcernment of 


every reader. 
With reſpect to the earlier authors it is Ja to be 


obſerved, that the ſhort extracts here given, are.totally _ 


inadequate to repreſent the tireſomeneſs of their man- 


ner, or even the frequency of their barbariſms. The 


more they are examined, by a mind of taſte, and 
ſuperior to prejudice, the more they will be cenſured 
11 this reſpect. 

It may be proper however | to explain in what the 
ſuperior elegance of the preſent period conſiſts. I ſay 
then, that the Engliſh language is now written with 
more grammatical propriety, and with a much higher 


degree of energy and vigour. The ſpirit of Philoſophy 
has infuſed itſelf into the ſtructure of our ſentences. 
They are no longer thoſe unconnected, disjointed 
things that ſatisfied the beſt of our anceſtors. The con- 


necti ve particles are uſed with ſome recollection of 
their genuine meaning. 'The members of our periods 


tall into their proper places, They ſatisfy the under- 


ſtanding with their arrangement and the ear with their 
falneſs. our writings are no longer the“ bald, un- 


jointed chat 4.7? of a laundreſs, but are evidently under E7 


the guidance of taſte and ſubſtantial ſcience. They 


have much of the. grace of ſimplicity, and much of 


the benefit that reſults from ſtudy. We have diſbur- 


thened ourſelves of the uſeleſs load of words that in- 
cumbered our predeceſſors, and expreſs our thoughts in 
preciſe words, dire... flow ing out of the ſubject to be 


ir treated. 
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It is not meant to be affirmed upon this occaſion that 
the Engliſh/language is not capable of great improve. 


ment, or that there are not many barbariſms and im. 
proprieties ſtill prevalent among us. A long and de. 


_ grading catalogue of abſurdities might be collected 
from the diale& of our preſent parliamentary orators ; 


and thoſe phraſes, which are admitted into the mot 
poliſhed ſocieties, and uſed upon the moſt ſolemn oc- 
caſions, are too apt to infinuate themſelves into publi- 
cations otherwiſe elegant. The bench, and the bar, 

with the exception of one or two individuals, have 
obſtinately reſiſted. all meliorations of expreſſion, as 
well as of inſtitution ; and the ſoleciſms of the ancient 


Britons, running naked in their woods, might almoſt - | 


be conceived to have taken refuge in this ſanctuary. 
The doctrine of the preſent Eſſay will be ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed, if it be allowed, that the more elegant 
compoſitions of the preſent day, are ſo far beautiful, 


correct and exemplary in their ſtructure, as deciſively "| 


to throw into ſhade in this reſpect every da. 


era of our literature. 
There are two obvious uſes attending on the diſcus: 


2 


gon here attempted. | ; 
Firſt, to call off our attention Hom falſe models. 


To teach us to conſider and analyſe the ſtyle of our an- 
ceſtors, rather as marking the anamolies, the feebleneſs 
and laxneſs we are to avoid, than as a ſtandard of ima- 


ginary purity. The diſcerning reader has probably 


remarked in the courſe of our pecimens, how much 


the beſt authors are apt to be miſled, by propoſing to 
themſelves injudicious models, and ſecking rather to 
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go. back to what we were, than to go forward to higher 
and nobler improvements. 

The ſecond uſe attending on this diſcuſſion, may be 
ina conſiderable degree admitted, even by thoſe who 
reject the concluſion intended to be eſtabliſhed. This 
is perhaps the firſt time in Engliſh philology, that the 
fiyle of different writers and different ages, has been 
attempted to be placed in juxtapoſition, and made the 
ſubject of accurate com pariſon. The more the reader 
accuſtoms himſelf to this compariſon, the more ſubtle 
and delicate Will be the ideas of ſtyle that_he wh ac- 
quire. | 

There is no art, the ſi.bje& of neon diligence and 
baue more ſubtle and difficult of acquiſition, than 
that of writing an excellent ſtyle. Two things are 
eſpecially neceſſary, a flowing eloquence of langue | 


and an exquiſite propriety of diction. | 
It is almoſt impoſiible that we ſhould write a good 


ſtyle in a language to which we are not natives. To 
write a good ſtyle requires ſo much minute obſervation, 
and is a quality produced by ſo vaſt a multitude of 
fight and evaneſcent impreſſions, that it cannot be 
expected to fall to the lot of a foreigner. | 
Before we can be maſters of this qualification, we 
muſt have an accurate notion of the meaning of words, 
the delicate ſhades of meaning by which they are diver- 
fed, and the various ideas and aſſociations they are 
calculated to excite : and we muſt have an extenſive 
acquaintance with their hiſtory. Our words muſt in 
general be conſidered, as having been expreſſions of 
tie perceptions of our external ſenſes, before they 
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were expreſſions of abſizaRion'; and it is, incumbent! 
upon us, as much as poſſible, to bear in our minds the 
pictures to which they were originally annexed, that 


we may judge how far they are decorous in themſelves, 
or cong ruous with each other. We muſt not ſuffer them 


merely to ring upon our ears, and then be repeated 
by us, like children, without any direct inveſtigation 


of their force. Nay, after we have become acquainted 
Wich this, we have {till much to learn. Many words 
and phraſes, neutral or even elegant in themſelves, 
have been debaſed by an application to trivial or igno- 
ble objects. On this account, a phraſe will ſometimes 
Impreſs a foreigner with dignified ſenſations, which 
to a native ſhall appear altogether ludicrous and con- 


temptible. In this reſpect we are very imperfed 


judges of the writings of the ancients, as we have 


ſcarcely any acquaintance with their familiar converſa- 


tion. 
When our choice of words 15 determined, we have 
next to combine our words into phraſes, and our phra- 
ſes into periods. Here the idiom of the language in 
which we write muſt be accurately underſtood, and 
for the moſt part rigidly adhered to. It is probably 
of little conſequence whether the idiem of the Engliſf 
language, for inſtance, be Gallic or Teutonic, whether 
it come from the Eaſt or Weſt, But it muſt have an 
idiom; it muſt be, to a conſiderable degree, uniform 
and conſentaneous to itſelf. Thoſe Gallic modes of 
ſpeaking, which have been introduced by our beſt 
writers, ought not probably tc be rejected, merely 
becauſe they are Gallic, Even new and unauthoriſed 


language, provided it be done ſparingly, provided. 
they be deciſively beautiful or expreſſive, and provided 


into which they are introduced, as to ſtand out from: 
the ſubſtance with which they are meant to coaleſce. 


by deſign; but let us not debauch it by inadvertence. 
He that would write a good ſtyle muſt have a clear 
underſtanding and a comprehenfive mind. He muſt: 
have that ductility of thought that ſhall enable him to 
: put himſelf in the place of his reader, and not ſuffer- 
him to take it for granted, becauſe he. underſtands; 
himſelf, that every one who comes to him for infor- 
mation will underſtand him. He muſt view his|phraſes> 
on all ſides, and be aware of all the ſenſes of which: 
they are ſuſceptible. He muſt ſo chooſe his words, 
and ſo limit his expreſſions, as to produce an unallayed: 
perſpicuity. There is no fault in writing ſo great as; 
ambiguity and obſcurity. | 
He muſt have an ear for the harmony of language. 
This has been found by experience to be by no means 


fician may want it; and he that has no delight in con- 
cords of inarticulate ſound, may poſſeſs it in a ſove-- 


recommends, with a frugal hand. He muſt not: pall! 
his readers with. a fatiety of ſweetneſs. What 1as 


mot a tar is that he ſhould avoid the too.:free- 
= K 
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forms of expreſſion may be introduced into a living 
they do not ſo depart from the genius of the language 


Letus dare to enrich the language in which we write, 


the ſame thing as a muſical ear. The moſt exquiſite mu- 


reign degree. When he has formed to himſelf bi 
ſpecies of taſte he muſt employ the ſort of muſic. it? 
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quent recurrence of what is broken, abrupt and dif. 


cordant. The true muſic of a good ftyle, is rather a 
. philoſophically juſt arrangement of ideas, than a la- 
borious cultivation of the arts of ſound. 1 
Laſtly, he muſt have a deciſive and ardent thirſt 
after ſimplicity. This 1s the firſt of all beauties. This 
is the baſis and ground-work of every beauty. Even 
in the moſt ornamented compoſition, in the torrent, 
tempeſt and whirlwind” of eloquence, there muſt be 
e begotten a temperance, that may give it ſmooth- 
neſs f. He that is not penetrated with a love of 
ſimplicity, may write ſounding bombaſt or gaudy 
nothings ; but can never be truly either pathetic or 
_ ſublime. 
| A good ſtyle 1s eſfential to our obtaining from 
others a juſt conſideration of our thoughts. There 
can be nothing eminently winning and infinuating 
Without it, He that writes a bad ſtyle, erects a 
barrier between himſelf and his reader, and does not 
| allow his reflections and notions to obtain a fair hear- 
ing. A man of taſte will often be found, either 
wholly unable to proceed in reading a work thus diſ- 
graced, or proceeding with diſguſt, and performing 
his journey through it as a weariſome taſk, The 
writer 1s perpetually diverting our thoughts from his 
ſubject, to remark the aukwardneſs or abſurdity of 
his expreſſions. He either ſtartles us with his uncouth- 
neſs, or compoſes us into hypochondriac liftleſineſs by 
the nie of his periods. 


* Shake ſpear. 
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The true effect of a good ſtyle is to enable us to 
apprehend the ideas of our author without adultera- 
tion. We go forward along with him, and are con- 
ſcious of no impediment ; we burn with his ardour, 
and are illuminated with his perſpicuity. Our firſt 
ſenſation from his writings, is that of his thoughts, 
and nothing elſe. It is only by a reflex act, more or 
lefs frequent during the peruſal, that we advert to the 
_ charms of his compoſition. Strictly ſpeaking, ob- 
truive beauties of language are no leſs impertinent to 
the great ends of writing, than obtruſive defects. 
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